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THE VOLUNTARY DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PLAN 


By FRANK O’HARA 


‘OR the past three years business 
in the United States has been 
tobogganing down a steeply declin- 
ing graph. During the past two or 
three months the speed of the de- 
scent has been slowed down and the 
prevailing opinion of the statisti- 
cians seems to be that we have 
reached bottom and that nothing 
but lack of power keeps us from 
starting up the next hill. Close toa 
fourth of the population of the 
United States lives on farms and 
this section of the population has 
had a long steady down grade slide 
which began in 1920 and is still in 
progress. The same business ana- 
lysts who advise us that business 
has reached bottom and is about to 
start on the upgrade, inform us that 
wheat, one of the principal cash 
crops of the farmer, has reached the 
lowest price recorded since the days 
of Good Queen Bess and is still 
headed downwards. Other farm 
crops are in much the same situa- 
tion. 
The recent attempt at a “farmers’ 
holiday” in the Middle West which 


sought to prevent agricultural pro- 
duce from being brought to market 
until prices should rise sufficiently 
to furnish the farmer a decent wage 
for his labor reflects the low levels 
which agriculture has reached. 

It was in recognition of the sorry 
condition in which agriculture finds 
itself that the Board of Directors of 
the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference in its annual convention 
held in October drafted the follow- 
ing resolution addressed to presi- 
dential candidates of the major po- 
litical parties and to the public: 


“The most pressing need of 
American agriculture is an increase 
in the price of farm products. 
Prosperity cannot return to the 
nation until a larger share of the 
national income is secured to the 
farmer. The tariff is the accepted 
American policy but it is substan- 
tially ineffective to raise the price 
of crops of which we have an ex- 
portable surplus. The Voluntary 
Domestic Allotment Plan is de- 
signed to return to farmers protect- 
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ed income from that part of their 
product consumed in the United 
States. The National Catholic Ru- 
ral Life Conference assembled in 
Dubuque, Iowa, from every section 
of the United States submits to you 
that this plan is practicable and 
would bring to American agricul- 
ture and industry a great measure 
of urgently needed relief; and we 
urge that immediate and effective 
support be given to the passing of 
this legislation.” 


In a letter to Father Bishop, 
President of the Conference, in re- 
sponse to this communication, 
Governor Roosevelt’s secretary 
wrote under date of November Ist: 


“In his speech at Topeka, Kansas, 
on September 14th, the Governor 
stated his intention to initiate and 
to press for enactment a well-con- 
ceived plan which will accomplish 
that object (to make the tariff effec- 
tive on that portion which enters in- 
to domestic consumption of the 
crops of which this country pro- 
duces an exportable surplus)... . 
To the working out of the details of 
the plan he expects to give concen- 
trated attention, if he is elected 
President, and to seek the advice of 
agricultural leaders and others 
whose opinions and judgments will 
be of value. 

“The Governor commends the in- 
terest of the National Catholic Ru- 
ral Life Conference in this subject, 
which is of such immediate and 
pressing concern to the whole Na- 
tion, and thanks you for submitting 
your view to him.” 


It is expected that an earnest at- 
tempt will be made in the short ses- 
sion of Congress to pass the Volun- 
tary Domestic Allotment bill and 
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that if it is unsuccessful another ef- 
fort will be made in the next Con- 
gress under more favorable aus- 
pices. 

What is the Voluntary Domestic 
Allotment plan? What is its pur- 
pose? What is the likelihood of its 
achieving its purpose if it should be 
enacted? 

There is at the present time a 
duty of 42 cents a bushel levied on 
wheat imported into the United 
States. The purpose of this duty is 
to protect the American farmer 
from foreign competition and to 
keep the price of wheat in the 
United States 42 cents a bushel 
higher than the world price. The 
theory of the thing is that since the 
American farmer buys goods in a 
protected market paying a higher 
price than the competitive world 
price, he should also sell his prod- 
ucts in a protected market receiv- 
ing a higher price than the com- 
petitive world price. The American 
farmer has been a believer in pro- 
tection and prosperity and he has 
usually in the past voted the Re- 
publican ticket trusting that some 
of the prosperity would come his 
way. Unfortunately he has been 
deceiving himself. The price of 
wheat in the United States is not 42 
cents above the competitive world 
price. In fact very few American 
farmers are able to get as much as 
42 cents a bushel for their wheat. 
Many of them are selling it for 25 
cents a bushel. In a word, the tariff 
on wheat is not effective. It is not 
effective because a considerable part 
of the crop is exported and sold on 
the world market at the world com- 
petitive price. What is left at home 
is sold at the world price less the 
cost of transportation to the world 
market. It is true that occasionally 
certain grades of wheat are needed 
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at home and are not exported. 
When this happens those grades do 
receive some slight protection from 
the tariff. But by and large the tar- 
iff on wheat is not effective. And 
the same is true of the tariff on any 
other farm product of which there 
is a considerable exportable sur- 
plus. The tariff on these crops does 
not in fact keep up their prices. 

Now it is the argument of the 
farmer that not only should the tar- 
iff on agricultural products be made 
effective in the interest of the farm- 
er but also in the interest of the na- 
tion as a whole. For, it is argued, 
if the income of practically a fourth 
of the nation is so cut down as to 
make it impossible for it to buy the 
merest necessaries of life, that 
fourth ceases to be a purchaser of 
the goods produced by the remain- 
der of the nation. And, if on the 
other hand, purchasing power is re- 
stored to the farmer, and the prices 
for which he sells his products are 
made comparable with the prices 
which he must pay for the products 
of industry which he must buy, he 
will exert an important influence in 
keeping open the factories of the 
nation. 

Now, it is the purpose of the Vol- 
untary Domestic Allotment plan to 
make the tariff on agricultural 
products effective, to restore to the 
farmer his fair share of the na- 
tion’s purchasing power and while 
restoring the balance between the 
country and the city to give the 
fillip to industry that will again set 
the wheels of business in motion at 
their normal pace. 

Briefly the plan is as follows. 
When a farm commodity is found 
to be selling below its pre-war pur- 
chasing power because of the in- 
creased volume of its production, a 
Federal Board charged with the re- 


sponsibility of supervising the plan 
shall take a vote of the producers 
of the commodity in question, and 
if 60 per cent of them ask for the 
application of the plan to the com- 
modity it will be applied. The 
Board will then levy a tariff adjust- 
ment charge on each unit of the 
commodity produced for sale in the 
United States. The tariff adjust- 
ment charge must not exceed the 
amount of the tariff (or five cents a 
pound in the case of cotton) and it 
must not be sufficient to increase 
the price of the commodity over its 
price (in terms of relative purchas- 
ing power) during the five years 
1910-1914 inclusive. The Board en- 
ters into a contract with the pro- 
ducers of the given commodity ac- 
cording to which each producer 
agrees not to increase his acreage 
of the commodity and, if he is re- 
quested by the Board to do so, to 
reduce his acreage by any amount 
up to 10 per cent. At the close of 
the year the producers who have 
carried out their agreement with the 
Board will be paid their tariff bene- 
fits. 

The manner in which the Volun- 
tary Domestic Allotment plan 
would work may perhaps best be 
illustrated by taking the case of 
wheat, although the same principle 
will apply for other crops. Suppose 
that normally the production of 
wheat is 900 million bushels. Sup- 
pose that 100 million bushels are 
used on the farms for seed and 
other purposes, that 600 million 
bushels are consumed in the do- 
mestic market, and that 200 million 
bushels are exported. 

There is at present an import 
duty of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, 
as we have said. The 200 million 
bushels of wheat that are exported 
prevent this import duty from be- 
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coming effective. That is, those ex- 
ported bushels must be sold for the 
price prevailing on the world mar- 
ket, and consequently the 600 mil- 
lion bushels used at home are sold 
at the same price less the cost of 
transportation. The problem is to 
raise the price of the wheat pro- 
duced at home by the amount of the 
tariff. 

Nearly all of the countries of the 
world at the present time are en- 
gaged in trying in some manner or 
other to stabilize and support the 
prices of agricultural commodities. 
Those countries which are in the 
main importers of agricultural 
products have a much more simple 
problem. Their tariffs on imported 
commodities will increase the price 
in home countries. Countries which 
are exporters of agricultural prod- 
ucts make use of a great variety of 
pools, bounties and _ valorization 
schemes to accomplish the same re- 
sult. For several years past the 
American farmers have tried to se- 
cure legislation that would permit 
them to collect a small fee from do- 
mestic producers which would en- 
able them to grant a bounty on ex- 
ported products and which would 
thus limit the amount of the crops 
to be offered for sale at home. The 
purpose of the plan was to raise the 
price of that part of the crop which 
could be consumed at home. This 
was the so-called equalization fee 
plan. Critics of the plan have 
pointed out that in the long run it 
would be self-defeating since it 
would increase the amount of pro- 
duction to such a great extent that 
markets could not be found abroad 
for the excess and the prices at 
home would then necessarily fall. 
Moreover the stimulus given to ex- 
porting the surplus would create re- 
sentment in foreign countries and 
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thus lead to increased tariff hostil- 
ities on the part of foreign coun- 
tries. For these and other reasons 
the equalization fee plan has not 
been adopted. 

The sponsors of the Voluntary 
Domestic Allotment plan have tried 
to work out a device that would 
overcome two main _ objections. 
This plan must not result in in- 
creased production of the protected 
crop and it must not put too great 
pressure on the foreign markets. 

To return to our wheat illustra- 
tion: the new plan proposes to sell 
our normal surplus, 200 million 
bushels, in foreign markets at the 
world price and irrespective of our 
42 cents per bushel import duty. It 
proposes to give the American farm- 
er 42 cents a bushel in excess of 
the world market for the 600 mil- 
lion bushels consumed in the do- 
mestic market and it does not in- 
tend to do anything about the 100 
million bushels consumed on Amer- 
ican farms. 

Of the 800 million bushels sold 
from American farms, 600 million 
bushels are to be protected and 200 
million bushels unprotected. That 
is, three-fourths of the crop is to 
be protected. 

Suppose that John Jones, an Iowa 
farmer, has for the past five years 
had an average of 40 acres of wheat 
and that it has on the average pro- 
duced a crop of 20 bushels an acre 
in excess of the amount used on his 
own farm. In other words he has 
sold an average of 800 bushels each 
year for the past five years. Under 
the new plan 600 bushels of this is 
to be protected, since it represents 
his share of the domestic market 
and 200 bushels is to be unprotect- 
ed since that is his share of the crop 
that should be sold abroad. 

Of the tariff of 42 cents a bushel, 

















let us allow 2 cents a bushel for the 
expenses of administration of the 
plan. That leaves 40 cents a bushel 
which John Jones is to get on the 
part of his crop that represents his 
share of the domestic market. John 
Jones will receive a check for $240 
which is at the rate of 40 cents on 
each of his 600 bushels. 

But where will the check come 
from? That is one of the most in- 
teresting features of the plan. 
When the wheat of the United 
States is taken to the mills to be 
ground into flour, the United States 
Treasury will collect from the mill- 
ers an excise tax of 42 cents a 
bushel on the wheat. The millers 
in turn will add the tax to the price 
of the flour and it will be paid by 
the American consumer of flour. 
On the average it should represent 
about a cent a loaf in the cost of 
bread. 

What will the consumer of bread 
get in return for his increased cost 
of bread? Nothing as a consumer, 
but as a producer of things which 
now are going begging for a market 
he will get a better customer for his 
products. As soon as the farmer 
can get a price for his wheat and 
hogs and cotton that will enable 
him to live decently, he will again 
use his purchasing power to buy 
the products of the factory. Ac- 
cording to the theory of the protec- 
tive tariff the farmer, as well as oth- 
er producers, should benefit as a 
producer to make up for his sacri- 
fices as a consumer. If the farmer 
should learn that he is not to re- 
ceive any benefit from the tariff 
when he is selling his products but 
that he is to be compelled to buy 
the things he needs in a highly pro- 
tected market, he is going to lose 
interest in the American policy of 
protection and he is going to vote 
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for the abolition of protection. As 
soon as it is brought to the atten- 
tion of the consumer of bread that 
paying a living price to the farmer 
will not only make the farmer a 
good purchaser of the products of 
the city but will also keep him a 
contented supporter of the protec- 
tive tariff, the consumer of bread 
will at least have something new to 
think about. What he will think 
about it, will decide the fate of the 
policy of protection. 

As an argument in favor of doing 
something to help the American 
farmer to bear his burdens might 
be cited the fact that within the past 
few years practically all of the na- 
tions of the world, not omitting the 
well-known free traders, Great Brit- 
ain and the Netherlands, have come 
to the assistance of their farming 
population with devices intended to 
make their sufferings less unbear- 
able. As a result of these efforts 
the American farmer finds it much 
more difficult than formerly to mar- 
ket his surplus products abroad. 
Just to cite a few illustrations, the 
area devoted to the growing of 
wheat in Germany, Italy and 
France, including French North 
Africa, increased from 34 million 
acres in 1920 to 38 million acres in 
1931. The Russian wheat acreage 
in 1922 was 22,300,000 as against 
92,400,000 acres in 1931. Canada 
sowed 9,945,000 acres of wheat in 
1913 and 26,114,000 in 1931. Aus- 
tralia sowed 7,600,000 acres of 
wheat in 1913 and 14,000,000 in 
1931. In all of these countries state 
aid helps to explain the increase in 
the acreage although other impor- 
tant influences contributed in the 
same direction. 

Great Britain has worked out a 
most interesting plan for aiding the 
wheat growers in its Wheat Act of 
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1932. In important respects it re- 
sembles the proposed American 
Voluntary Domestic Allotment plan 
turned inside out. The Act guaran- 
tees to producers of home-grown 
millable wheat a price of ten shil- 
lings per hundredweight (about 
$1.30 a bushel at par exchange). 
Importers and millers are required 
to make “quota payments” into a 
fund from which in turn payments 
will be made to the farmers. The 
payments of the importers are not a 
duty on imports; they do not bene- 
fit the treasury. The fund thus 
created is merely large enough to 
supply the bounties paid to the 
wheat growers. The amount of 
wheat that may be grown is not lim- 
ited in the Act but the bounty will 
be paid for a maximum of 50,400,- 
000 bushels. Since it is estimated 
that about 175,000,000 bushels of 
wheat will be consumed in the 
United Kingdom during the coming 
year, it is expected that the quota 
payment of slightly under 12 cents 
a bushel (at par) paid on the im- 
ported wheat will suffice to cover 
the bounty of 4 shillings 3 pence per 
hundredweight (55 cents per bushel 
at par). The 4 shillings 3 pence of 
the bounty is arrived at by sub- 
tracting from the guaranteed price 
of 10 shillings, the estimated aver- 
age price attainable in the home 
market, namely, 5 shillings 9 pence. 
This leaves a remainder of 4 shil- 
lings 3 pence per hundred, or 55 
cents (at par) per bushel which is 
paid out of the fund to the regis- 
tered wheat growers. Although the 
maximum provided for in the Act 
is 50,400,000 bushels (27,000,000 
hundredweight), the amount upon 
which a bounty is to be paid in the 
crop year 1932-3 is limited to 36,- 
960,066 bushels. 

The American Voluntary Do- 
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mestic Allotment plan, which at the 
present writing seems to be the plan 
most likely to be urged upon Con- 
gress by the new administration, is 
based upon a program devised by 
the late Dr. W. J. Spillman, former- 
ly agricultural economist in the U. 
S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. In its broad outlines, the 
scheme was presented in Dr. Spill- 
man’s book entitled Balancing the 
Farm Output, published in 1927. 
Dr. John D. Black, professor of 
Agricultural Economics in Harvard 
University, elaborated on Dr. Spill- 
man’s plan in his work entitled 
Agricultural Reform in the United 
States, published in 1929. Profes- 
sor L. M. Wilson, agricultural econ- 
omist in the Montana State College, 
is more responsible than anyone 
else for the form in which the plan 
exists at the present time. Profes- 
sor Wilson, who was formerly an 
associate of Dr. Spillman in the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, has devoted a great deal of 
time during the past year to getting 
the reactions of farm leaders to the 
plan and he feels that the Bill 
which he is sponsoring will give the 
farmers the assistance which they 
stand so much in need of, and at the 
same time, that it contains the safe- 
guards which President-elect Roose- 
velt considers essential to a farm re- 
lief law. 


The above account of the Volun- 
tary Domestic Allotment plan writ- 
ten early last December sets forth 
the philosophy of the pending legis- 
lation for the relief of agriculture. 
As the weeks passed bringing the 
spring seeding closer, it came to be 
realized that if anything effective 
was to be done during the year 1933 
certain short-cuts would have to be 
taken that were not contemplated in 























the original plan. Accordingly a 
bill to be known as the “National 
Emergency Act” was introduced in 
the House of Representatives giving 
the Secretary of Agriculture a wid- 
er range of authority than was orig- 
inally intended and also extending 
the provisions of the act to a greater 
number of commodities. This bill 
which was passed in the House on 
January 12th is now before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. In its present form it ap- 
plies to wheat, rice, cotton, peanuts, 
tobacco, butterfat and hogs. 

There is no reference in the new 
bill to the tariff but instead “the fair 
exchange value” of wheat during 
“the initial marketing period,” 
which means roughly the first year, 
is fixed at 75 cents a bushel; for 
rice, 75 cents a bushel; for butter- 
fat, 26 cents a pound; for cotton, 9 
cents a pound; for peanuts, 3 cents 
a pound; and for hogs, 5 cents a 
pound. The allowance to the farm- 
er is to be the difference between 
the price received for the commod- 
ity at the local market and “the fair 
exchange value” as stated above. 
After “the initial marketing period” 
a new “fair exchange value” is to 
be fixed for the various commodities 
on such principles as will preserve 
a fair price relative to the farmers’ 
purchasing power in the five year 
period 1909-1914 (1909-1919 for to- 
bacco). 

At present writing on February 
Ist, the only thing that can safely 
be predicted about the bill is that 
it will not be enacted into law by 
the fourth of March. It is generally 
agreed that if the bill could be re- 
stricted to wheat and cotton it 
would be much simpler to operate 
than it is in its present form but on 
the other hand many farmers who 
do not grow wheat or cotton are in 
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need of relief and their represent- 
atives in Congress are demanding 
aid for them. 

The friends of the bill indulge a 
hope that it can be made to work 
satisfactorily if the new administra- 
tion succeeds in having it passed. 
The opponents of the bill attack it 
from many angles, but there is one 
point upon which they are united, 
namely, that the plan is unwork- 
able. Walter Lippmann, writing in 
the Herald Tribune of January 13th, 
expressed this viewpoint in the fol- 
lowing language, “This bill is a 
package of dynamite quite suffi- 
ciently charged to wreck the Demo- 
cratic party and blow up the Roose- 
velt Administration. The opportu- 
nities for corruption are infinite. 
The appearance of favoritism, in- 
justice, and scandal is certain. But 
that is only half of it. The bill as it 
now stands is so drawn that the 
money is paid to the farmers with- 
out any safeguard whatsoever that 
the equivalent money will be col- 
lected from the processors who 
must pay the tax initially. There- 
fore, the bill opens a great hole in 
the budget and may be counted 
upon infallibly to enlarge the defi- 
Gh eee 

The friends of the bill consider 
this an exaggerated view of the 
matter and hope that when it comes 
from the Senate Committee it will 
be in fairly workable shape. 

In the article just referred to, Mr. 
Lippmann complains further that 
“this bill puts taxes upon the neces- 
sities of life, upon food and cloth- 
ing, running up to 200 per cent.” 
To this the farmer would make an- 
swer in the words of Representative 
Jones of the House Committee on 
Agriculture by saying that since 
1913, wheat has suffered a loss of 
approximately 65 per cent of its 
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purchasing power, cotton 53 per 
cent, tobacco 19 per cent and hogs 
59 per cent. .. . In the case of hog 
products, the price of live hogs to- 
day is 4 cents per pound lower than 
in 1913 but the price of ham is 
higher by 7 cents a pound.” 

One objection that is _ raised 
against the bill (and Mr. Lippmann 
includes this in his attack) is that 
if relief is granted to the farmer re- 
lief will also have to be granted to 
the unemployed. To this objection 
the friends of the bill make an- 
swer that in any case the unem- 
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ployed will have to be granted re- 
lief and that the surest relief can 
be found for them through a policy 
that will rehabilitate industry by 
returning to agriculture its former 
purchasing power. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
many of the friends of the farmer 
in both houses of Congress believe 
that the bill is not yet in its final 
form and that when it is finally 
worked out by the incoming ad- 
ministration it will contain no 
more imperfections than, say, a 
tariff law. 


THE GRIEF OF ST. MOCHUA 


(From the Old Irish) 


By A. M. SULLIVAN 


OCHUA, wept without restraint 


Beside a rowan tree. 


The saint 


Had three friends and they did die— 
A cock, a mouse, and silver fly. 


The cock had learned to crow in Latin 
And rouse old Mochua at matin. 


And if the hermit did not hear 
Field mouse nibbled at his ear, 


And when his eyes began to falter 
The silver fly hummed on the psalter 





Moving along the notes gregorian 
To mark the cadences stentorian. 
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Not rash the sorrow he expended 
For the happy days now ended. 


The cock grew proud, and crowed in Greek 
And a verb irregular, cracked his beak, 


The field mouse, chancing on a cat 
Blessed himself and murmured, “scat.” 


The fly who marked the psalter scale 
Flew headlong into a dewy veil, 


Thus old Mochua’s servants perished 
And with them everything he cherished, 


And mournfully he took his quill 
Making complaint to Columkille. 


“Once, I was rich, none can deny, 
With a cock, a mouse, and silver fly, 


No king of Eire, Greece, or Rome 
Was rich as Mochua in his home 


Of a cloistered grinian where the gold 
Of sun and moon fell on my fold, 


Now, poor am I, with a pride as scant 
As the heart of a wayside mendicant.” 


Columkille, vexed as a druid oracle 
Hurried to Mochua in his coracle, 


And said, “Thou art guilty of heinous sin 
O Mochua, for pride was in 


Your worldly heart. Now may the salt 
Of anguish shrive the bitter fault 


And for your penance, search until 
You find three gillies on a hill,— 


A bird to pluck grain from the eyes 
Of a sleepy monk and make him rise, 


And if he slumbers yet, a bee 
To rouse him somewhat urgently, 


And for his psalter, search the thicket 
Until you catch a basso cricket. 


Seeking them, Mochua, pray that I 
Find a cock, and mouse, and a silver fly.” 














AN IRISH MOUNTAIN SCHOOLMASTER 


Taken down from an old man’s narration 


By SEuMAS MACMANUS 


Y little school was situated in 

a pleasant green valley in the 
heart of the hills, afar away from 
what the outer world would call 
civilization. My parents’ home was 
on the verge of the hills, close by 
the boundary line of the afore- 
mentioned civilization; and my 
proud appointment carried me 
eighteen miles thence, direct into 
the depths of the great gray hills, 
to the green reposeful valley where 
lay my modest mountain academy 
—a little, low, long, straw-thatched 
house, that showed plentiful signs 
of having weathered the gales of 
many winters. From this strange 
little school had been doled out to 
several succeeding generations of 
mountain-folk a limited amount of 
knowledge; and it was looked upon 
by them with a reverend regard 
that is rarely accorded to Alma 
Mater by the learned ones of the 
wider world. 

I was not yet nineteen when I 
went there. I was a shy boy who 
had spent most of his time in the 
company of school books. Yet, 
upon taking charge of Ardnamona 
school it was with a certain tremu- 
lous pride that I found myself a 
personage of the first rank, re- 
garded with the greatest respect, 
looked up to, sought after, asked 
for advice in all things, and my 
least word reverently borne around 
the parish. 

Here, as in all the Irish moun- 





tain districts, learning is reverenced 
with a great reverence, and, ac- 
cordingly, the schoolmaster ranks 
as next man to the priest. It was 
a proud position. But noblesse 
oblige—the position was not merely 
honorary. I had to read the news- 
papers to the parish; I had to write 
the letters of the parish; I had to 
draw up the wills of the parish. In 
short, I was amanuensis-in-ordinary 
to the parish. Sometimes they 
came to me during my school hours 
with their literary commands— 
which had to be executed then and 
there, whilst my bare-footed neo- 
phytes stood around paying almost 
painful attention to the details that 
were being dictated to me as volubly 
as if I were a crack shorthand- 
writer, and with as much circumlo- 
cution as if I were to fill a volume 
instead of a sheet of note-paper. 
It was usually in the evenings, 
though, that my epistolary clients 
sought me out in the small, clean, 
little mountain cottage of Michael 
Blake where I had obtained a bed, 
use of the kitchen, and “the run of 
the house” in matter of meals (fru- 
gal fare truly) for the modest con- 
sideration of seven shillings per 
week. Anyone from the head of 
the parish to the foot of it, who 
wanted to communicate with near 
ones, and dear ones, in America, 
Scotland or Australia, came to me 
as a matter of course, and requested 
me to set down “in good round 




















writing” all they had to say—which 
was usually not little. 

I read and interpreted all letters 
that came to them from abroad, 
and directed how they were to con- 
vert into cash the inclosed check. 
The regular coming of my weekly 
newspaper was a Godsend to the 
men of Ardnamona. For a good 
two hours before it was due (Bar- 
ney Moohan bore it to me every Fri- 
day out of the village fifteen miles 
off, on his return from disposing of 
a cart of turf) neighbors were as- 
sembling, and filling Michael 
Blake’s_ kitchen, smoking their 
pipes, exchanging the news of the 
townland, and speculating upon 
how soon Barney with the paper 
was likely to be here now, or 
whether he would be delayed far 
beyond his usual time waiting upon 
Mrs. Nabla McHugh who, it was 
known, had gone into the town that 
morning, and so, would be return- 
ing upon Barney’s empty cart. And, 
because of the hundred and one 
shannachs which she must have 
with all her old cronies, both in the 
town and along the wayside, and 
the hundred and one commissions 
which she had to execute, and the 
hundred and one times that she was 
sure to forget things and have to 
retrace her steps, it would be unan- 
imously conceded that Barney 
must indeed be mortal late arriv- 
ing. When, however, to the sur- 
prise of all, Barney upset calcula- 
tions by arriving in good time, ex- 
plaining that he had used coercive 
measures with Mrs. Nabla—much 
to that lady’s hot indignation, but 
his own expedition—he received 
from all the house warm words of 
praise and commendation. 

Then it was my part to read the 
newspaper to them, beginning at 
the top of the first column, and end- 
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ing at the bottom of the last. It 
mattered little what time this took; 
the news of the outer world—par- 
ticularly the political news—had 
for them a fascination which would 
have held them steadfastly in their 
seats, had it been necessary, till 
day-break in the morning. From 
end to end of the parish, was a will 
to be made, my presence and pen 
were, as a matter of course, imme- 
diately requisitioned. As I traveled 
to chapel on Sunday, I was accom- 
panied by a bodyguard of the neigh- 
bors who, as we went, discussed 
with me all subjects under the sun, 
—and more, besides. And, during 
the fifteen minutes or so that al- 
ways were to spare in the chapel- 
yard before Mass began, I had a 
large audience, indeed. 

I was the honored guest at wed- 
ding and christening. On all such 
joyous occasions, the master was 
the first thought of and the first 
bid; and at them it was he who re- 
ceived the lion’s share of attention 
—and of the choice things. If he 
consented to sing, his song, how- 
ever shamefully poor, evoked the 
highest praise, and his joke, howso- 
ever pitiable, called forth the loud- 
est laughter. He had to take the 
head of the table at the feast, and 
lead out the belle of the gathering 
for the first dance. He was ex- 
pected to be the foremost arrival, 
and the last departure. He was 
covered with welcomes on coming, 
and overpowered with thanks on 
going away; and great was the 
grief of all parties concerned if he 
found himself unable to respond to 
an invitation. 

The master who preceded me in 
Ardnamona school had been pos- 
sessed of lofty indifference to disci- 
pline. He knew little of the plain 
marching drill which was found to 
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economize time, temper and noise 
in the schools beyond the moun- 
tains; and that little he scorned. 
When I introduced a little drill it 
was novel enough there to be ridicu- 
lous, as I found to my confusion on 
the Monday morning on which I 
first opened Ardnamona. I remem- 
ber well how, many much-inter- 
ested men, and grown boys, who 
had long since left school, entered 
amongst the first comers, and stood 
respectfully in a row around the 
walls, to observe the new methods 
of the new master, and find how 
they might compare with the old. 
Although they were most obviously 
inclined to be indulgent, I, shy boy 
that I was, felt very much embar- 
rassed. I had some little difficulty 
getting the children to comprehend 
my orders when at the end of the 
first half-hour’s teaching, I wished 
to change the divisions in marching 
order, and my adult audience 
looked on for some time puzzled— 
till, at length, one of them, a big, 
soft, loose-limbed fellow of about 
seven-and-twenty, covered his 
mouth with his hand, made a dash 
for the door, and exploded in a con- 
vulsion of laughter, when he had, 
as he thought, got beyond hearing. 
I well observed that some others of 
the less grave young men were 
struggling hard to control them- 
selves; but the elders, upon noting 
the breach of decorum of him who 
laughed so violently, looked frown- 
ingly one to the other. Their sym- 
pathies were evidently with me, 
and they were determined to be 
lenient to little follies of youth. 
It was my turn to be surprised 
next day when a sturdy beggarman 
who carried as many bags as a 
mail-coach, and a blackthorn like 
the limb of a tree, stepped into my 
school to make pathetic complaint 
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that two of my scholars whom he 
had encountered on the road the 
previous afternoon, failed to pull 
their forelocks to him—to make 
“their obaydiance,” he put it. “So 
signs on it,” he said, “it is not the 
ould masther (God rest him!) they 
have in it, or they wouldn’t dar’ go 
unrespectful to any man they met 
on the road home from school. 
He’d wear out a woodful of black- 
thorns on them, or he’d put polite 
breedin’ into them.” Polite breed- 
ing, I learned was my predecessor’s 
strong point, and, going to school 
or coming from it, they dare not 
pass even a beggar without making 
their obeisance. 

My pupils, who came carrying 
burdens of books under one arm, 
and under the other arm two turf— 
their daily contribution to the 
school fire—were, by anxious par- 
ents, committed to my care with 
many directions as to how I was 
to educate them, and many words 
of warning as to the evil proclivi- 
ties in them which I was to elimi- 
nate. Donal MacAffery bringing to 
me his son Denis, assured me that 
he was “a bad fowl, Masther,” and 
gave me to understand that every 
stick I broke upon him, would mark 
a decided advance in Denis’ emanci- 
pation from the bonds of Satan. 
Donal put it in plainer language. 

Maurice Lenahan brought me his 
little Charlie, who already knew his 
letters provided that they were 
“large and round,” and casually re- 
quested me to prepare him for the 
priesthood. Johnny MacLarnan 
wished me to give his boy, Conal, 
“good understandin’, Masther, an’ 
brains—That’s all he needs, is 
brains.” I did not explain to John- 
ny that I had no spare brains for the 
giving away. If I tried to do so he 
would conceive a low opinion of me 


























as a schoolmaster. Though some 
of the children had their callings 
marked out for them by hopeful 
parents on the day on which they 
first tackled the alphabet, in the 
case of many others, the parents, 
more forbearing, waited until they 
were well through with their school 
curriculum and then, on a day, sent 
word with their child to know 
“what did I consider he should go 
in for.” 

When winter came around and 
work slackened, grown young men 
dropped into me to get a polish on 
their penmanship, and round off 
their reading powers, and perfect 
their talent for “figering up sums.” 
Myles Brogan, a married man with 
seven of a family, a bit of a mason, 
spent odds and ends of winter un- 
der my tutelage. He was rearing a 
little house for Jaimsie Haraghy 
within a short distance of my 
academy. The stones for this house 
were far to fetch, and the only cart 
in the district was drawing them. 
When a cartload came Myles, thirst- 
ing for knowledge, piled them upon 
the rising walls at a rapid rate, and 
hurried into school to improve his 
hand and his mind, during the 
leisure interval which must ensue 
before the next load of stones ar- 
rived. Myles made remarkable 
mental progress, accordingly, dur- 
ing the up-building of Jaimsie 
Haraghy’s house, and thereafter 
carried with him the air of, and re- 
ceived all the respect merited by, a 
learned man. 

Not for long had I been under the 
weight of honors that, as school- 
master, I bore, till I discovered that 
to be schoolmaster in a mountain 
school, was likewise to be lawful 
game for all men who wished to 
bring one down with a poser. 
Every freak of orthography was 
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saved up against me, and every 
twist of mathematics. All such it 
seemed to be my mission to meet 
and surmount. I was supposed to 
be able to unravel all mysteries un- 
der the sun, and have all histories 
at my finger-ends. Frequently upon 
cold winter nights, I had to escape 
from my room by a window, when 
I found, say, Neil a-Meehan waiting 
for me in the kitchen with a new 
nut to be cracked, and wander the 
roads till night was old, and Neil 
gone home,—when like a hunted 
outlaw, I crept in of my window 
again, and snatched a fearful sleep 
till day dawned. At a wake my 
friends had me at their mercy. 
There was no escape, and I sat in 
the public eye, and, willy-nilly, 
had to welcome all champions who 
demanded trial of intellectual 
strength. The sturdy beggarman 
whom I have already referred to 
was a thorn in my side in this way. 
He was big with the bumptousness 
that sublime ignorance only can be- 
stow. Whether or not he believed 
himself to be learned, I never could 
tell; but he successfully imposed 
upon the parish as a man whose 
head was bursting with excess of 
knowledge—and that too upon all 
subjects that have ever occupied the 
mind of man. “Masther,” he said 
to me, at the wake of Billy Burns of 
Killymard, “Masther”—and he 
looked around the house to assure 
himself that the four score of peo- 
ple present attended— 

“Masther, I just want to put you 
a little question upon the Holy 
Writ.” 

‘“T beg to be excused but—” 

“A small little question, Sir, that 
you will answer, I have no doubt, 
with your eyes shut. Would you 
mind informing us what Paul said 
to the Ephaysians?” 
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All eyes were anxiously set upon 
me, and I saw that my prestige now 
hung by a thread. I dare not ex- 
plain that the question was absurd. 
Heaven itself seemed to come to my 
aid and save me. I drew from my 
vest pocket a bit of chalk, cleared 
a’flay on the floor and described 
on it a right-angled triangle; erect- 
ed squares on each of the three 
sides, threw the chalk at the beg- 
garman’s feet, and dared him to 
prove that the square on the hypot- 
enuse was equal to the squares 
on the base and perpendicular to- 
gether,—floored him and saved my 
good name! 

Of course, the fellow had me 
when he asked me to calculate the 
number of bottles of smoke in a 
cart of wet turf, and demanded to 
know the number of stabs in a hill 
of furze. But I had the better of 
him when he launched at my head 
the polysyllabic antitrinitarian— 
in his eyes, and the eyes of the as- 
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the ne plus 
ultra of orthographic obscurity— 


tonished neighbors, 


and dared me to spell it. Fortu- 
nately too my mathematical dex- 
terity enabled me to save the situ- 
ation when big John O’Donnell 
fetched back with him after a 
matrimonial expedition over the 
mountains, and propounded to me 
at the drag-home where he enter- 
tained the countryside, the pro- 
found mathematical puzzle (for so 
it seemed to the awe-stricken, open- 
mouthed audience) : 

“‘Good morra, to you neighbor 
with your twenty geese. I haven’t 
twenty, nor the half of twenty; but 
if I had as many more, and half as 
many more, and two geese and a 
half besides, I would have twenty.’ ” 

By solving this extraordinary one 
within the space of ten minutes I 
instantly earned a reputation for 
mathematical profundity that made 
me the wonder of my great little 
world ever after. 
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BLIND ALLEYS AND OPEN ROADS 


By Lucy Lockwoop HAzarp 


PART II 


MALL wonder that we turn back, 

searching desperately for some 
open road that may lead to a city 
of refuge. Many are the paths by 
which fugitives have sought escape; 
here we can only enumerate a few 
and point out their characteristic 
signposts. 

Earliest, most simple, most spe- 
ciously seductive was the road 
which purported to lead back to na- 
ture, which declared that there had 
been a mischievous meddling with 
the directions, and that the road 
which ended in the manure pile 
was not correctly marked “Follow 
nature,” but rather should have 
been marked “Corruption of artifi- 
cial society.” The open road was a 
phrase beloved of Walt Whitman. 
He cheerily bids us: 


“Allons! to that which is endless, as 
it was beginningless 


To look up or down no road but 
it stretches and waits for you 
4 


To know the universe itself as a 
road—as many roads—as roads 
for traveling souls.” 


All our anxieties, he tells us, are 
self-induced, the fault of too seden- 
tary and introspective an existence. 
They will vanish if we but drink in 
the ozone of the great open spaces: 


“Afoot and light-hearted, I take to 
the open road, 


Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me, 
leading wherever I choose. 


“Henceforth I ask not good-for- 
tune, I myself am good fortune; 

Henceforth I whimper no more, 
postpone no more, need nothing, 

Strong and content, I travel the 
open road.” 


This slogan, “Back to Nature!” 
this glorification of the primitive 
is always enticing to the jaded so- 
phisticate. It’s a far cry from the 
barbarian gusto of Walt Whitman 
to the delicate nuances of Elinor 
Wylie, but her solution of life’s 
enigmas is essentially the same. 
Her Nebuchadnezzar, turned out to 
eat grass as a punishment for his 
pride experiences not shame but 
salvation, as his “mischievous 
brain” sinks into animal somno- 
lence. Willa Cather and Ruth 
Suckow know the relief of turning 
to the abiding earth. “We come 
and go, but the land remains,” is 
the refrain of their fiction. Ralph, 
the city brother in Suckow’s story, 
“A Rural Community,” drops off 
his train for a few hours’ visit with 
the old folks back on the farm. He 
comes with patronizing pity for the 
simple, loutish foster-brothers and 
sisters whose world has _ been 
bounded by the horizon of their 
land. He leaves wishing “that in 
all the world, there was something 
to which he could feel himself so 
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attached as they were to these 
hills.” “He began to be glad of 
their slow voices, their odd turns of 
speech, their rustic air. These 
things suggested the deep stabilities 
of country life—the slow, inevitable 
progression of the seasons, the near- 
ness to earth and sky and weather, 
the unchanging processes of birth 
and death, the going of the birds in 
the fall and their sure return in 
the spring, the coming night after 
night of the familiar stars to the 
wide country sky.”* Carl Sandburg, 
like Cather and Suckow, finds in 
the stability and continuance of 
earth, consolation for the transience 
of men. His prairie sings: 


“I am the prairie, mother of men 

waiting— 

I am here when the cities are gone. 

I am here before the cities come. 

I nourished the lonely men on 
horses. 

I will keep the laughing men who 
ride iron, 

I am dust of men.””? 


And believing this, Sandburg can 
feel content in the thought of a long 
sleep, “in the prairie arms, on the 
prairie heart.” 

Fragrantly inviting, this open 
road that leads back to nature; but 
there are those among our disillu- 
sioned moderns who tell us that 
they have tried it, and found it, too, 
to be a cul-de-sac. “Little we see 
in nature that is ours,” mourned 
the pantheistic Wordsworth, mean- 
ing, of course, that we had fallen 
short of our maternal heritage, that 
we were worse than nature. Our 
moderns could echo the sentiment, 


but with an ironically different sig- 
1Ruth Suckow: “A Rural Community” in 

lowa Interiors. 

2Carl Sandburg: “Prairie” in Cornhuskers. 
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nificance. “Little we see in nature 
that is ours” because we are better 
than nature. As Santayana re- 
marks with naive surprise, “She 
hath not made us like her other 
children.” As Huxley (Thomas, 
not Aldous) puts it: “Of moral pur- 
pose, I see no trace in nature. That 
is an article of exclusively human 
manufacture—and very much to 
our credit.” Are we then reduced 
to the antiquated supernaturalism 
of Arnold’s suggestion as to the 
origin of morality? 


“When thou dost bask in Nature’s 
eye, 
Ask how she viewed thy self-con- 
trol, 
Thy struggling, tasked morality. 


“*Ah, child!’ she cries, ‘that strife 
divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine? 


“*VYet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once—but where? 


“**Twas when the heavenly house 
I trod 
And lay upon the breast of God.’ ”® 


But, objects another group of 
critics: struggling, tasked morality 
is just what we want to get rid of. 
All that belongs to the stultifying 
mechanical consciousness of our 
higher nerve centers. Cerebral ac- 
tivity is positively pernicious. No 
open road will get you anywhere 
unless you park your inhibitions 
and your brains at the entrance to 
the highway. Then and only then 
can you spin dizzily down, perhaps 
not an open road, but an intoxicat- 

38Matthew Arnold: “Morality.” 
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ing roller-coaster, down to the dark 
delights of the deepest blood-con- 
sciousness. So Jeffers and Law- 
rence, so Huneker and Anderson. 

This philosophy of drift, this ra- 
tionalization of decadence, had its 
most exquisite expression in Pater’s 
famous conclusion to the essays on 
the Renaissance. In the world of 
Walter Pater there was no abiding 
stability either on the face of the 
. earth or in the heart of man. Hence 
for him a philosophy of flux gives 
sanction to a philosophy of sensa- 
tion. We are all, he tell us, con- 
damnés. “We are all under a sen- 
tence of death, but with a sort of 
indefinite reprieve; we have an in- 
terval, and then our place knows us 
no more. ... Our one chance lies in 
expanding that interval, in getting 
as many pulsations as possible into 
the given time. . . . While all melts 
under our feet, we may well catch 
at any exquisite passion that seems 
by a lifted horizon to set the spirit 
free for a moment.” 

One may heighten sensation by 
gin or numb it by opium; in either 
case, one is definitely seeking an 
abnormality in sensation, confess- 
ing that the simple sensations of 
the Back-to-Nature school are not 
enough. If one lifts the Painted 
Veils and enters this open road, one 
may encounter strange sights,— 
such as it is not convenient to men- 
tion, as Cabell is fond of remarking 
tantalizingly; Roan and Silver Stal- 
lions, Plumed Serpents, Dark Flow- 
ers of Evil, while over the Secret 
Glory of The Hill of Dreams pre- 
sides the Great God Pan, echoes the 
mocking chorus of Dark Laughter. 

The guides who beckon us to- 
ward this road do not even promise 
that it will be the road to happiness. 
Says D. H. Lawrence contemptu- 
ously: “The be-all and end-all of 
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life doesn’t lie in feminine happi- 
ness—or in any happiness.—Could 
anything be more puerile than a 
mankind howling because it isn’t 
happy; like a baby in the bath!’* 
The mating of Kate with Ramon, of 
Allaye with Ciccio is not happiness: 


“He was awful to her, shameless 
so that she died under his shame- 
lessness. And he killed her. He 
simply took her and assassinated 
her.—He intended her to be his 
slave, she knew. And he seemed to 
throw her down and suffocate her 
like a wave.—So she was suffocated 
in his passion.”* 


But having passed through the suf- 
focation of her protesting person- 
ality, Allaye feels only scorn for the 
woman who in the pangs of child- 
birth, resents her suffering as an in- 
sult to her human dignity: 


“TI want to be myself, and I’m 
not myself. I’m just torn to pieces 
by Forces.—Life is a mass of unin- 
telligent forces to which intelligent 
beings are submitted.’ 

“*Perhaps life is something big- 
ger than intelligence,’ said Al- 
vina.’ ’’¢ 


Life is bigger than intelligence: 
that sums-up the anti-intellectualist 
arguments for abandon as a road to 
escape. That is the motive back of 
all Anderson’s symbolism of break- 
ing walls: an invitation to throw 
away, as so much encumbering im- 
pedimenta, our artificially inte- 
grated individuality. Anderson 
prefers Negroes to whites, horses to 
men, because the Negro or the ani- 
mal can live more unapologetically 
from his instincts. “Something we 


4The Lost Girl, p. 53. SIbid., p. 227. 


6Ibid., p. 315. 
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whites have got and think such a 
lot of and are so proud about, isn’t 
much of any good after all.’”" The 
mating moments are for Lawrence 
and Anderson the supreme mo- 
ments, not because out of them are 
the issues of life, but because in 
them are the sensations of death. 
Aline lies on her bed, “her eyes like 
the eyes of a sleepy cat,” somno- 
lently comforted by the cessation of 
thought. Paul “lay with his face 
on the dead pine-leaves, extraordi- 
narily quiet.—He felt as if nothing 
mattered, as if his living were 
smeared away into the beyond. To 
be alive, to be urgent and insistent, 
—that was not-to-be. The highest 
of all was to melt out into that dark- 
ness and sway there identified with 
the great Being.—To be rid of our 
individuality, which is our will, 
which is our effort—to live effort- 
less, a kind of conscious sleep,— 
that is very beautiful.’”*® 

Scrap intelligence; take masoch- 
istic delight in your own degra- 
dation,—stript of the camouflage of 
beautiful language, this is the coun- 
sel of decadence. Has not our road 
doubled upon itself, bringing us 
back to our blind alley of futility, 
back to the contention of Aldous 
Huxley that life is tolerable only 
on the condition that we refrain 
from thinking? 

Arises a new guide, voicing an- 
other criticism of the urge to aban- 
don. The state of gratified passion 
may, as Lawrence claims, approxi- 
mate that of death; still, O’Neill re- 
minds us, it is only an approxima- 
tion. The momentarily satiated de- 
sire will revive to sting us afresh; 
the momentarily submerged per- 


7Sherwood Anderson: Horses and Men, p. 
200. 


8Sherwood Anderson: Dark Laughter. 
9D. H. Lawrence: Sons and Lovers, p. 354. 
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sonalities will reassert their inde- 
pendence. The only safety lies, not 
in the gratification, but in the ex- 
tinction of desire; the only possible 
happiness is the ecstasy of annihila- 
tion. The only open road is that 
which leads to Nirvana. Ruth in 
Beyond the Horizon finds release 
only when “her mind sinks back 
into that spent calm beyond the fur- 
ther troubling of any hope.” Nina 
of Strange Interlude may strive to 
act on her mother-in-law’s maxim: 
“To be happy is as near as we can 
come to being good”; but adultery 
and abortion bring her only to a 
longing for reunion with “God the 
Mother—passing back into her sub- 
stance, blood of her blood again, 
peace of her peace.” Darrell her 
lover turns back to experiment with 
his cells, “sensible, unicellular life 
that floats in the sea and has never 
learned the cry for happiness,” 
with the envious prayer, “O God, 
so deaf and dumb and blind, help 
me to be resigned to stay an atom” 
—a prayer which recalls the terri- 
ble indictment of Hardy’s Dynasts: 


“O the intolerable antilogy 
Of making figments feel!” 


Only “poor old Charlie passed be- 
yond desire has all the luck at last.” 
Like Nina, Reuben Light longs to 
creep back into the bosom of the all. 
He passes from his scientific faith 
that “there is no God but Elec- 
tricity” to a mystical worship of the 
Dynamo as the mysterious conduc- 
tor of the Life Force. He ends with 
the fanatical joy of a devotee by 
committing hara-kari before his 
God; his expiring moan is “a min- 
gling of pain and loving consumma- 
tion.” The solos in praise of death 
mount to a pzxan in Lazarus 
Laughed, as his followers fling 
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themselves laughing upon the 
spears of the Roman legions, chant- 
ing exultantly: 


“Once as squirming specks we 
crept from the tides of the sea. Now 
we return to the sea! Once as 
quivering flecks of rhythm we beat 
down from the sun. Now we reén- 
ter the sun! Cast aside is our piti- 
able pretense, our immortal ego- 
hood.” 


The Hairy Ape, symbol, O’Neill 
tells us of “man who has lost his 
old harmony with nature, the har- 
mony which he used to have as an 
animal and has not yet acquired in 
a spiritual way,” at last “belongs” 
when crushed in the arms of the 
gorilla. Back to the beast, back to 
the electron, back to the swirling 
dust of empty spaces, leads the road 
along which O’Neill urges us to 
Nirvana. 

A group of aloof, superior-look- 
ing individuals refuse to glance 
down either the road to the jungle 
or the road to Nirvana. If we ask 
them what roads they would sug- 
gest as alternatives, they offer con- 
flicting answers, having in common 
chiefly their insistence that theirs 
is a steep and narrow road and few 
there be that find it, that it is really 
designed only for privileged mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia, for Nietz- 
schean noblemen. So whether their 
signposts read, “To the Ivory 
Tower,” “To Poictesme,” “Beyond 
Good and Evil,” or “To the High 
Religion of Humanism,” they offer 
scant encouragement to the average 
mortal. Here Santayana suavely 
welcomes us to “a triumph amid il- 
lusions, an order within chaos, la 
gloire du neant.” Close to Mr. 
Santayana is Mr. Lippmann enlist- 
ing recruits in “a voluntary aris- 
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tocracy of the spirit.” These aristo- 
crats of the school of noblesse oblige 
are too mild for Herr Nietzsche who 
cries stridently to his supermen to 
“live dangerously,” who proclaims 
a new commandment, “Be hard.” 
If war-time prejudices have ham- 
pered our comprehension of Ger- 
man, Mr. Mencken will be delighted 
to act as interpreter. The Nietz- 
schean dogmas, translated into 
Menckenese, read as follows: the 
underman, the middle-western Bap- 
tist yokel, needs to be supported by 
the pleasing illusions of poetry and 
religion; the superman, like myself, 
can get along very nicely without 
them, thank you. “He faces death 
the inexorable, not perhaps with 
complete serenity, but at least, with 
dignity. If he has not proved posi- 
tively that religion is not true, then 
he has certainly proved that it is 
not necessary. Men may live de- 
cently without it, and they may die 
courageously without it. But not 
of course, all men. The capacity 
for that proud imperturbability is 
rare in the race. For the rest there 
must be faith, as there must be 
morals. It is their fate to live ab- 
surdly, flogged by categorical im- 
peratives of their own shallow 
imagining, and to die insanely, 
grasping for hands that are not 
there.”2° 


And yet we wonder,—what if, 
after all, the hands were there, out- 
stretched in welcome? A few of our 
moderns act on the hypothesis that 
they may be, and arising, right 
about face to run along the road 
that leads to the Father’s House. It 
may be the Father’s House in the 
sense of a restful return to an old 
tradition, such as Lewisohn re- 
counts in Midchannel, Chesterton 

10H. L. Mencken: Treatise on the Gods. 
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in Orthodoxy, Henry Adams in the 
Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres. It 
may be, as with Thornton Wilder, 
the defiant reassertion of a pattern 
of purpose, of a faith in the Love 
that gathers the scattered leaves of 
all the universe into one supreme 
volume. It may be, perhaps, only 
a passing mood, a toying with faith 
for the sake of a novel pose, as I 
suspect it is in the poems of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. It may be the 
passionate credo of a child of the 
night, like Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, who, while confessing: 


“I cannot find my way; there is no 
star 
In all the shrouded heavens any- 
where,” 


yet makes his splendid act of faith: 


“Through it all,—above, beyond it 
all, 

I know the far-sent message of the 
years, 

I feel the coming glory of the 
Light.” 


What have this curious collection 
of refugees in common that sets 
them apart from the sensation-seek- 
ing primitivists, the hazily idealistic 
humanists, the arrogant followers 
of Nietzsche, the weary longers for 
Nirvana? Well, it was all said in 
a line by a seventeenth century 
poet: “O holy hope and high hu- 
mility!” Humanists may label the 
“holy hope” enervating other- 
worldliness; Nietzscheans may 
brand the “high humility” slaven- 
morale, slave morality. But in this 
mingling of hope and humility alone 
lies the joyous certitude that this 
open road is not merely one of 
many alleys into which we may 
scuttle for temporary _ shelter 
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against a terrifying universe, but 
the road by which we came, the 
road that leads us home. 

For these travelers answer the 
question, “What is Man?” not with 
the pride of the stoic, “He is the 
captain of his soul,” nor with the 
contempt of the naturalist, “He is 
a chemical atom, tossed about in 
the whirl of unknown forces,” but 
with the simple explanation, “He is 
a lost child.” And a curious thrill 
of joy follows this recognition. As 
Chesterton says: “The modern phi- 
losopher had told me again and 
again that I was in the right place, 
and I had still felt depressed, even 
in acquiescence. But I had heard 
that I was in the wrong place, and 
my soul sang for joy, like a bird in 
spring.—The great glad tidings is 
the tidings of the Fall.—The Fall is 
not only the only enlightening, but 
the only encouraging view of life. 
Every other creed is some form of 
surrender to fate. This philosophy 
alone explains the tragic discrep- 
ancy between human aspirations 
and human achievements, the cry 
out of the very depths and abysses 
of the broken heart of man that 
happiness is not only a hope but 
also in some strange manner, a 
memory; and that we are all kings 
in exile.” 

Chesterton is not alone in taking 
the longest way around to invent a 
heresy of his own, only to find that 
he has rediscovered orthodoxy. All 
our sad young men have looked 
upon the world and seen that it was 
out of joint; yet none of them has 
indicted the essential tragedy of life 
more eloquently than Newman in 
his famous passage of the Apologia. 
Let the most pessimistic of the 
moderns say their worst and they 
have but expressed their agreement 
with him that “the human race is 











implicated in some terrible abo- 
riginal calamity.” A Cabell suf- 
fuses lachrymz rerum through 
some score of volumes of his “Bi- 
ography”; but the baffled quest of 
all Cabellian heroes from Jurgen to 
Felix Kennaston is but the restate- 
ment in terms of romantic pessi- 
mism of the old dogma of original 
sin. To our recurrent question, 
“What is Man?” he answers: “A 
maimed god; a monarch of dreams 
incarcerated in a prison of flesh; 
the vicar of omnipotence, moving 
blindly about a place that is not 
home.” 

Not only have our intellectuals 
naively rediscovered the Catholic 
dogma of original sin; they have 
recognized that to find our way 
home we need a divine guide. Gals- 
worthy’s Fleur, that symbol of the 
restless modern who “thinks there’s 
something beyond, and is angry be- 
cause he can’t get at it,” craves for 
her son a surer guidance than she 
has found in her own impulses: 
“Surely it’s a handicap not to be 
able to rely on anything but one’s 
self. The Catholics, you know, 
really do get things out of their re- 
ligion.” Anderson, after diagnosing 
one of his crippled souls, recognizes 
a universal malady beyond human 
help: “To be sure she is a grotesque, 
but then all the people in the world 
are grotesques. We all need to be 
loved,—and the world has no plan 
for creating our lovers.” And as if 
in answer to Anderson, Wilder’s 
Woman of Andros, puzzling over 
the strange new tenderness that 
she and Pamphilus are coming to 
feel for the unfortunates, realizes 
that “our hearts are not strong 
enough to love every moment,” that 
from another world must come the 
Love great enough to understand 
and to save. “This is something 
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new in the world, this concern for 
the unfit and the broken.—That is 
some god’s business.” And in 
Chrysis all the yearning of the pa- 
gan world cries out for its Re- 
deemer: “If only the gods were 
sometimes present among us. To 
have nothing to go by except this 
vague idea that there lies the prin- 
ciple of living.” Amid the broken 
gleams of defeated human love, her 
heart and that of Pamphilus in- 
stinctively prophesy the coming il- 
lumination of divine love and un- 
derstanding; “A sun would rise and 
before that sun all the timidity and 
hesitation wouid disappear.” 

The adherents of the old pagan- 
ism, from the sage of Mantua to the 
Woman of Andros, have dimly seen 
his day and been glad. It has been 
left for the adherents of the new pa- 
ganism to turn scornfully, like El- 
mer Davis from the religion which, 
as he contemptuously admits, 
“satisfies our longings as nothing 
else can do,” preferring to “stand 
on his own feet, even though he 
knows that presently they will be 
swept from under him.” Perverse? 
Perhaps; but characteristic of the 
fatuous modern, determined, like 
Mrs. Wharton’s Grandma Scrimser, 
to exploit a self-made “new reli- 
gion,” “when the old one was 
there, so little exhausted or even 
understood in all its age-long 
beauty.” 

Never a popular road, though, 
that by which it leads us; for at its 
entrance, stands a warning, more 
dismaying to our self-sufficient 
moderns than the grim inscription 
Dante placed over the gates of hell: 
“Abandon pride all ye who enter 
here.” And so those who march 
proudly up the road to the high re- 
ligion of humanism pass by with a 
pitying smile and call this the road 
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of defeated souls, of broken men. 
But the wayfarers on this road, if 
broken men, are those for whom 
the moment of brokenness has been 
a moment of mystical illumination, 
of intolerable joy. As Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson expresses it: 


“there lives 
In ruin, as in failure, the supreme 
Fulfillment unexpressed, the 
rhythm of God 
That beats unheard through songs 
of shattered men 
Who dream, but cannot sound it. 


“There shall at last come ringing 
through the sun, 

Through time, through flesh, a 
music that is true, 

For wisdom is that music, and all 
joy 

That wisdom.” 


This is the music caught by 
Robinson’s Fernando Nash, the 
“Man Who Died Twice” when he 
leaves the “drums of death” for the 
“drums of life,” beating the praises 
of God in the Salvation Army, 


“in a gratefulness 
Of infinite freedom and humility, 
After a bondage of indignant 
years 
And evil sloth. 


“After passion, arrogance, and am- 
bition, 
He had wrought out of martyrdom 
the peace 
That passeth understanding.” 


This is the wisdom sought by 
Henry Adams, when, turning baf- 
fled from the mysterious force of 
the Dynamo, “weak, weary, sore in 
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heart and hope,” he joins the seven 
hundred year long procession of 
pilgrims who have brought their 
cares to the feet of the Virgin of 
Chartres; imploring: 


“Help me to know! not with my 
mocking heart— 

With you who knew yourself un- 
bound by laws; 

Gave God your strength, your life, 
your sight, your heart, 

And took from Him the Thought 
that is the Cause.” 


It is the mood of Millay’s “The 
Blue Flag in the Bog,” an exquisite 
modern version of Francis Thomp- 
son’s “Hound of Heaven,” with the 
same final assurance: 


“All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancied as lost, I have stored for 
thee at home,— 
Rise, take my hand, and come.” 


It is the mood of Millay’s sterner 
poem “The Suicide,” with its final 
terrible sentence of damnation to 
undeserved happiness, its eternal 
torment for an opportunity refused, 
a task laid by. 

Strange that our dilettante lyrist, 
our petulant emancipate should lead 
us back to the most unpopular of 
all discarded dogmas: the concep- 
tion of life as a period of probation 
for which we are strictly account- 
able to a very personal God. Yet 
this and this alone is the open road 
which has no deviousness, neither 
shadow of turning back into the old 
cul-de-sac of purposelessness and 
futility. With this rigorous yet 
challenging philosophy of life, sui- 
cide is the Great Refusal, without 
it, suicide is the sensible escape. 
For as Robinson pertinently asks 
of the futilitarians: 

















“If there be nothing after now, 
And we be nothing anyhow, 
And we know that,—why live?” 


Why, indeed, if we are merely 
trapped and tortured in blind al- 
leys? Some sturdy “animal faith,” 
even without supernatural faith, 
withholds our assent to the ex- 
quisitely voiced despair of the de- 
featists. We instinctively protest 
against the conclusion of the Mod- 
ern Temper that “Ours is a lost 
cause, and there is no place for us in 
the natural universe.” But, as we 
have seen, if we try escape by the al- 
luring back-to-nature road of the 
primitivist, we are puzzled to find 
in man ungratified longings of 
which the natural world seems ig- 
norant. If, reacting from natural- 
ism, we attempt the ascent up the 
steep and narrow road of the hu- 
manist, we discover that the aver- 
age man is incapable of breathing 
long at those rarified altitudes; that, 
in most instances, the hazy direc- 
tions of a subjective estheticism 
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[THE END. ] 
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lead, not to the austere peaks of a 
“high religion,” but to the Abbey 
of Thelume with its Epicurean 
motto, “Do what you will.” 

Where the New Freedom has end- 
ed in the old bewilderment and 
despair, the Catholic finds all the 
dilemmas of the philosophers solved 
in the cry of St. Augustine: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, 
and our hearts are ever restless, un- 
til they find their rest in Thee.” Man 
is a lost child; never more lost or 
more childish than when stoutly as- 
serting his independence, bragging 
of his self-sufficiency. Happy those 
whom “high humility” saves from 
the insolence of humanism, whom 
“holy hope” saves from the im- 
potence of defeatism; happy, 
however hard their road; for it 
alone leads to the heights, it 
alone is illumined by the vision 
glimpsed 


“beyond our sunset fires 
That lights again the way by which 
we came.” 

















RUSKIN 


By RoBErRT SENCOURT 


USKIN is the most gorgeous 
and the most impassioned of 

all great English preachers. He 
had no interest in either theology 
or philosophy, but no preacher ever 
had a keener sense of the practical 
application in the world of to-day 
of the moral ideals of the Greek 
philosophers, and the Hebrew 
prophets, and above all of the prac- 
tical meaning of justice and mercy. 
Like Newman, he saw that the so- 
ciety of England had in their daily 
life exchanged the worship of 
Christ for the worship of Mammon: 
like Newman and Liddon, he was 
the master of an eloquent and a re- 
morseless style. But whereas Lid- 
don had carefully thought out the 
Christian life as a whole, whereas 
Newman spoke and wrote as a 
Catholic to Catholics, stressing that 
life of the Church which is peculiar 
to Christianity, Ruskin, adapting 
himself unconsciously to the domi- 
nant trend of Protestantism, insist- 
ed on the virtue and the practice 
which are universal in all systems 
of both ethics and religion. For 
the elaborate system of mysticism 
in which St. Paul fused a subtle 
and piercing theology with the fire 
of his heart’s love, Ruskin, as far 
as one can see, cared nothing. Of 
personal interest in the figure of 
the Redeemer of men, he shows 
hardly more trace than he shows in 
a doctrine of redemption. As a 
preacher, therefore, he is in the cen- 
tral particular impractical. For it 
is in and through the sharing of a 
life other than our own, it is by 





powers freely given to transcend 
our own natures, it is in a word by 
the grace of the heavenly Spirit, and 
not by reliance on some intrinsic 
nobleness in our own natures, nor 
by stubborn pride in our own hon- 
or, that we can reform either our- 
selves as individuals, or the social 
system in which we live. Without 
such themes as those of Liddon, and 
of Newman, the echoing orchestral 
tones of Ruskin would hardly be 
more to us than a great emotional 
stirring, like the music of Beetho- 
ven’s greater symphonies or the 
shrill music of storm wind in the 
woods,— 

“Tumultuous concords, seized at 

once 
With savage inspiration,” 


straining the branches, tearing the 
leaves and making the tree-tops 
noisy with the voice of distant seas. 

But Ruskin was not alone: his 
great power is that he is at once the 
social and the artistic complement 
of a great revival in the Church, to 
whom he calls with fierce insist- 
ence that piety is but hypocrisy un- 
til the graces of redemption come to 
flower in hopes of justice and 
mercy, and enrich earth with the 
harvest of works of true and last- 
ing beauty. The Savior of Men, as 
he walked among Palestinian 
scenes and watched their oriental 
laborers toiling in the open air, 
seized on illustrations homely and 
haunting to make real to men the 
supernal import of His life among 
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them. Ruskin, trained in his Bible, 
seized on the same method to ask 
the same telling questions: his ab- 
normal and _ passionate nature 
thrilled to the divine fierceness of 
the Christ; and, like the Christ, his 
noble anger knew no compromise 
when he spoke of mercy towards 
the poor. His preaching rises to 
the Everest of its power in the four 
lectures grouped together under the 
title Unto This Last. His theme 
then was wealth: his essays, there- 
fore, are lectures on political econ- 
omy. And his doctrine is that there 
is no wealth but life. “That coun- 
try,” he says, “is the richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings; 
that man is richest who having per- 
fected the functions of his own life 
to the utmost has also the widest 
helpful influence, both personal, 
and by means of his possessions, 
over the lives of others.” 

Such a doctrine came on England, 
came on Europe, came on even the 
New World, with a crash of sur- 
prise. Three ideals had taken pos- 
session of what they called civiliza- 
tion: physical convenience which 
brought down to its own level the 
strenuous word comfort,—s port 
which was the great organization of 
open air amusement, chiefly for the 
few, and chiefly for the killing of 
animals,—and thirdly the all per- 
vasive ideal of ciphered assets, bear- 
ing interest, in the way of bank ac- 
counts or stocks and shares. And 
this enjoyment of Mammon,—an 
enjoyment coarse, brutal, unscru- 
pulous and artificial—had blinded 
men both to the true attainment of 
riches and beauty, and to sharing 
them with others. Yet wealth for 
all who deserved it—though not for 
those who would not work for it, 
or would not save for it—is what 
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Ruskin had in view for society. 
But consider, he asked, “consider 
whether, even supposing it guilt- 
less, luxury would be desired by 
any of us, if we saw clearly at our 
sides the suffering which accom- 
panies it in the world. Luxury is 
indeed possible in the future,—in- 
nocent and exquisite; luxury for all 
and by the help of all; but luxury 
at present can only be enjoyed by 
the ignorant; the cruelest man liv- 
ing could not sit at his feast unless 
he sat blindfolded. Raise the veil 
boldly; face the light; and if, as 
yet, the light of the eyes can be 
seen only through tears, and the 
light of the body through sack- 
cloth, go thou forth weeping, bear- 
ing precious seed, until the time 
come and the kingdom, when 
Christ’s gift of bread, and bequest 
of peace, shall be “Unto this last as 
unto thee”; and when, for earth’s 
severed multitudes of the wicked 
and the weary, there shall be holier 
reconciliation than that of the nar- 
row home, and calm economy 
where the Wicked cease—not from 
trouble but from  troubling—and 
the Weary are at rest.” 

Such a theme is even now re- 
freshing, and Ruskin examines it 
as an eagle might attack a sheep. 
He spied it in a soaring flight into 
the roseate vapors: he circled 
round it in graceful and narrowing 
flights: finally he pounced on it 
with ruthless surprise and before 
long he had torn out its entrails. 

Mill and Ricardo had put forward 
the doctrines of political economy 
which were his prey. He looks into 
their definitions, he sees their spe- 
ciousness, he brings the matter 
down to simple common-sense illus- 
trations, he mingles it with sound- 
ing sentences from the Old Testa- 
ment, he brings in some etymology, 
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he has a little play with words, he 
gives some literary illusions, he 
makes now and again a humorous 
sally, and then he develops his pas- 
sionate invective against all that is 
sordid in or around the industrial 
and capitalist system of England. 
His chief point is that good work 
must be done for the sake of doing 
it, and not for the sake of the 
money it brings in. That he points 
out is accepted in the case of the 
physician, the soldier, and the 
clerk in Holy Orders: and he insists 
that it is, and must be equally true, 
in the case of the merchant, the 
banker, and the investor. 

It is not surprising that contem- 
porary investors did not welcome 
these contentions: nor even that so- 
cialists have claimed Ruskin as one 
of themselves. But one needs read 
very little of his work to see that he 
was hostile to practically everything 
associated then or now with the 
word Socialism. Firstly, he pointed 
out that it was idle to expect from 
Parliament the things he longed 
for, and that they depended most 
of all on the spirit of the workers 
at their work. Secondly, he insisted 
that the man who was in rightful 
possession of his money should not 
be deprived of it, least of all to en- 
courage the  ne’er-do-well, the 
spendthrift, or the idler. Thirdly, 
he never wavered in his assertion 
that there must always be, and that 
there should be, a distinction be- 
tween the rich and poor, and be- 
tween an upper class and a lower 
class. He was especially a partisan 
of the military officer whom he cites 
again and again as an ideal exam- 
ple of leadership, and he was a 
great believer in the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of the gentleman, as well 
as of the function of the landholder. 
Far from being a socialist, or even 
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a liberal parliamentarian, he was 
not even satisfied with the Tories. 
He was in fact a feudalist. He was 
a thorough believer in government 
by aristocracy, though aristocracy 
did not for him depend merely on 
rank or wealth; it was simply, 
wherever it might be found, the 
power of fine leadership. 

His object was not therefore that 
of the political agitator, or of the 
party politician. It was the preach- 
er’s. And that is where its value is, 
even in the world of business. The 
defect of his preaching we have 
seen: but that must not be allowed 
to distract attention to its peculiar 
value. For as a preacher, he con- 
centrated on two subjects, immemo- 
rial art and actual life. And on 
those subjects he said what we can- 
not quite expect the manufacturer 
or the merchant to find out for him- 
self. For the business man cannot 
be expected to be either prophet or 
philosopher. His work is in the 
foot sloggers and he cannot have 
the wider or novel view of the lei- 
sured explorer on the mountain 
height, of the calvary man on recon- 
naissance, or of the aviator who 
takes the swallow’s journey with 
the speed of an arrow. Ruskin 
combined all these as prophet and 
preacher. He rose on the wings of 
sincerity into the golden air of 
morning, and in the brilliance of a 
Southern night, he played among 
the stars. This is not the place to 
recapitulate his political economy 
as that of a Christian. It is set out 
succinctly and with mastery in the 
strenuous pages of Unto This Last. 
It will be found particularly appo- 
site and refreshing in this period of 
crisis, which it does not a little to 
explain. For countries will be 
found to be in misery almost in ex- 
act proportion to the desire of their 

















leaders to get rich quickly in the 
wrong way. Those, that is to say, 
who forced “salesmanship” into an 
end in itself, who cared little about 
the quality of their work, who put 
democracy in the place of aristoc- 
racy, and tariffs in the place of in- 
ternational codperation, or who, 
finally, put too heavy burdens of 
loan on the life of agriculture or in- 
dustry, and invented credits to 
wage a war so long that it tempted 
the victors to unjust peace. All that 
foolishness receives a forcible rea- 
soned condemnation in Ruskin’s 
classic: and there is no excuse for 
ignoring him because certain parts 
of this work,—even in his political 
economy in Time and Tide,—are 
fanciful and tiresome with the tire- 
someness of all Utopias. Ruskin’s 
greatness in these matters is not the 
constructive philosopher’s. It is, as 
has been said, the preacher’s. 

We must not expect him to eluci- 
date those natural tendencies of the 
Wealth of Nations which are the 
theme of Adam Smith, and of which 
we are so sharply reminded in our 
own time by Sir Ernest Benn. And 
we must remember that we, espe- 
cially in Great Britain, are suffering 
from one great injustice which Rus- 
kin did not foresee, the fact that the 
Civil Services have taken advantage 
of parliamentary activity and adult 
suffrage to disturb and ruin the 
wealth of nations in the interests of 
so-called re-distribution which 
means State capitalism, instead of 
private enterprise. What Ruskin 
does show is, however, that all this 
modern tendency is in itself a move 
down the wrong road, and in the 
end leads nowhere but into ruin. 
The reform must come neither from 
functionaries nor politicians, but 
from the people who are engaged on 
work in the way they work, and in 
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the means and scale of their reward. 
And that, after all, they can to a 
large extent choose themselves, now 
as then. “What is chiefly needed in 
England at the present day,” wrote 
Ruskin seventy years ago,—it is 
true still,—‘‘is to show the quantity 
of pleasure that may be obtained 
by a consistent, well-administered 
competence, modest, confessed and 
laborious. We need examples of 
people, who, leaving Heaven to de- 
cide whether they are to rise in the 
world, decide for themselves that 
they will be happy in it, and have 
resolved to seek —not greater 
wealth, but simpler pleasure; not 
higher fortune but deeper felicity; 
making the first of possessions self- 
possession; and honouring them- 
selves in the harmless pride and 
calm pursuits of peace.” 

Ruskin was seldom recognized in 
his own day as a great preacher, 
and his political economy was pret- 
ty generally derided. He was ad- 
mired (so in our day, he is general- 
ly despised) as a writer of prose 
and a critic of art. He began his 
career, when hardly yet a graduate 
of Oxford, by his defense of Turner 
in that great series of essays on art 
which makes up the seven volumes 
of Modern Painters. That work is 
a landmark in the history of zsthet- 
ics. He works out from Platonic 
foundations his philosophy of 
beauty, and makes an addition to 
the philosophia perennis. To cover 
the ground of such a treatise is no 
more possible in this paper than it 
is to recapitulate Unto This Last or 
The Crown of Wild Olive, but it is 
so widely ignored that one is in- 
vited to vindicate its wisdom. Its 
excellence, as M. Charles Du Bois 
has pointed out in his famous Jour- 
nal, is that of a man who went to 
art, as he went to Nature, to learn 
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from them what the best is rather 
than to impose on them his own 
standards of judgment. Aristotle 
pointed out that criticism is occu- 
pied with three things, subject, se- 
lection, and manner. Of these it 
was the chosen subject which to 
Ruskin was all important: tech- 
nique falls into the second place, 
while art is found to be great in the 
degree that it enriches the mind 
with great ideas. “And I call an 
idea great,” he proceeds, “in propor- 
tion as it is received by a higher 
faculty of the mind, and as it more 
fully occupies, and in occupying, 
exercises and exalts the faculty by 
which it is received.” This is a 
preacher’s word on art, but it does 
not fail on that account to be subtle 
or profound: and in the end such a 
theory is a much better one than 
any produced in our own time by 
Mr. Berenson, and leaves us with a 
due sense of the worth, or worth- 
lessness, of the same critic’s (or 
should we not say dealer’s) talk on 
“tactile values.” Genius, like mad- 
ness, is a thing of swiftness and 
surprise: its flights are often high 
and wild, and Ruskin was no stran- 
ger to its vagaries. But he pro- 
duced a solid and well reasoned 
doctrine of artistic beauty, and 
even though his arrow flies in the 
storm, with astounding frequency 
it finds the distant target. 

But before long, we realize that 
Ruskin is no more the scientific 
critic of art than he was the scien- 
tific economist. As we have insist- 
ed, he is still the preacher. He is 
guiding the criticism of art as Plato 
or Aristotle guided it, by eternal 
principles as well as he could under- 
stand them or apply them. Now 
setting out on his chart, like a Pla- 
tonist, the great names of abstract 
virtues, courage, modesty, magnifi- 
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cence and nobleness (which is his 
favorite), now recalling and elabo- 
rating the most telling sentences of 
classic Hebrew, now peering into 
the secrets of Nature and now en- 
raptured by his remorseless fer- 
vent meditative scrutiny of master- 
pieces in art of Nature (for certain- 
ly Creation has its masterpieces) 
his theme is beauty as a moral ex- 
pression of the religious spirit. And 
that is his criterion. In The Stones 
of Venice he centers his attack upon 
the architecture of the Renaissance 
by saying: “It is the moral nature 
of it which is corrupt.” 

Let us see how he goes on: “It is 
base, unnatural, unfruitful, unen- 
joyable and impious. Pagan in its 
origin, proud and unholy in its re- 
vival, paralysed in its old age.” 
That was not all: it was invented 
to make “plagiarists of its archi- 
tects, slaves of its workmen, and 
sybarites of its inhabitants; an 
architect in which intellect is idle, 
invention impossible, but in which 
all luxury is gratified and all in- 
solence fortified.” We read no fur- 
ther to see that Ruskin is raving. 
We need only face this passage with 
the interior of St. Peter’s at Rome 
or even the Campidoglio, with the 
Madonna della Salute at Venice, or 
in London with St. Paul’s. And 
when we remember that the man 
who denounced these triumphs of 
humanism asserted with equal 
force that the greatest artist of all 
time was Tintoretto, we see that we 
are dealing with caprice and eccen- 
tricity. Ruskin was brought up in 
an age which did not understand 
the Counter-Reformation, and when 
we have said that we have said al- 
most everything, unless we allow 
the critic a passion of perversity 
when he has made a discovery, or 
states a view which is original. 














The theories of the great preach- 
er on art have been made the sub- 
ject of another master, Geoffrey 
Scott. Ruskin’s work, he wrote, 
was to make architecture seem im- 
portant. “The sound and fury, not 
unduly charged with significance; 
the colour of his periods; the elo- 
quence which casts suspicion on 
the soundest argument, and recon- 
ciles us to the weakest; the flaming 
prophecies and passionate unreason 
had that effect at least. They were 
intensely dynamic.” But more than 
that: they were set up on a central 
illuminating truth as on a rock of 
stone. For “great art,” as Geoffrey 
Scott concluded, “will be distin- 
guished from that which is merely 
zesthetically clever by a nobility, 
that in its final analysis is moral: or 
rather, the nobility which we call 
moral is in itself zsthetic. But, 
since it interests us in life as well 
as in art, we cannot, or should not 
—meet it in art without a sense of 
its imaginative reaches into life.” 
It is in fact misleading, and rather 
morbid, to talk frequently of beauty 
as though it were an end in itself. 
Beauty, it is true, is the end and 
object of each art, but each art has 
its own language, its own special- 
ties, its own technique, its own nat- 
ural rules and tendencies which are 
a subject of interest, and for which 
the preacher’s guidance, though al- 
ways necessary, is never adequate. 
In the case of Ruskin, the artistic in- 
terest gradually faded away, and by 
the time that Oxford had made him 
the Slade Professor, he was a teach- 
er only in the sense that he was a 
preacher, as we see in The Eagle’s 
Nest. For science, art, and litera- 


ture, he insisted, are failures unless 
they succeed in making earth an 
Eden: “Science does its duty, not 
in telling us the causes of spots in 
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the sun; but in explaining to us the 
laws of our own life, and the conse- 
quences of their violation. Art does 
its duty, not in filling monster gal- 
leries with frivolous, or dreadful, or 
indecent pictures; but in complet- 
ing the comforts and refining the 
pleasures of daily occurrence, and 
familiar service; and _ literature 
does its duty, not in wasting our 
hours in political discussion, or in 
idle fiction; but in raising our fancy 
to the height of what may be noble, 
honest and felicitous in actual life; 
—in giving us, though we may our- 
selves be poor and unknown, the 
companionship of the wisest fellow 
spirits of every age, and country,— 
and in aiding the communication of 
clear thoughts and faithful pur- 
poses, among distant nations, which 
will at last breathe calm upon the 
sea of lawless passion, and change 
into such halcyon days the winter 
of the world, that the birds of the 
air may have their nests in peace, 
and the Son of Man where to lay 
His head.” 


Ruskin excels in the management 
of his long sentences, sentences 
which in their crowded variety and 
grandeur remind one of the most 
elaborate compositions of Titian, 
Veronese, or Tintoretto. Let us 
take first his picture of Venice in 
the Fifth Book of Modern Painters: 


“A wonderful piece of world. 
Rather itself a world. It lay along 
the face of the waters, no larger, as 
its captains saw it from their masts 
at evening, than a bar of sunset 
that could not pass away; but for 
its power it must have seemed to 
them as if they were sailing in the 
expanse of heaven, and this a great 
planet, whose orient edge widened 
through ether. A world from which 
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all ignoble care and petty thoughts 
were banished, with all the com- 
mon and poor elements of life. No 
foulness, nor tumult in those trem- 
ulous streets that filled or fell be- 
neath the moon; but rippled music 
of majestic change or thrilling si- 
lence. No weak walls could rise 
above them, no low-roofed cottage, 
nor straw-built shed. Only the 
strength as of rock, and the finished 
setting of stones most precious. 
And round them, far as the eye 
could reach, still the soft moving of 
stainless waters, proudly pure; as 
not the flower, so neither the thorn 
nor the thistle, could grow in the 
glancing fields. Ethereal strength 
of Alps, dream-like, vanishing in 
high procession beyond the Tor- 
cellan shore; blue islands of Paduan 
hills, poised in the golden west. 
Above, free winds and fiery clouds 
ranging at their will,—brightness 
out of the north, and balm from the 
south, and the dais of the evening 
and morning clear in the limitless 
light of arched heaven and circling 
sea.” 


Let us take again the opening 
sentence—just one sentence—from 
his description of the facade of San 
Marco at Venice: 


“There arose a vision out of the 
earth, and all the great square 
seems to have opened from it in a 
kind of awe that we may see it far 
away;—a multitude of pillars and 
white domes, clustered into a long 
low pyramid of coloured light: a 
treasure heap, it seems, partly of 
gold, and partly of opal and mother- 
of-pearl, hollowed beneath with five 
great vaulted porches, ceiled with 
fair mosaic and beset with sculp- 
tures of alabaster, clear as amber 
and delicate as ivory;—sculpture 
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fantastic and involved of palm 
leaves and lilies and grapes and 
pomegranates, and birds clinging 
and fluttering among the branches, 
all twined together into an endless 
network of birds and plumes; and 
in the midst of it, the solemn forms 
of angels, sceptred, and robed to 
their feet, and, leaning to each oth- 
er across the gates, their pictures in- 
distinct among gleaming of the 
golden ground through the leaves 
beside them, interrupted and dim, 
like the morning light when it fad- 
ed back among the branches of 
Eden when its walls were angel 
guarded long ago.” 


There is one typical sentence, and 
such another follows it. And there 
is a passage equally famous on the 
beauty of Pisa (as compared with 
the sordidness of Rochdale) in the 
Two Paths. 

But let us watch instead how he 
tells the painters to contemplate the 
olive on Mediterranean hills. 


“We have loved it, even to the 
hoary dimness of its delicate foli- 
age, subdued and faint, as if the 
ashes of the Gethsemane agony had 
been cast upon it forever, and to have 
traced, line by line, the gnarled 
writhings of its intricate branches, 
and the pointed fretwork of its light 
and narrow leaves, inlaid in the 
blue field of the sky, and the small 
rosy white stars of its spring blos- 
soming, and the beads of sable fruit 
scattered by autumn along its top- 
most boughs—the right in Israel of 
the stranger, the fatherless and the 
widow,—and more than all the soft- 
ness of the mantle, silver grey and 
tender, like the down of a bird’s 
breast, with which, far away, it 
veils the undulations of the moun- 

1The Stones of Venice. IV. 











tains: these it had been well for 
them to have seen and drawn, what- 
ever they had left untouched in the 


gallery.’? 


Such is the passionate prose of 
Ruskin, and no preacher was ever 
more eloquent. He impregnates 
prose with mystery, and makes it a 
music to lead us into that other 
realm, that other mode of life, to 
which it is the province of poetry to 
lead us. Ruskin can be simple, 
conversational or witty: but the 
prose we associate with him is that 
which is one with the terrible, sub- 
lime and beauteous things of which 
he loves to speak. It is, in fact, the 
prose of literature. And there is a 
peculiar function of the sermon as 
literature. Its purpose is suited to 
the place and occasion of its deliv- 
erance: and that occasion is most 
often the interruption of a liturgy. 
As with a liturgy, therefore, it de- 
pends less on discursive reason that 
on the evolution of a mood: and the 
mood is wonder: a wonder in which 
we are led to breathe an ampler air, 
and to find reason so filled by feel- 
ing and brought to such calm by 
thanksgiving or admiration that our 
passions are made sublime and 
beautiful like the subject of their 
interest. This is the highest func- 
tion of prose, as it is of poetry. 

Prose, it is true, has other pur- 
poses, and it should not confuse its 
domestic duties with its function as 


2The Stones of Venice. 
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literature. We need a word to dis- 
tinguish the prose of literature, as 
we distinguish poetry from verse. 
The most gorgeous prose rises from 
the discursion of reason into impas- 
sioned beauty as the romance of 
love heightens and intensifies the 
riches of life: and Ruskin made no 
mistake when in a purple flight he 
wrote with such elaborate gorgeous- 
ness. The prose of literature can 
best afford to be intense and pas- 
sionate, for so, when all is said, it is 
most spiritual. “All great art is the 
work of the whole living creature, 
body .and soul, but chiefly of the 
soul.” Is it not thé secret of the 
prose, as of poetry and indeed of 
all art, to carry the senses into 
mysticism. Mysticism has its own 
hiding places and coverts where 
her children live invisible and dim: 
but she has also her great gulfs and 
prospects open to the world’s vari- 
ety. It was the outward world 
which was ever before the poet and 
prophet of the Old Testament, and 
which was the favorite imagery of 
the Redeemer Himself. It was thus 
woven into the Bible which is and 
must always be the groundwork of 
Christian preaching. Beauty, there- 
fore, contemplates with the search- 
ing, sweeping eye of a majestic and 
religious passion, and, associated 
not only with the inspiration of ar- 
tistic genius but with Plato’s 
scheme of ideal perfections is the 
theme of Ruskin’s preaching, and 
the secret of his supreme success. 














A YANKEE CAPTAIN AND SPANISH PRIESTS 


By M. M. HorrMANN 


EXICO, its people, its history 

and its culture are much to 
the fore to-day in the American 
world of publications, in book and 
magazine and pamphlet. The aver- 
age Catholic reader, although he 
may never have traveled in Spanish 
America and witnessed its age-old 
church and _ educational institu- 
tions, speedily becomes aware of 
the lack of sympathy, and even fre- 
quently of the sheer ignorance, dis- 
played by the writers toward these 
hoary cultural establishments. 
Stuart Chase’s Mezico, and Carleton 
Beal’s Mexican Maze, admirable as 
they are from many viewpoints, are 
the most recent instances. This al- 
most hostile attitude, however, is 
not a new one; it reaches back to 
the earliest decades of our nation’s 
existence, and the succeeding years 
of usually peaceful intercourse 
seem to have accentuated it rather 
than softened it. 

One of the very earliest of these 
American writers was a most fasci- 
nating national figure in his day. 
A young, blond and daring officer 
of the United States army, Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, almost at the 
same time that Lewis and Clark 
made their memorable expedition 
up the Missouri and through the 
West, was the hero of one of the 
epic explorations of American his- 
tory—the exploratory trip to the 
headwaters of the Mississippi in 
1805. A year later he was at the 
head of an equally momentous ex- 
pedition through the unknown wil- 
derness of the Southwest and dis- 
covered the famous mountain that 





bears his name to-day, Pike’s Peak. 
And the following year saw him 
leading his most daring and like- 
wise most intriguing expedition, the 
major part of which he spent as a 
captive, marching through the then 
mysterious lands — mysterious, at 
least, to a Yankee officer—of New 
Spain. His subsequent rise in the 
army was rapid and but five years 
later in the War of 1812 we find 
him when but thirty-four years of 
age and as General Pike of the in- 
vading American army mortally 
wounded while at the head of his 
troops during the capture of York 
—(Toronto to-day) ; and like Wolfe 
in front of Quebec, dying happily 
when he learned that his colors 
were triumphantly entering the 
conquered city. 

With the passing years, the young 
general rapidly receded as a roman- 
tic figure and to-day he is practical- 
ly unrecognized as of historical im- 
portance. His one book, which he 
published in 1807, concerned his 
explorations, and but a few copies 
of this edition are now in existence. 
Its long title reads: An Account of 
Expeditions to the Sources of the 
Mississippi, and through the West- 
ern Parts of Louisiana, to the 
Sources of the Arkansaw, Kans, La 
Platte, and Pierre Jaun, Rivers; 
Performed by Order of the Govern- 
ment of the United States during 
the Years 1805, 1806, and 1807. And 
a Tour through the Interior Parts 
of New Spain, when Conducted 
through these Provinces, by Order 
of the Captain-General, in the Year 
1807. By Major Z. M. Pike. This 
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interesting story was in print fully 
four years before the account of 
Lewis and Clark, the Northwest ex- 
plorers, was published. The Pike 
book, rather jumbled and suffering 
from lack of polish and proper edit- 
ing, was nevertheless a literary sen- 
sation and enjoyed quite a vogue 
for a time, and then seems to have 
slipped completely into oblivion. 
From this it was rescued for a short 
while in 1895, when Elliott Cours 
edited and published the story, but 
this issue has also been long out of 
print, and copies of it are almost 
impossible of acquisition. 

The most interesting part of the 
Pike journals, especially in view of 
recent historical events, is the 
“Tour through the Interior Parts of 
New Spain.” Pike in this expedi- 
tion was probably a tool of Aaron 
Burr, when this former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States was plot- 
ting to set up an empire west of the 
Mississippi. At any rate, he was 
the direct emissary of General 
James Wilkinson, who was un- 
doubtedly a co-conspirator with 
Burr. His instructions were to 
treat with the Indian tribes and to 
explore the Red River; that is, 
these were the official instructions, 
but what private counsels he had 
been given by General Wilkinson 
have never been revealed. Toward 
the end of February, 1807, after his 
party had been exposed to frightful 
sufferings caused by the rigorous 
winter in the Rockies, he found 
himself, whether by design or other- 
wise, on the Rio Grande River in 
New Spain, in what is now north- 
ern New Mexico. He and his party 
were taken prisoners by a squad- 
ron of Spanish dragoons and es- 
corted to Santa Fé. The Spanish 
governor, Allencaster, ordered him 
taken to Chihuahua, which is now 
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the capital of the state of that name 
in Mexico, and from there he was 
escorted by troops back through 
Mexico and the present state of 
Texas, to the Sabine River which 
formed the boundary between the 
Spanish provinces and the United 
States, and after crossing it to 
Natchitoches, he was there released. 

It was this journey through a 
land as strange almost as Cathay 
to the Americans of his day that 
furnished both the motif and the 
basis of his description of New 
Spain. Pike, although somewhat 
familiar with the French language, 
knew no Spanish. He had never 
been abroad; he knew nothing of 
Latin or Latin-American civiliza- 
tion. He had never been acquaint- 
ed with Catholic institutions or 
formed contact with Catholic 
priests. The expressions of his re- 
actions in New Spain, taken down 
in his daily journal, are revelatory 
of the sentiments and prejudices of 
the time. He was inclined to be 
quite credulous and he was not en- 
tirely honest in his sources. For, 
at least in regard to his maps and 
geographical descriptions, Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, the distin- 
guished explorer, charged him di- 
rectly with plagiarism and literary 
larceny, and von Humboldt was 
never answered. 

The Spanish military and civil 
authorities treated Pike and his 
men with great kindness and hospi- 
tality, and Pike is very frank in ad- 
mitting this. At first inclined to be 
rather severe in his strictures on 
the Catholic Church and in his criti- 
cisms of her priests, he soon mel- 
lowed and by the time he returned 
to Louisiana, there was more praise 
than condemnation issuing from his 
pen. 

In the first days of his journey 
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and just before reaching Santa Fé, 
he met a young priest of the very 
type which Willa Cather describes 
in some of the passages of her now 
famous New Mexico epic Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. The 
priest came in “strutting about with 
a dirk in his boot and a cane in his 
hand,” and the general gaiety of his 
conduct, especially his “chucking” 
a young lady “under the chin,” con- 
tinued Captain Pike censoriously, 
“was such as in our country would 
have been amply sufficient forever 
to have banished him from the cler- 
ical association.” But this is about 
the harshest thing he gave expres- 
sion to in his journal. About the 
very same time his party reached 
the village of St. John’s on the Rio 
Grande and it will be noticed, as the 
American officer himself is quoted, 
that he refused to kiss the hand of 
an old priest whom he met here: 


“The house tops of the village of 
St. John’s were crowded, as well as 
the streets, when we entered, and at 
the door of the public quarters, we 
were met by the resident priest of 
the province, who had resided in it 
40 years. When my companion 
who commanded the escort, re- 
ceived him in a street and embraced 
him, all the poor creatures who 
stood round, strove to kiss the ring 
or hand of the holy father; for my- 
self I saluted him in the usual style. 
My men were conducted into the 
quarters, and I went to the house of 
the priest, where we were treated 
with politeness: he offered us cof- 
fee, chocolate, or whatever we 


thought proper, and desired me to 
consider myself at home in his 
house. 

“Having had at this place the first 
good meal, wine, etc., with the heat 
of the house, and perhaps an im- 
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moderate use of refreshments al- 
lowed me, produced an attack of 
something like the cholera morbus, 
which alarmed me _ considerably, 
and made me determine to be more 
abstemious in the future. This fa- 
ther was a great naturalist or rather 
florist: he had large collections of 
flowers, plants, etc., and several 
works on his favorite studies, the 
margins and bottoms of which were 
filled with his notes in the Castilian 
language. As I had neither a nat- 
ural turn for botany, sufficient to 
induce me to puzzle my head much 
with the Latin, and did not under- 
stand the Castilian, I enjoyed but 
little of his lectures, which he con- 
tinued to give me nearly for two 
hours on those subjects, but by the 
exercise of a small degree of pa- 
tience, I entirely acquired the es- 
teem of this worthy father, he call- 
ing me his son, and lamenting ex- 
tremely that my fate had not made 
me one of the holy catholic church.” 


Pike was frequently lodged at 
the priests’ residences. At one 
place he stated: “Here we halted at 
the house of the priest, who under- 
standing that I would not kiss his 
hand, would not present it to me.” 

Some days later, at the village of 
St. Domingo, he wrote: 


“After we had refreshed our- 
selves a little, the captain sent for 
the keys of the church: when we 
entered it and I was much aston- 
ished to find enclosed in mud-brick 
walls, many rich paintings, and the 
Saint Domingo as large as life, ele- 
gantly ornamented with gold and 
silver: the captain made a slight in- 
clination of the head, and intimat- 
ed to me, that this was the patron 
of the village. We then ascended 
into the gallery, where the choir 
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are generally placed. In an outside 
hall was placed another image of 
the saint, less richly ornamented, 
where the populace repaired daily, 
and knelt to return thanks for bene- 
factions received or to ask new fa- 
vors. Many young girls, indeed, 
chose the time of our visit to be 
on their knees before the holy 
patron.” 


It was at the next village of St. 
Philip that Captain Pike entered on 
terms of close intimacy with a 
Spanish priest. 


“On our arrival at the house of 
the father we were received in a 
very polite and friendly manner, 
and before my departure, we 
seemed to have been friends for 
years past. 

“During our dinner, at which we 
had a variety of wines, and were 
entertained with music, composed 
of bass drums, French horns, vio- 
lins and cymbals: we likewise en- 
tered into a long and candid con- 
versation as to the creoles, wherein 
he neither spared the government 
nor its administrators. As to gov- 
ernment and religion, Father Rubi 
displayed a liberality of opinion 
and a fund of knowledge, which 
astonished me. He showed me a 
statistical table, on which he had 
in a regular manner, taken the 
whole province of New Mexico, by 
villages, beginning at Tous, on the 
north-west, and ending with Valen- 
cia on the south, and giving their 
latitude, longitude, and population, 
whether natives or Spaniards, civi- 
lized or barbarous, Christians or 
Pagans, numbers, name of the na- 
tion, when converted, how gov- 
erned, military force, clergy, salary, 
etc.: in short, a complete geograph- 
ical, statistical and historical sketch 
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of the province. Of this I wished 
to obtain a copy, but perceived that 
the [Spanish] captain was some- 
what surprised at its having been 
shewn to me. When we parted, we 
promised to write to each other, 
which I performed from Chihua- 
hua.” 


The next day “whilst at dinner 
Father Rubi was informed [that] 
one of his parishioners was at the 
point of death, and wished his at- 
tendance to receive confession. We 
took our departure, but were short- 
ly after overtaken by our friend, 
who after giving me another hearty 
shake of the hand, left us.” 

That this correspondence be- 
tween the two was kept up for a 
time is revealed by Pike’s occasion- 
al entries subsequently: “Wrote 
Father Rubi in English.” 

The very next day at the then vil- 
lage of Albuquerque he tarried with 
another Spanish priest with whom 
he had a singular visit. “We were 
received by father Ambrosio Guerra 
in a very flattering manner, and led 
into his hall.” In connection with 
his establishment, Father Ambrosio 
conducted a sort of orphanage in 
which were Indian, Spanish and 
French children. There were two 
young girls in the lot whom Pike 
“conceived to be English.” Seeing 
his interest in them, the priest ex- 
plained that they had been passed 
around from Indian tribe to tribe 
until he purchased them, and as 
they were then still infants they 
could recollect neither their names 
nor language. “Concluding they 
were my countrywomen, he ordered 
them to embrace me as a mark of 
their friendship, to which they ap- 
peared nothing loth.” But it was 
after their dinner that the singular 
part of the visit occurred. 
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“After the cloth was removed 
some time, the priest beckoned me 
to follow him, and led me into his 
‘sanctum sanctorum,’ where he had 
the rich and majestic images of va- 
rious saints, and in the midst the 
crucified Jesus, crowned with 
thorns, with rich rays of golden 
glory surrounding his head; in 
short, the room being hung with 
black silk curtains, served but to 
augment the gloom and majesty of 
the scene. When he conceived my 
imagination sufficiently wrought 
up, he put on a black gown and 
mitre, kneeled before the cross and 
took hold of my hand and endeav- 
oured gently to pull me down be- 
side him; on my refusal, he prayed 
fervently for a few minutes and 
then rose, laid his hands on my 
shoulders, and as I conceived, 
blessed me. He then said to me, 
‘You will not be a Christian; Oh! 
what a pity! Oh! whata pity!’ He 
then threw off his robes, took me by 
the hand and led me out of the com- 
pany smiling; but the scene I had 
gone through had made too serious 
an impression on my mind to be 
eradicated, until we took our depar- 
ture, which was in an hour after, 
having received great marks of 
friendship from the father.” 


Some days later when his party 
crossed the Rio Grande, Pike re- 
marked gratefully that “the priest 
sent a cart down to carry us over, 
as the river was nearly four feet 
deep.” On the last few days’ march 
to Chihuahua he was accompanied 
by Father Joseph Prado, the vicar 
of “El Passo del Norte,” and one 
morning attended his Mass. 


“Divine service was performed in 
the morning, in the garrison, at 
which all the troops attended under 
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arms; at one part of their mass, 
they present arms, at another, sink 
on one knee and rest the muzzle of 
the gun on the ground, in significa- 
tion of their submission to their di- 
vine Master.” 


While settling his affairs at 
Chihuahua, Captain Pike met and 
dined with the chaplain of the Gov- 
ernor’s staff, Father Rocus. Dur- 
ing his stay here, the American met 
other foreigners and he must have 
been unguarded in his spoken criti- 
cism of Spanish establishments. 
For, brought to task about it, he re- 
plied among other things: “That as 
to the catholic religion, I had only 
combatted some of what I conceived 
to be its illiberal dogmas; but that 
I had spoken of it in all instances 
as a respectable branch of the 
Christian religion, which as well as 
all others, was tolerated in the 
United States.” 

It was probably while here that 
he secured his information about 
the Church which appears in his 
Appendix and which is too irritat- 
ingly interesting to pass over: 


“The kingdom of New Spain is 
divided into four archbishopricks, 
viz.: Mexico, Guadalaxara, Durango 
and St. Louis Potosi; under them 
again are the subbishopricks—Dea- 
cons, Curates, etc., each of whom 
are subject and accountable to their 
immediate chief for the districts 
committed to their charge, and the 
whole is again subject to the ordi- 
nances of the high court of inquisi- 
tion held at the capital of Mexico; 
from whence is fulminated the 
edicts of their censure against the 
heresies, and impious doctrines of 
the modern philosophy, both as to 
politics and religion; and I am 
credibly informed, that the influ- 
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ence of that tribunal, is greater in 
his Catholic majesty’s Mexican do- 
minions, than in any Catholic coun- 
try in Europe, or perhaps in the 
world. A few years since, they con- 
demned a man to the flames, for as- 
serting and maintaining some doc- 
trine which they deemed heretical; 
and a Jew who was imprudent 
enough to take the image of Christ 
on the cross, and put it under the 
sill of his door, saying privately he 
would ‘make the dogs walk over 
their God.’ They likewise examine 
and condemn to the flames all books 
of a modern sentiment, either as to 
religion or politics, and excom- 
municate any one in whose hands 
they may be found. I recollect to 
have seen a decree of theirs pub- 
lished in the Mexican Gazettes, con- 
demning a number of books, ‘as 
heretical and contrary to the sacred 
principles of the holy Catholic 
church, and the peace and durabil- 
ity of the Government of his Cath- 
olic majesty.’ Amongst which were 
mentioned ‘Helvetius’ on man, J. J. 
Rousseau’s works, Voltaire’s, Mira- 
beau’s and a number of others of 
that description, and even at so 
great a distance as Chihuahua; an 
officer dared not take ‘Pope’s Essay 
on Man’ to his quarters, but used to 
come to mine to read it.” 


As is apparent from Pike’s own 
words, most of what he here nar- 
rated was mere hearsay. He had 
gone into New Spain with strong 
preconceived notions about the 
Catholic faith. These notions he 
gathered from peculiar sources, for 
he speaks elsewhere in his journal 
of having read the writings of “Dr. 
Moore in his. travels through Spain, 
Italy, etc.” This was Dr. John 
Moore (1729-1802), a Scotch medi- 
co, the son of a Presbyterian min- 
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ister, who evidently was not too 
flattering in his descriptions of the 
Latin countries. But he wrote of 
his travels in France and Italy and 
not of any in Spain, and this re- 
veals the inaccuracy of the young 
captain’s statements. Small won- 
der, then, that Pike makes refer- 
ence to “the fees of confessions, 
bulls, burials, baptisms, marriages, 
and a thousand impositions, which 
the corruption of priestcraft has in- 
troduced.” Yet in contradiction of 
this he concludes: “Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the inferior clergy, who 
do all the slavery of the office, are 
liberal and well-informed men.” 
In behalf of the Burr-Wilkinson 
plot, he must have frequently 
sounded them out on their political 
views, for he states in one place: “I 
scarcely saw one [of these priests] 
who was not in favor of a change of 
government,” and in another place: 
“I am confident in asserting that 
they [the lower clergy] will lead 
the van whenever the standard of 
independence is raised in that 
country.” His predictions proved 
true to some extent: a number of 
the inferior clergy did join in the 
revolt of the Hidalgo but three years 
later. So it is easily within the 
realms of probability that Captain 
Pike had spoken with those two in- 
surrectionary hero priests, Father 
José Maria Morelos, who was exe- 
cuted in 1815, and Don Miguel Hi- 
dalgo himself who was shot in this 
very city of Chihuahua only four 
years later, in 1811. 

Finally leaving Chihuahua, Pike 
commenced his return march to the 
United States frontier. “At the 
Hacienda of St. Lorenzo,” wrote the 
officer, “was a young priest, who 
was extremely anxious for a change 
of government, and came to our 
beds and conversed for hours on the 
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subject.” At Cogquilla he met one 
of the numerous Irish named offi- 
cers of the Spanish army: “Lieu- 
tenant Adams who commanded this 
place, was the son of an Irish engi- 
neer in the service of Spain. He 
had married a rich girl of the Passo 
del Norte, and they lived here in 
elegance and style for the country. 
We put up at his quarters and were 
hospitably entertained.” 

They were now approaching San 
Antonio, at present a great Amer- 
ican metropolis of Texas, but then 
a tiny Spanish town. A few days 
before their arrival there, Captain 
Pike was rather piqued. “This day 
the [Spanish] captain went out to 
dine with some monks, who would 
have thought it profanation to have 
had us as their guests, notwith- 
standing the priest of the place had 
escorted us round the town and to 
all the missions; and we found him 
a very communicative, liberal and 
intelligent man.” They reached 
San Antonio on the following Sun- 
day afternoon. “We halted at the 
mission of Saint Joseph—received 
in a friendly manner by the priest 
of the mission and others.” 

And about these ancient mis- 
sions of San Antonio, ancient even 
in Pike’s day, and concerning which 
the pride of the entire state of Texas 
has only in recent years become 
aroused—indeed, they are much 
older than the famed missions of 
California — the American officer 
adds an interesting note. 


“About two, three, and four miles 
from San Antonio are three mis- 
sions, formerly flourishing and 
prosperous. Those buildings for 
solidity, accommodation, and even 
majesty, were surpassed by few that 
I saw in New Spain. The resident 
priest treated us with the greatest 
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hospitality, and was respected and 
beloved by all who knew him. He 
made a singular observation rela- 
tive to the aborigines, who had for- 
merly formed the population of 
those establishments under charge 
of the monks. I asked him ‘What 
had become of the natives?’ He re- 
plied “That it appeared to him that 
they could not exist under the 
shadow of the whites, as the na- 
tions who formed those missions 
had been nurtured and taken all the 
care of that was possible, and put 
on the same footing as the Span- 
iards, yet, notwithstanding, they 
had dwindled away until the other 
two missions had become entirely 
depopulated, and the one where he 
resided had not then more than 
sufficient to perform his household 
labor; from this he had formed an 
idea that God never intended them 
to form one people, but that they 
should always remain distinct and 
separate.’ ” 


They tarried in San Antonio 
about a week, and during this stay, 
Captain Pike became closely ac- 
quainted with a Father McGuire. 
The latter may have been one of the 
Irish priests sent out by Spain from 
Salamanca and other universities 
from 1787 to 1823 to minister to 
the growing English-speaking ele- 
ment in the Spanish provinces of 
Florida, Louisiana and New Spain. 
Follows the American officer’s com- 
ment: 


“It may not be improper to men- 
tion here, something of father Mc- 
Guire, who certainly treated us with 
all imaginable attention while at 
Saint Antonio. He was an Irish 
priest who formerly resided on the 
coast above [New] Orleans, and 
was noted for his hospitable and 




















social qualities. On the cession of 
Louisiana, he followed the standard 
of the ‘king, his master,’ who never 
suffers an old servant to be neg- 
lected. He received at Cuba an es- 
tablishment as chaplain to the mint 
of Mexico, whence the instability of 
human affairs carried him to Saint 
Antonio. He was a man of chaste, 
classical taste, observation and re- 
search.” 


A few days later Captain Pike 
crossed the Sabine into the territory 
of the United States. What, to a 
great extent, the real object of his 
expedition was, may be gathered 
from a summary he compiled at 
Washington in the following April. 


He concluded with this _state- 
ment: 
“Twenty thousand auxiliaries 


from the United States, under good 
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officers, joined to the independents 
of the country, are at any time suf- 
ficient to create and effect the revo- 
lution. . . . The most sacred regard 
should be paid not to injure the in- 
stitutions of their religion; thereby 
shewing them we had a proper re- 
spect to all things in any way con- 
nected with the worship of the 
Deity, at the same time we per- 
mitted every man to adore him 
agreeably to the dictates of his own 
judgment. ... 

“Should an army of Americans 
ever march into the country and be 
guided and governed by these max- 
ims, they will only have to march 
from province to province in tri- 
umph, and be hailed by the united 
voices of grateful millions as their 
deliverers and saviours, whilst our 
national character would be re- 
sounded to the most distant nations 
of the earth.” 

















BEHIND WALLS OF MUD 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


N spite of recent floods, an out- 
break of Communism, a scourge 
of cholera, the visitation of a Japa- 
nese army in Shanghai bent on de- 
struction, China is, to-day, surpris- 
ingly unscarred, unchanged. It is 
hardly conceivable that any West- 
ern nation could have borne the 
brunt of such a quadruple attack 
and not have crashed down in com- 
plete chaos. China’s toughness, her 
resiliency, is due to the grouping of 
her population. She is a land of vil- 
lages. Although her population 
nears the half-billion mark, she has 
few great cities; although she is a 
nation of farmers, she has no rural 
life—in the Western sense. These 
villages are astonishingly alike— 
whether they nestle in the shadow 
of the bleak Jehol mountains at the 
north, or in the hot steaming 
Kwangtung plains of the south. 

Tsong-zoh is such a hamlet. It 
is so typical of a million-and-one 
other tiny townlets that we call 
China, that from it we can build a 
picture essentially true of the entire 
Flowery Land. 

This village is set in the flat 
green plain of the Yangtse Valley, 
not many /i from that metropolis 
famed for its sing-song girls, Soo- 
chow. It is girdled by a wall of 
mud. Tsong-zoh’s wall is not for 
decorative purposes but for protec- 
tion against bandits. When brig- 
ands appear on the far horizon, the 
farmers leave their fields and gath- 
er on top of the mud ramparts. 
Hurriedly they heat caldrons of oil 
(it used to be animal fat; now they 
use a low-grade, non-inflammable 


petroleum). 


Joyfully they pour 
the hot oil down the necks of the 
invaders below. The brigands de- 
part; they depart precipitately and 
in great pain. 

Tsong-zoh is governed by a Head- 


man, apparently senile. But let a 
dispute arise and Solomon, himself, 
could not deliver a keener, sounder 
judgment. He cannot be bribed and 
he will not be coerced. The Pro- 
vincial Government, it is true, has 
established a District Court in 
Tsong-zoh. The Magistrate, follow- 
ing a quaint custom (not confined 
solely to China), has a taking way 
with him. So taking, in fact, that 
the village avoids his tribunal with 
the same care that it shuns a house 
from which the Black Cart has just 
dragged a cholera victim. When 
last heard from, the unfortunate 
Magistrate of Tsong-zoh was vir- 
tually starving. 

Working with the eminent jurist 
is a District Tax Collector. Realiz- 
ing the brevity of his official life 
(each time the Government 
changes, the tax collector loses his 
job), he has no scruples in making 
every known effort to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. 

But the goose is a tough bird! 
Volunteer spies dog the footsteps of 
the unhappy collector. When he 
goes snooping for Tsong-zoh’s hid- 
den assets, the inhabitants are 
warned in advance. He is met by 
evidences of the most abject pov- 
erty: patched clothing, empty rice 
bins, broken cruses of rice wine. 
He is warmly invited to enter a 
dwelling and see for himself. Ey- 




















yah! The dwellers there are poor- 
to-kill! They are sick-to-kill with 
starvation! 

He is permitted to collect a cer- 
tain amount of taxes—that which 
the village considers fair. But if 
he goes beyond that point, if he 
ruthlessly tears aside the pretenses 
of ‘poverty, then he is almost cer- 
tain to die suddenly. He dies of a 
malady rather vaguely called by the 
villagers, acute indigestion. 

Yet the inhabitants of Tsong-zoh 
are exceedingly law-abiding. There 
has never been a case of lynching 
or of lesser mob violence in the 
hamlet’s history. The citizens sim- 
ply will not tolerate robbery—even 
in the name of the law. 

Tsong-zoh, it is true, once had a 
murder. A real, rousing murder! 
It happened twenty-five years ago. 
And because it was the first, last 
and only murder in the memory of 
the Tsong-zoh-ites, the people still 
discuss it. 

Two of its citizens, Liu and 
Waung, quarreled. They were 
neighbors and they bickered over a 
plot of ground lying between their 
two houses. Each claimed to have 
a deed proving full ownership of 
that ground. At last they took their 
case to the Headman. He listened 
gravely, examined the deeds, each 
paper chopped with the seal of a 
District Magistrate now gone to his 
ancestors at least two hundred 
years. The deeds were undated 
but the ideographs making up the 
seal of Liu’s document appeared 
older in conformation to the Head- 
man. Therefore he pronounced 
that the plot of ground was the 
property of Liu. 

Waung, the defeated litigant, re- 
turned home and began to brood. 
He brooded so energetically that a 
mental cog slipped. That night he 
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sallied forth, eyes rolling and knife 
in hand. He sequestered Liu and 
carved him into thorough mince- 
meat. Then, still not quite compos 
mentis, Waung fled. 

There being no police force in the 
village, this would seem to offer an 
effectual checkmate to the ends of 
justice. Not so. The Headman, 
hearing that Waung had filed, 
promptly took into custody all of 
Waung’s numerous family. He is- 
sued orders that, if the culprit did 
not at once return, Waung’s father 
and mother would be condemned to 
expiate his crime with death, 
Waung’s sons would, each, lose an 
ear, while his several wives would 
be forced to undergo the bastinado. 

News travels rapidly in China. 
Within twelve hours the guilty 
man heard it. Sanity returned, and 
Waung returned also—to Tsong- 
zoh. To save his innocent family, 
he confessed. 

He was, of course, then sentenced 
by the Headman to be beheaded. 

This raised quite a problem. 
Having had no crime in the past, 
Tsong-zoh was unequipped to car- 
ry out the sentence. It was minus 
an executioner. A villager was dis- 
patched to the city of Soochow with 
instructions to bring back a lethal 
artist. He departed and then came 
back to Tsong-zoh, empty-handed. 
The fee of the Soochow executioner 
was extortionate; the village simply 
couldn’t afford him. 

For a space the citizens soberly 
contemplated the shameful expedi- 
ent of permitting Waung to hang 
himself by his own girdle —al- 
though realizing full well that such 
a quietus would do him too much 
honor. What Tsong-zoh wanted, 
what it felt was only justice, was to 
lop off the culprit’s head. Thus he 
would be forced to wander through 
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the next world forever minus that 
necessary part of his anatomy. 
Had he not—among other things— 
removed the head of his victim, 
Liu? The hamlet believed in the 
old law of an eye-for-an-eye and a 
tooth-for-a-tooth. 

Then, just as despair was settling 
over Tsong-zoh, a modern hero 
arose, a man to be toasted in good 
samshu for generations to come. 
The village butcher volunteered to 
preserve the good name of his little 
town. He would act—without com- 
pensation—as executioner. His of- 
fer was accepted with cheers. 

Carefully he sharpened his larg- 
est cleaver. Then, surrounded by 
the relieved and admiring villagers, 
he neatly removed the head of 
Waung. 


That same peculiar transmission 
of news by devious methods which 
had flashed the word to Waung 
while in hiding, that his absence 
was endangering his entire family, 
is characteristic of China. By the 
grapevine telegraph, word reaches 
Tsong-zoh that soldiers are needed 
to bolster the waning power of 
some political leader, that because 
of this need a press gang is sweep- 
ing the country, drafting an army. 
The moment the first word arrives, 
there is a sudden flurry of activity 
in the fields, just outside the walls. 
The farmers labor feverishly each 
second of daylight and even work 
by torches through the night. They 
are loyally aided by the tradesmen 
in the town, even by the women and 
children. Then, one day, the peach- 
wood gong in the village temple 
beats slowly, ominously. Like shad- 
ows, the men who have been toiling 
in the fields—getting the land in 
shape to be left without endanger- 
ing the crops—drift away. They 
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hide for days, for weeks, in the far 
hills. 

The press gang appears. It finds 
Tsong-zoh a village of old, old men 
placidly sucking their water pipes 
in the sunlight at the gates of their 
houses and, in the courtyards, the 
women spinning the raw silk. The 
ancient men will shake their heads 
mournfully and mumble to the 
drafting officers: 

“Yes, we had two sons. But they 
died last year of the plague.” Or, 
“Our sons all went to Soochow to 
seek their fortunes; we have never 
heard from them since.” 

Tsong-zoh is the reverse of mili- 
tant. Through the passage of long 
centuries, its people have learned 
the lesson that he who takes up the 
sword shall perish by the sword. It 
is this intense pacifism of China 
which has made the nation so piti- 
ably easy of conquest and yet in the 
end so inordinately strong and tena- 
cious, unconquerable, as a race. Be- 
ing thus without the itch for mar- 
tial glory and having no crime 
problem, it is small wonder, there- 
fore, that the village hasn’t even a 
police force. 

Nor any fire department! Each 
man is his neighbor’s fireman. He 
fights the flames with a hearty good 
will, since he knows that if the con- 
flagration is allowed to spread his 
own house will surely be burned. 
His equipment is primitive. Hooks 
and ladders are not needed, since 
none of the houses of Tsong-zoh are 
more than one story. Who would 
anger the Feng Shui—those malign 
and unpredictable spirits of the up- 
per air—by erecting a two story 
house? Since the hamlet has no 
municipal water supply, the ama- 
teur fireman draws the water from 
his own well and rushes with it to 
the burning building. 














That lack of a common water 
supply is not an unmixed evil. The 
citizen of Tsong-zoh does not have 
to fret about his yearly water bill, 
or whether the reservoir is going to 
run dry. The Yangtse seepage is 
not more than twenty feet under- 
ground. He digs a shallow well 
and has all the water he needs. Not 
for him the carking fear—in the 
dead of a cold winter night—that 
the pipes have frozen. Nor does he 
lie awake, listening to the drip- 
drip-drip that is discovered to be a 
loose tap in the cellar. He has no 
cellar to flood. 

The problem of Government- 
versus-private ownership of pub- 
lic utilities adds no gray hairs to 
the head of the inhabitant of Tsong- 
zoh. He has no gas bill to pay. For 
cooking purposes, he uses little balls 
of clay impregnated with coal dust. 
These hold their heat for an aston- 
ishingly long time—and they are 
ridiculously inexpensive. As for il- 
lumination, he owns a free lighting 
plant called Old Sol. When dark- 
ness comes, he emulates the chick- 
ens and goes to bed. When dawn 
breaks, again like the chickens, he 
rises. If he has to have a light at 
night, there is always a handy dish 
of oil with a floating wick that can 
be ignited by the family flint-and- 
steel. 

Matches? Matches cost money— 
and money is something that he can 
come almost totally near doing 
without. If his coat needs patch- 
ing, the farmer of Tsong-zoh goes 
to the village’s lone cloth merchant. 
The tradesman is perfectly willing 
to barter a length of good stout cot- 
ton for a catty of rice or for a bit 
of pork that the farmer may have 
just slaughtered. 

Perhaps it is this absence of al- 
most continual money-changing 
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which gives the citizen of Tsong-zoh 
a tranquillity which is bred in the 
bone. He does not grow restless 
and abandon his ancestral acres— 
just to see what the rest of China 
looks like. He is reasonably sure 
that it is not very different from 
Tsong-zoh. Possessing no motor 
car, his village has no automobile 
casualty list on Monday morning— 
after a Sunday spent restlessly zip- 
ping from place to place seeing 
nothing. 

No, life holds for him no such 
burning problems as free-wheeling, 
floating power and down-draft car- 
buretors. Where would he drive a 
“Fire-devil cart” (his generic term 
for motor cars and trains), if he did 
own one? The lanes of Tsong-zoh 
are not more than three feet wide 
at their broadest. As for the sur- 
rounding land, it is too valuable to 
be cut up into roads. 

Once, years ago, an emperor of 
China with unusually radical ideas 
caused several roads to be built near 
Tsong-zoh. These highways lasted 
less than a year. The granite slabs, 
used to surface them, were a god- 
send to the farmers—for stones are 
unknown in this delta region of the 
Yangtse. With loud huzzahs of 
thanksgiving the husbandmen tore 
up the roadbeds and bore the gran- 
ite to their homes inside the wall of 
the village. To-day, in mute evi- 
dence of that emperor’s folly, some 
of the courtyards of Tsong-zoh are 
paved with stone instead of being 
surfaced with the commoner but 
less durable pounded clay. 

Tsong-zoh’s lack of roads might 
seem to offer a problem in trans- 
portation, in fact in economics. Yet 
the inhabitant of the village solves 
the riddle quite simply. He needs 
no roads because he refuses to 
transfer his produce to any distant 
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market center. No middle-man is 
going to absorb a portion of his 
small profits! He disposes of his 
entire crop at home. The occasion- 
al objects, strange and bizarre, that 
are conveyed to him from the fac- 
tories of Soochow, Shanghai, or of 
the Occident, these can be trans- 
ported on the canal. And, toward 
these foreign objects, his sales-re- 
sistance is practically one hundred 
per cent. That canal, winding and 
sometimes choked with silt, is his 
lone connection with an unwanted 
outside world. 

So few of the objects and ideals 
that the Occidentals consider vital, 
are of any importance to the in- 
habitant of Tsong-zoh. Religion? 
He has none, in any real sense. 
And, when troubles beset him, he 
finds himself a very lonely man. 
True, he tries to drum up a spuri- 
ous enthusiasm for the tutelary 
deity of the hamlet, but it is diffi- 
cult work. If crops are good, he 
will give thanks in the lone temple 
that the village boasts, by casually 
burning a few sticks of pressed san- 
dalwood at the altar. If there has 
been a flood or a drought, he will 
stalk into the temple in a rage and 
tell the godling precisely what he 
thinks of such carelessness. And 
the farmer will shake a brown fist 
in front of his own nose in a man- 
ner calculated to be highly insult- 
ing. 

Yet, if he finds a definite and 
gnawing lack in his religious life, 
he is partially compensated by the 
simplicity of his mundane exist- 
ence. There is no administration 
of estates in Tsong-zoh. When a 
man dies, his eldest son takes over 
the property. Yet, by the act of in- 
heriting, he tacitly guarantees to 
fill the mouths of all the dead man’s 
dependents—as for example, his 
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own younger brothers and their 
offspring. Where there is a man of 
property, there is always a son to 
inherit. If a man has no direct 
male heir, he adopts the son of a 
poorer neighbor. The neighbor is 
willing, since that places his son in 
a position of power and affluence 
which he, himself, is unable to fur- 
nish. Consequently, there is none 
of that highly bewildering legal 
hocus-pocus in which a lawyer is 
the real, sometimes the only, gainer. 

Tsong-zoh has no unemployment 
problem. True, occasionally the 
entire village verges on starvation, 
when there has been a flood or a 
pestilence or a famine. But at such 
times each man shares with his 
neighbor. When the crisis is 
passed, he goes back to his lawful 
occupations, his heart a little warm- 
er because of the charity he has 
given or taken. Everybody in 
Tsong-zoh works. The women spin 
and weave and thresh from morn- 
ing till night. Even the children, 
before and after their exceedingly 
long school hours, gather twigs to 
start the fire of coal balls, or sort 
hog bristles for brushes. Despite 
this continuous labor, there is no 
over-production. During the good 
years, the rice is stored to meet the 
dearth when famine comes. Hav- 
ing no machines, Tsong-zoh has no 
technological unemployment. 

Tsong-zoh, and its million sister 
villages, goes patiently and brave- 
ly on. Stubbornly it clings to the 
customs that its ancestors found 
good. Its mores are the simple yet 
logical outcome of human needs. It 
marches with steady footsteps to- 
ward the same far goal that beck- 
oned its progenitors five thousand 
years ago: the goal of an ordered 
life whose aim is tranquillity and 
contentment. 








“ANNUNCIATION” 
(Fra Angelico) 
By BLANCHE H. Dow 


66 E third door to the left,” he said; 
I go softly 
Not to disturb monastic presences 
Who may be lingering in the dimness here 
Resentful of my trespassing. 
Through the low door I pass 
Into the microscopic room, 
Stripped now as then of every worldly thing, 
Yet bearing on itself an ornament 
To which the world would make its pilgrimage. 


Plain as his own low cell 

The vaulted way wherein he painted her, 
Mary, the girl, whose tranquil life is rent 
By the announcing angel. 

The peace of prayer is on her. 

Gravely she hears the prophecy of glory, 
Slim shoulders bowed 

As if they felt so soon 

The weight, the pain, the throbbing agony 
That were ’ere long to clothe her motherhood; 
Yet to the angel she lifts fearless eyes, 
Unconscious of the light 

That glows already round her shining hair. 


How could he know, that plaster-brushing monk, 
The secret of acceptant womanhood, 

Thus to secure it here upon his wall, 

Warmth ’gainst the chill, a glory in the darkness? 
He painted praying; 

Struggling to see, 

Longing to know 

The mystery of God, 

His fingers lost their feebleness; 

His artist sight 

Stripped from the earthly form its outward mask, 
The transitory weakness of the flesh, 

Restored therein the deep inheritance 

And clothed it in the radiance of heaven. 














THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF THE GOBAN SAOR 


Translated from the Original Irish 


By Enri M. S. O’HANLUAIN 
INTRODUCTION 


E most famous of the ancient 

Irish architects was Cearbhan 
(pronounced Kerwin) surnamed, 
perhaps from his prominent lips, 
the Goban, or Goban Saor, or Goban 
the Builder, to distinguish him 
from other contemporary Gobans, 
of whom one or two are in the cal- 
endar of Irish saints. 

The ancient Irish were undoubt- 
edly good architects and builders, as 
we may see from the Giant’s Ring, 
Belfast, one of the greatest neolithic 
earthworks in existence; or the pa- 
gan altars or sepulchers of Lab- 
bacallee, Cork or Fiddown, Co. Wa- 
terford—the tallest dolmen in the 
world. In Christian times the great 
tradition was handed on; and 
though the early Irish church build- 
ings were, by design, exceedingly 
small, they were almost all of beau- 
tifully cut stone; often sculptured 
with artistic symbols; and almost 
invariably, at least at the openings, 
of the finest ashlar masonry. 

But of all the achievements of the 
old Irish architects, the round tower 
stands preéminent; not alone in Ire- 
land, but in all Christendom. The 
spire, campanile or belfry is a 
Christian invention; for pagans, 
from the tower of Babel onwards, 
never excelled at tower building; 
and, though the origin of the Gothic 
or Christian spire is unknown, it is 
possible that it could be traced to 
the Irish round tower. This extraor- 
dinary innovation in architecture 





can certainly be traced as far back 
as the seventh century; but it is not 
certain, in the present state of our 
knowledge of ancient Irish civiliza- 
tion, that the Goban Saor first de- 
signed the tower, as popular tradi- 
tion holds. It is pleasant to know, 
however, that the round tower was 
almost certainly designed in the 
first instance to house the Blessed 
Sacrament in dignity and security 
in times of war or danger; and as 
we know for sure from the accounts 
of the Goban in historical docu- 
ments (as distinct from fireside 
stories) that he was frequently em- 
ployed by the contemporary Irish 
clergy to build churches, it is very 
likely also that he built some of the 
towers or even perhaps invented the 
mechanical principles underlying 
that design of building. 

In the following pages the docu- 
mentary accounts and the fireside 
traditions of the Goban are blended 
together, for so indeed they natural- 
ly blend, though the folklore is 
rather more complimentary to him 
than the documents. 

His place in history is fully at- 
tested. He was the son of Tuirbhe 
Traghmhar (pronounced Turvey 
Traw-war) of a famous family of 
artists of unknown origin some- 
times called the Setni; perhaps of 
Tuatha de Danann and certainly not 
of Milesian ancestry; who lived in 
the seventh century at the place still 
called Turvey after him. It is near 

















the town of Donabate some miles to 
the north of the city of Dublin, on 
the Swords road. Turvey is well 
known in Irish history as a jeweler 
of merit. Such as he designed the 
Ardagh Chalice and many other 
beautiful jewels now preserved in 
the great museums. Turvey and 
his more famous son are still well 
remembered in the place which 
bears the name of the former. 

But the Goban had a passion for 
architecture, and despite the oppo- 
sition of his relatives and the scar- 
city of schools of that art in those 
times, he persevered, until he won 
fame and wealth at his vocation. 
His wife was a very clever woman 
and his daughter even more so. 
The daughter indeed is mentioned 
in the Brehon Laws and other very 
ancient and authentic documents. 
The places where the Goban lived 
are variously given by the modern 
Irish shannachies or traditional 
story tellers, and the same uncer- 
tainty applies to his death and 
burial place. 
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It is worthy of note that alone of 
all the great Irishmen of the sixth 
and seventh centuries—the golden 
era of the Catholic Church in an- 
cient Ireland—Goban enjoys a fame 
which extends over the whole is- 
land. He stands beside Fionn Mac- 
Cumhal (Coole) and the mighty 
men of the Fenian army in popular 
estimation, and is the only Chris- 
tian with the single exception of St. 
Patrick, so distinguished. 

We look in vain in history or 
folklore for the reason for this un- 
usual honor, but we may perhaps 
infer from the accounts of him 
which have survived and which are 
carefully set out below in a more 
complete manner than any hitherto 
published, that his fame was due to 
two circumstances at least, name- 
ly: that he was a man of the peo- 
ple and not a noble; and that his 
merit reflects in some degree the 
devotion of the early Christian 
Irish to the Blessed Eucharist, 
which Goban housed so frequently 
and so well. 


I. Gopan’s YoutH AND How HE LEARNED His TRADE 


Long ago, about one hundred and 
fifty years after St. Patrick’s death, 
there lived at Turvey Hill, Co. Dub- 
lin, a jeweler named Turvey from 
whom the place is named. He had 
one son named Kerwin, nicknamed 
Goban (or as it is pronounced in 
Dublin and the vicinity, Gawbee) 
doubtless from his clownish appear- 
ance and thick lips (gob). Goban 


or the Gawbee, whichever the read- 
er pleases, was the target of every- 
one’s ridicule, even when he grew 
up to manhood; and no one, least 
of all his father Turvey, thought he 
would be anything but a useless ig- 
noramus all his life. 





Though it was the custom then as 
now, for the father to rear the son 
in his own trade or profession, Go- 
ban declined to be a jeweler or in- 
deed to have anything to do with 
the working of the precious or any 
other metals, though he had no ob- 
jection to it in the shape of money. 
He ardently wished to become a 
builder and architect, two profes- 
sions then combined as now in 
America, but in modern times quite 
separate in the old country. 

He was passionately attached to 
the tools of the carpenter and the 
stone-mason, which were also at 
that time regarded as one trade. It 
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was long before he could get any of 
these tools; though indeed a ma- 
son’s tools are few and simple even 
now, and they were fewer and sim- 
pler and also less exact in those 
days, than after the ingenuity of the 
Goban, his wife and his daughter 
(as we shall reiate in due course) 
brought them to perfection. 

However as soon as Goban could 
get a few rough and worn tools 
from his friends, he essayed wall 
and even house building, and im- 
mediately caused great merriment 
among all the neighbors. His walls 
fell in and his walls fell out and 
even those that stood were so rough 
that the like was never seen before. 
But he persevered, and soon became 
the “handyman” of the place, and 
whatever might be said of his 
hands, it was perceived that his 
brain was active enough. As neces- 
sity was then, as always, the mother 
of invention, Goban devised new 
rules in architecture and by degrees 
he made a name for himself. To 
this day in Dublin there is a com- 
mon proverb: “That’s a quare tip 
for the gawbees,” used when de- 
scribing anything unexpectedly 
clever or a difficulty overcome in 
an unusual or ludicrous manner. 

But the Goban, like many truly 
great men, had a contempt for pop- 
ular opinion. He disregarded this 
almost universal mockery and kept 
learning his self-chosen trade in 
that costliest but best of schools, 
personal experience. 

He married and was lucky in get- 
ting a good wife—her name is still 
pretty well remembered, Ruadhsech 
Derg (Roosheck Derrig) or Red- 
faced Roosheck; and bidding good- 
bye to his father (his mother was 
dead) and to Turvey Hill, he went 
off down the country to see the 
world and to endeavor to perfect his 
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knowledge of his craft in strange 
regions. At length he settled in the 
west, in what is now the County of 
Mayo, but was then the principality 
of Tirawley. The place he lived in 
is still called after him (as indeed 
are other places in Ireland)—Cell 
Gobain (Kilgobbin), — situated in 
the townland of Carton, near Kil- 
lala, and lying between Ballycastle 
and Mullachorn. 

After residing here about six 
months he found he was getting 
very little to do, though he made 
every effort to find work. He was 
becoming poor and if the truth 
must be told, a little down-hearted; 
for nobody but his wife had ever 
given him any encouragement; all 
he received was ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

One day he walked over twenty 
miles looking for a job, but local 
prejudice was so strong that he 
failed to get it, and back he had to 
come, seemingly a dead failure al- 
together. He was so weary with his 
journey and his bad fortune that he 
lay down by the roadside and fell 
asleep. He had a curious dream; 
that the fairies came and opened his 
bag of tools which lay by his side, 
took them out and sharpened and 
cleaned them. He dreamt that so 
they became the finest tools in the 
country and that he swept all be- 
fore him. 

Alas, when he awoke and opened 
the bag, he found his old notched 
tools to be as bad as ever and his 
prospects as gloomy as when he lay 
down. 

This mocking dream, however, 
had a salutary effect. It steeled his 
heart, so that he became, as it were, 
beyond the reach of fear or appre- 
hension for the future. He jumped 
up, shouldered his bag and as he 
trudged home made a mental reso- 

















lution to mend and sharpen his 
tools himself; and not alone that, 
but he resolved also to persevere at 
the study and improvement of his 
trade until there should not be in 
all Ireland, a builder equal to him. 
The thoughts inspired by this noble 
and manly resolution put wings to 
his feet, and brought cunning to his 
hands for many a long day after. 

Poverty had now no terrors for 
him, though the memory of these 
days, sad to say, made him rather 
too fond of money in after years. 

He built trial walls and buildings 
in his own yard and by dint of hard 
labor and his own brilliant talents, 
invented the most perfect time and 
labor-saving methods then known 
in the building art. His wife helped 
him loyally and intelligently and 
what he did not think of himself, 
she would suggest, as may be seen 
from the following story, still told 
of him in the County Dublin. 

One day he was building a little 
wall near Kilgobbin and Roosheck 
was sitting near-by, knitting and 
observing the work at the same 
time. 

Goban’s method at this time was 
to place a stone in position as se- 
curely and accurately as he could, 
and then descend from the scaffold, 
and look up the wall to see if the 
stone was plumb, as a modern ma- 
son would say. Builders in these 
days use a simple instrument called 
a plumb bob to test the straightness 
of their walls, but Goban had never 
even heard of such a thing. 

So up and down the scaffolding 
he went, placing and testing stone 
after stone, and this day Roosheck 
climbed up the ladder to observe the 
far side of the wall. As she leaned 
over, the ball of wool from which 
she knitted fell down towards the 
ground, but by a curious coinci- 
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dence, a knitting needle which was 
stuck in it, kept it from actually 
touching the ground; and so it 
swung to and fro, a perfect vertical 
line of woolen yarn hanging down 
straight beside the wall. At that 
moment Goban happened to be at 
the foot of the wall, testing with his 
eye the position of the latest stone 
up above. Roosheck called his at- 
tention to the ball, and the line by 
which it hung, as she drew it up. 

“What do you think of that nice 
straight line against your wall?” 
she asked. 

“It is dead straight against my 
uneven wall,” answered the Goban. 

Roosheck moved the ball up and 
down as she said: 

“A line like that would help you 
to test the straightness of the 
stones.” 

“Yes,” said Goban, “perhaps 
something like that line would help 
me to build my walls straighter and 
quicker. There might be something 
in it.” 

“Be sure,” said Roosheck, “that 
there is something in it. If you had 
a line like that at your hand, you 
might save yourself the necessity of 
going up end down that ladder so 
often and spending so much time at 
your work.” . 

“If I could make walls as straight 
as that line,” said her husband, “it 
would be a great improvement on 
any work done so far in Ireland.” 

“Certainly it would,” said Roos- 
heck. “You ought to try and make 
some appliance with a line in it like 
that. It would make you famous 
for ever. I feel certain you could 


vastly improve your work with 
something like it.” 

And often after, Goban thought 
of the woolen ball and line, and at 
length he succeeded in inventing a 
machine something like the modern 
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plumb bob; which is merely a nar- 
row board with a cord, having at 
one end a ball of lead which swings 
in a hole in the board. This ball 
and line show by a mark on the 
board whether any wall, or stone 
in a wall, is dead vertical or not. 
No modern mason could work with- 


II. GosBaAn’s First ADVENTURES IN STRANGE PARTS 


After the invention of the plumb 
bob by himself and his wife, Goban 
got some small jobs around Kil- 
gobbin and he carried them out 
much to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers. He was delighted with his 
success, the result of true merit and 
hard work, and for two years he 
had a fairly pleasant time, for he 
was now, at least in that neighbor- 
hood, a recognized master. 

But he was always increasing his 
fund of knowledge, as he was pru- 
dent enough to take advice from 
anyone more proficient than he in 
the details of his noble art. The art 
of the architect and builder is called 
by some the mother of all art; for 
without a beautiful house in the 
first place, what is painting or 
sculpture or any decoration, how- 
ever excellent? Naturally, of course, 
it is lost. One does not put a love- 
ly picture in an ugly frame. 

At the end of these two years, Go- 
ban decided to travel again. He had 
learnt so much in addition to his 
excellent foundation, that he felt he 
would do well anywhere and every- 
where. He had beaten all competi- 
tors at Kilgobbin; he expected at 
least to hold his own in new sur- 
roundings. 

“I will go off to-morrow,” said he 
to his wife Roosheck, “to look for 
work, and if I do not get it, all the 
worse for those who refuse me.” 








out a plumb, as it is called for short. 

This new device was the greatest 
advance the Goban had made so 
far. He found he could now do at 
least twice as much work, with 
greater ease, in much less time, and 
the job, when finished, looked twice 
as well. 


“Do,” said Roosheck, and they 
got all things ready for the road. 

On the following morning, there- 
fore, before dawn, he bade good-by 
to his wife and family and set out. 

Goban had walked many a long 
mile, when he came to a place 
where a big house of wood was be- 
ing built. In those days, the resi- 
dential houses were mostly of wood 
—those of the nobility wonder- 
fully carved and ornamented—but 
the ecclesiastical buildings, or at all 
events the churches, were always of 
stone. 

As he reached this place, he 
found the whole crowd of workmen 
gazing up at the big beam or roof 
tree of the house, discussing some 
matter in connection with it. 

Goban came up to them and gave 
them his blessing as the custom is 
in the Irish language, instead of the 
“Good day to you” of the English 
speakers. 

They returned the blessing, but 
some of the men were old acquaint- 
ances and rivals, and one of them 
with a leer, asked: 

“Well, Goban, where were you 
this long time?” 

“I was learning away at my 
trade,” replied he. 

The man gave a big coarse laugh. 
“You never had a trade,” replied 
he, “and never will have, while 
there is a bill on a crow.” 

















“If your fingers were as lively as 
your tongue,” said Goban coolly, 
“you would not be looking at that 
beam as you are.” 

“It wants a tie-wedge,” said the 
foreman of the work, explaining 
their difficulty. 

“You forgot to put two tie-wedges 
in the kingpost as you put it up,” 
said Goban. 

“It is too late now,” said the fore- 
man. 

“It is not too late,” said Goban, 
“to be a good workman.” 

Here the men had another good 
laugh at Goban. 

“T’ll make a bet with you,” said 
the man who had spoken first, “that 
you are not able to do anything to 
fix it now.” 

“Very good,” said Goban, “I will 
take your word and your bet.” So 
he took the rafter and cut it to his 
design, and then mounting the 
slight scaffolding which remained 
(for the work was nearly finished 
when they had discovered their mis- 
take), he cut a mortise in the beam 
and drove two wooden pins half 
way into the hole which he had 
made wider at the bottom than at 
the opening. 

He then came down and taking 
the rafter again, asked the foreman 
where the mortise was exactly. The 
foreman put his finger on it and 
Goban immediately drove the rafter 
and wedge home so suddenly that 
the foreman thought his finger was 
gone, and jumped away in a great 
fright. Again the men laughed, but 
this time the laugh was on the Go- 
ban’s side. The tie was found to 
be sound and tight, and no one 
spoke as Goban walked away. The 
foreman called him back and of- 
fered him a job, but Goban refused 
politely and took his departure. In- 
deed he had nothing much to ex- 
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pect from a nearly finished job and 
stupid workmen. 

He had covered another good 
day’s journey, when he came across 
an old man trying to put a roof on 
his little round hut, made of mud 
and cut rushes. Goban stood for a 
while, watching the old man, to see 
what he was doing. He was evi- 
dently very poor, for he had only 
three small rafters to bear his bit of 
thatch, but each of these was too 
small to extend across the top of 
the hut. The old man tried them 
every way, up and down, cross ways 
and long ways, and at last threw 
them down in despair. 

“T will never do it,” exclaimed the 
old man, “the rafters are too short. 
I have no more wood, and I have no 
ax to cut some or an adz or saw to 
smooth it if I had.” 

The Goban stepped up at this cru- 
cial moment. 

“Hello! Old man,” said he, “wait 
till I try it.” 

“You'll never do it! You'll never 
do it!” cried the old man. “I have 
been trying to fit them all day, and 
I am as wise now as when I 
started.” 

“Excuse me,” said Goban, “you 
are wiser.” 

“My word and honor, I am not,” 
said the old man. 

“Do you not know now that the 
timbers are too short?” asked Go- 
ban. 

“Alas! I do,” replied the old man. 

“Well, you did not know that this 
morning.” 

“Be off! You scoundrel! and do 
not be making fun of me,” screamed 
the old man in a passion. 

“Be patient, father,” replied Go- 
ban soothingly; “patience against 
petulance; I will manage it for you 
all right.” 

So Goban took up the three short 
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boards and dividing the circle of the 
top of the hut into three equal parts, 
he secured the end of one of the 
boards to one of these three equi- 
distant points, and placed it so that 
it extended over the opening of the 
top of the hut, towards, but not 
quite in a line with the center. He 
then secured the second board in 
the same way and so that it rested 
on the first board a little distance 
from the end of the latter. Holding 
this extended over the roof opening 
with one hand, he set the third raft- 
er in the third equidistant point and 
extended it out in like manner to 
the other two, but so that it lay on 
the first and under the second raft- 
er. This interlaced framework was 
then found to be entirely rigid (and 
so you will find it yourself, if you 
try it with three rulers, laths or ta- 
ble knives), and quite capable of 


III. 


Goban continued traveling for an- 
other couple of days and he was 
getting a bit tired of his journey 
when he came to a place where they 
were building a great palace for 
some nobleman. He immediately 
went to the master builder and 
asked for work. This man thought, 
as so many had thought before him 
—from Goban’s ungainly and fool- 
ish looking appearance — that he 
had a silly fellow to deal with: 

“Hello! My fine fellow,” said he, 
“who are you?” 

“I am Goban,” replied he. 

“And I suppose you are a Goban 
by nature as well as by name,” re- 
plied the Master. “There is no work 
here for the likes of you.” 

“I am able to do any kind of 
building work,” replied Goban with 
his usual good temper and cool- 


ness. 
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holding up any reasonable weight 
and easily strong enough for the old 
man’s roof of straw and thatch. 

“Now,” said Goban, when he had 
the three secured in this manner, 
“put your thatch on that.” 

“God bless you,” said the old 
man, “and give you every good for- 
tune, when you are so kind to the 
poor and helpless.” 

“Thank you,” said the Goban, 
“and I wish you the same and many 
happy days in your new house.” 

As Goban was going off, the old 
man called after him and asked his 
name. 

“I am Goban the Builder, Goban 
Saor,” replied he. 

“_and the best builder in all Ire- 
land,” added the old man; and so 
with many kind farewells and good 
wishes they bade each other good- 
by. 


How GosBan Provep HE Was A SKILLED WORKMAN 


“I suppose,” replied the Master, 
“that there is not the like of you in 
all Ireland.” 

“There is not indeed,” said Go- 
ban. 

The Master roared laughing and 
then he said: 

“There is a little job here that 
would take most of us all our time 
to do, but likely enough, you could 
do it easily.” 

“I could sure,” said Goban. 

The Master laughed again. “I am 
going to my dinner now, but do you 
see that big stone over there?” he 
asked, pointing to a large piece of 
rock fresh from the quarry. 

“I do,” replied Goban. 

“Well, carve it into a cat with two 
tails by the time I come back from 
dinner.” 

“All right,” said Goban; “I will 
have it ready.” 

















So off went the Master smiling 
broadly to himself at meeting such 
a simpleton, while Goban quietly se- 
lected his tools and set to work. 
Goban’s instincts derived from his 
artist’s ancestry had here full play, 
and with a few well directed blows 
the stone soon began to take the 
desired shape. And just about the 
time the dinner hour was over, the 
nervous skillful hands of the ap- 
parent simpleton had a cat with two 
tails complete sitting quite natural- 
ly in the sunshine before the aston- 
ished gaze of the Master as he came 
from his mid-day meal. 

“On my word,” he exclaimed as 
he saw the sculpture, “you are a 
wonder.” 

“Ah! he never did that carving,” 
said one of the workmen coming up 
and gazing spellbound at the “cat.” 

“I saw him doing it,” exclaimed 
another man emerging from behind 
a wall, “and a marvel it was to see, 
—splinters flying in all directions, 
as if he were only breaking stones.” 

“T cannot understand it,” said the 
Master, slowly and doubtfully gaz- 
ing from Goban to the cat and from 
the cat to Goban, as if he were 
thinking of having his latest em- 
ployee arrested for magic. 

At length Goban spoke, thinking 
it was time to bring things to a level 
again. 

“You laughed at me,” said he, 
“and gave me a ridiculous job—you 
still doubt my ability for work— 
and yet you do not know how to do 
your own.” 

“How is that?” asked the Master 
in surprise. 

“Every how. Do you see that tie- 
beam yonder? You forgot to pin it, 
and it will fall.” 
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“Begorra! The Goban is right,” 
exclaimed the Master, quite taken 
back. 

“The ladders are gone and the 
scaffolding taken down,” said one 
of the men, “what shall we do?”— 
and they were all ashamed at the 
triumph of the quick hands and 
sharp sight of the Goban. 

“Give me a hammer and an ax 
and I will soon make it right,” said 
Goban, meaning by these words to 
ask permission to do so, for he had 
his own hammer and ax of course. 
But nobody said a word; between 
the two-tailed cat, the pinless tie- 
beam and the gawky stranger, all 
stood open-mouthed and dumb. 

So Goban had the field to him- 
self, and picking up two small 
pieces of holly wood, and with one 
eye on the hole in the tie-beam and 
another on the holly, he cut a pin of 
suitable size with a couple of blows 
of his ax. He then took the pin and 
deftly throwing it aloft, sent it neat- 
ly into the hole, and the general 
amazement was complete when he 
took the hammer up, threw it at the 
pin, and with that blow drove it 
home, safe and sound, into the 
beam; making as sound a job as if 
he were right up at the joint on a 
ladder. 

The mouths kept open and the 
tongues of all present were silent 
until at last a little apprentice said: 

“It is you, sir, should be the Mas- 
ter.” 

“I will be master time enough,” 
said Goban, “and so will you also or 
any other man who minds his busi- 
ness and is not above learning a lit- 
tle at any time. The wisest can 
learn and the wise are always learn- 
ing.” 














THE NATURE OF POETRY 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


IV. THE POET’S AUDIENCE 


HE poet’s audience consists of 

other poets. “Well,” I hear 
you say, “that let’s me out.” Wait 
a moment; I have a strong suspi- 
cion that you are much more of a 
poet than you suppose. 

Perhaps you are thinking of po- 
etry as something printed in books 
which, because it was insisted upon 
as a part of your formal education, 
you were obliged to study. You 
think, perhaps, that it is the kind 
of thing that you never need look 
at now. There are of course a few 
unaccountable people who like it, or 
who pretend to like it; but you, 
thank God, are not one of them. 

I propose showing you three 
things which may surprise you; 
but the truth of which I think you 
will agree with after some reflec- 
tion: the first is that you cannot 
escape being to some extent a poet; 
the second is that what you prob- 
ably consider the very artificial 
fashion of writing in verse is really 
a far more natural way of writing 
than prose; and the third is that 
poetry exists primarily to give 
pleasure. 

If you are a human being, which 
presumably you are, you cannot 
help being a poet up to a certain 
point. You may have no faculty 
for making poems, but that is not 
the question. You may, on the oth- 
er hand, have a certain adroitness 
in writing verse, but that does not 
prove that your verses are poetry. 
You may have been obliged to try 
your hand at verse-making and 





stanza pattern as an exercise; and 
it is not nearly so difficult a thing 
to do as many people imagine. 
But, quite apart from any of these 
considerations, you are a poet. 

I will admit that in all likelihood 
you are not a very great poet, but 
in your own fashion, and to your 
own degree, you experience poetry, 
that is, things happen to you which 
give you some emotional thrill, and 
which, if you had the capacity of 
expression, could be made _ into 
poems. No man ever lived, I be- 
lieve, who did not at least once or 
twice in his life, wish that he had 
the gift necessary for relieving his 
emotions by giving them poetic 
form. When a man’s mother dies 
he feels things welling up in him 
which he wishes he could say, but 
knows very well he cannot. When 
a man falls in love he very com- 
monly tries his hand at a poem. 
How terribly bad these poems are 
as a rule, may be seen by reading 
the account of almost any action 
for breach-of-promise or divorce. 
But the point is that however bad a 
mess a man makes of this job, it is 
at all events a job which he wants 
very much to do, and to do well. 

I will go further. It is not merely 
in certain emotional crises that a 
man attempts, however successful- 
ly, poetic expression, he is through- 
out every day of his life having 
emotional experiences which, 
though they vary greatly in inten- 
sity, are at least to some slight ex- 
tent the stuff of poetry. 
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It is in fact hard to find anything 
that is completely devoid of poetry. 
You are driving a car and are get- 
ting pleasure out of it; then you are 
feeling an emotion. You are play- 
ing tennis, and you make a good 
stroke, which gives you pleasure. 
You are angry, or afraid, or happy 
—and are a poet at such moments, 
or at any rate are having your part 
in the substance of poetry. I dare- 
say you will smile at this and tell 
me that your emotions are not suffi- 
ciently important to write about, 
and I agree that they probably are 
not. Heaven knows that far too 
much verse gets written as it is, and 
if we put all our emotions in verse, 
the world would have more libraries 
than filling stations. So I am not 
trying to encourage a further out- 
put, but merely to establish my 
point that for every big poet we 
need thousands of little poets as an 
audience. 

That audience is_ increasingly 
hard to find because most of us 
look upon poetry as a high-brow ac- 
tivity that does not concern the or- 
dinary man, and the poets them- 
selves have done much to bring 
poetry into discredit. They have 
often given themselves airs, and, 
because they are smarting under 
neglect, retire more and more into 
themselves, until their poetry has 
very little relation to ordinary life. 
So much whining minor verse is 
merely the product of sick or dis- 
satisfied souls. It was all right for 
Milton to say, 


“Fit audience let me find though 
few,” 


but many recent poets in their de- 
spair of finding any audience ex- 
press as unintelligibly as they can 
their own wretched abnormalities. 
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I am not concerned with these peo- 
ple, and there is not the slightest 
reason why you should be either. 
But I think you are concerned with 
a poem like A. E. Housman’s: 


“When I was one and twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 
‘Give crowns and pounds 

guineas 
But not your heart away; 
Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.’ 
But I was one and twenty 
No use to talk to me. 


and 


“When I was one and twenty 
I heard him say again, 

‘The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
*Tis paid with sighs a plenty 
And sold for endless rue.’ 

And I am one and twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true.” 


For that, like all good poems, is 
about universal human experience. 
Indeed only when we by an effort 
of the mind extract everything but 
the pure idea, as we do in mathe- 
matics, leaving only the intellectual 
concept bare of emotion do we quite 
escape from poetry. “The square 
on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides”— 
that is empty of poetry. 

But even that is not devoid of a 
cold beauty. In fact as Edna St. 
Vincent Millay has written, “Euclid 
alone has looked on beauty bare.” 
There is no poetry in heaven. 
When we come to gaze upon the 
Absolute Beauty of God our direct 
vision will have no need of the 
words and patterns and images 
which we need for poetry. Euclid, 
according to the famous story, not 
only looked on beauty bare, but on 
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one memorable occasion was him- 
self seen bare on her account. In 
his excitement over his discovery of 
his solution to the Fifth Proposi- 
tion of his First Book—the pons 
asinorum of schoolboys—he 
jumped out of the bath he was tak- 
ing at that moment, and ran 
through the town shouting “Eu- 
reka! I have discovered it!” 

So much for that; now for the 
second point, that verse is more nat- 
ural than prose. Let me begin 
with a passage from William Haz- 
litt’s essay “On Poetry in General’’: 
“There is nothing either musical or 
natural in the ordinary construction 
of language. It is a thing altogether 
arbitrary and conventional. Nei- 
ther in the sounds themselves, 
which are the voluntary signs of 
certain ideas, nor in their gram- 
matical arrangements in common 
speech, is there any principle of 
natural imitation, or correspond- 
ence to the individual ideas, or to 
the tone of feeling with which they 
are conveyed to others. The jerks, 
the breaks, the inequalities, and 
harshnesses of prose, are fatal to the 
flow of poetic imagination, as a jolt- 
ing road or a stumbling horse dis- 
turbs the reverie of an absent man. 
But poetry makes these odds all 
even.” 

There is a little exaggeration 
here. It is too much to deny all 
musical or natural quality to prose, 
and, if I had the time, I could point 
out the musical and the natural in 
this very passage. The argument, 
however, taken as a whole, is sound. 

But let us, in order to simplify the 
matter under discussion, put aside 
the question of music in either 
prose or verse. It is quite clear that 


1A book written on the subject Poetry and 
Mathematics by Scott Buchanan (John Day Co. 
1929). 
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though prose may be musical in its 
arrangement of words, it is much 
less so than competently written 
verse. The really startling thing is 
that Hazlitt claims that verse is 
more natural than prose. 

Nobody will ever claim that verse 
is more easily written than prose; 
but it is precisely because it is more 
natural that it is so much more 
difficult to do. 

Before I come to explain what is 
meant here by the word “natural,” 
let me remind you that every litera- 
ture begins with verse, and prose 
comes in with later refinement and 
sophistication. This is not to say 
that primitive men did not use 
prose for the purposes of ordinary 
intercourse; but that when they de- 
liberately composed they normally 
used verse. And they made verse 
long before they had hit upon the 
device of writing. Their laws, their 
ceremonials, their legends were all 
in the form of poetry. Later on, as 
their simplicity declined, and their 
sophistication increased with a 
mode of living that was more com- 
plicated, the practical usefulness of 
prose was discovered. But perhaps 
in these days, when “sophistica- 
tion” is the ideal naively aimed at 
by so many people, I may further 
discredit verse by saying that all 
primitive people used it in prefer- 
ence to prose. 

Children still use it a great deal 
in their games. I say games as dis- © 
tinguished from sports, which are 
natural only to adolescents and 
adults. My own children come in 
every day with a new bit of riming; 
and when I say, “Where did you 
learn that?” they say, “We made it 
up.” In most cases I think these 
scraps come from the common 
stock of the neighborhood, but it is 
beyond question that children all 




















over the world are producing an 
enormous quantity of verse, hardly 
any of which is written down, 
and most of which is at once for- 
gotten. 

Nursery rimes are usually writ- 
ten, or rather composed, in the 
nursery. No adult poet—not even 
Mr. Walter de la Mare—could have 
written this: 


“Ride a cock horse 
To Banbury Cross 
To see a fine lady 
Ride on a white horse; 
With rings on her fingers 
And bells on her toes 
She shall have music 
Wherever she goes.” 


And nobody can tell me that that 
isn’t poetry. So with scores of oth- 
ers which are too familiar for me 
to quote. 

When Sir W. S. Gilbert, satirizing 
Oscar Wilde in Patience, made him 
sing: 


“I shall with cultured taste 
Distinguish gems from paste, 
And ‘Hey diddle diddle’ 
Will rank as an idyll 
If I pronounce it chaste,” 


he was no doubt being very amus- 
ing. But though the nursery rime 
alluded to may not be an “idyll,” it 
is in its own way as good as Pa- 
tience, which it will certainly sur- 
vive. I am often struck by the per- 
fect ‘economy and justness of 
phrase which marks not only the 
old nursery rimes but the new ones 
which are constantly being made 
up in play. Alexander Pope was 
not the only child who “lisped in 
numbers, for the numbers came.” 
There is no disputing the fact 
that children and primitive people 
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naturally turn to meter and rime— 
or some other form of poetic expres- 
sion. But much more is meant by 
the naturalness of verse than that. 
Verse is more natural than prose 
because it is able to come closer to 
the nature or essence of the thing 
than prose can hope to do. Let me 
explain how. 

The complexities of society call 
increasingly for a kind of intellec- 
tual shorthand for practical pur- 
poses. Every script is a shorthand, 
whose usefulness is_ self-evident. 
We simply could not get along with 
the picture writing. But picture 
writing is obviously more “natural” 
than the alphabet. The letter S is 
clearly an arbitrary symbol. But if 
we came upon a sign that looked 
like S in some ancient and forgotten 
system of picture writing, it might 
mean several things. It might rep- 
resent a snake, or, if we turned it 
on its side, it might represent the 
sea: that is what we should have to 
discover by comparing it with hun- 
dreds of other signs in the same 
system. Now it is clear that a 
wriggly line (whether it meant “sea” 
or “snake”) is much less of an arbi- 
trary symbol than our letter S. 

Let us turn from letters to words. 
Perhaps there is something snaky 
about the word “snake,” some sug- 
gestion of the sea in the sound of 
the word. Certainly there are a 
number of onomatopeic words in 
every language—words that try to 
give the sense of the word through 
the sound. “Crash,” “bang,” 
“boom” are examples that would 
occur to everybody. In the Indian 
language Tamil, which I learned in 
my cradle, but which I have long 
ago forgotten, people say instead of 
“crash”—“phutendru,” with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. Try it 
for yourselves by dropping a brick 
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6 
on the floor, and I think you will 
hear what the Tamil hears—the 
crash, “phut,” followed by “endru,” 
which is the effect of the crash upon 
the startled eardrum. 

Obviously we cannot have a vo- 
cabulary confined to such words, 
but are obliged to use for the most 
part words whose sounds have no 
relation to their meaning. And yet 
these onomatopeeic words are the 
most “natural” ones, the words 
that come closest to giving us the 
thing itself, that are not content 
merely to stand for the thing be- 
cause of our agreement that they 
shall do so. 

Take as illustrations of the arbi- 
trary variety of words—I eat. It 
no more suggests the idea of eating 
than does je mange or Ich esse. But 
words that do suggest a certain 
over-vigorous way of eating or 
drinking are “gulp,” “gobble,” “guz- 
zle.” Even “swallow” does have 
something of swallowing about it. 
These words are much more “nat- 
ural” than the tame, conventional 
“eating”; they are therefore more 
“poetical.” You may say that they 
are uglier, or at any rate less re- 
fined, than the commoner word. 
How then can I argue that the oth- 
ers are more poetical? Should not 
poetry be beautiful? 

To which I answer that when we 
wish to express beauty, we look 
for words that are themselves beau- 
tiful; but when we wish to express 
the ugly, or the grotesque, which 
are proper to poetry, and have— 
through our capacity to relate them 
to some concept of beauty—a kind 
of beauty of their own, then we use 
words that are grotesque and ugly, 
for these are in that case the only 
fitting words. 

Milton is here describing Raphael 
and so he uses “beautiful” words: 
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“Six wings he wore, to shade 

His lineaments divine: the pair that 
clad 

Each shoulder broad came mantling 
o’er his breast 

With regal ornament; the middle 
pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, 
and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with 
downy gold 

And colours dipt in heaven; the 
third his feet 

Shadowed from either heel with 
feathered mail, 

Sky-tinctured grain.” 


The words are not only beautiful 
in sound, but in association. And 
it is often difficult to tell exactly 
how much of the beauty a word pos- 
sesses is derived from its sound, 
and how much from the imagery we 
attach to it. “Starry,” “skirted,” 
“downy,” “gold,” “colours,” “heav- 
en,” “feathered” are cases in point. 
And there is that marvelous weld- 
ing of “sky-tinctured.” We con- 
cede that the passage is beautiful. 
But is the following passage less 


beautiful? The fallen angels ap- 
proach a tree “laden with fair 
fruit”: 


“Greedily they plucked 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that 
which grew 

Near that bituminous lake where 
Sodom flamed; 

This, more delusive, not the touch, 
but taste 

Deceived; they, fondly thinking to 
allay 

Their appetite with gust, instead of 
fruit 

Chewed bitter ashes, which the of- 
fended taste 

With spattering noise rejected. Oft 
they assayed, 

















Hunger and thirst constraining; 
drugged as oft, 

With hatefulest disrelish writhed 
their jaws 

With soot and cinders filled.” 


There is only one thing to do about 
that: say it aloud, and see if you 
can do so without writhing your 
jaws, or without finding them 
“with soot and cinders filled.” 

That is as great a triumph, and 
as beautiful a passage, as_ this 
stanza from Keats’s “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” where the opposite effect is 
sought for—words that shall taste 
like cream and honey: 


“And still she slept an azure-lidded 
sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and 
lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet 
brought a heap 
Of candied apple, 
plum, and gourd; 

With jellies soother than the 
creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cin- 
namon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy trans- 
ferr’d 

From Fez; and spicéd daintied, 
every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d 
Lebanon.” 


quince, and 


But if those words are delicious 
in themselves, they must be ad- 
mitted to derive part of their qual- 
ity from the association of ideas. 
Fez, Samarcand and Lebanon—they 
enchant us while we eat, and that is 
because we are beguiled by the ro- 
mantic connotations of those places. 
Eating has now become poetical in 
the highest degree. 

The truth is that while some 
words have a beauty quite apart 
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from their meaning—‘“typhoid” for 
example—other words derive beau- 
ty from the ideas we associate with 
them; and the poet arranges and 
couples his words in such a way as 
to get the utmost value out of 
them. A word taken alone may 
have some degree of beauty, as a 
single note of music may have 
beauty. But it is only when the 
notes of music are combined that 
we know what music is; only when 
words are cunningly combined that 
we begin to understand what poetry 
can achieve. 

Take the word “bend.” It is not 
in itself specially supple. We should 
have to call it one of those words 
(which make up by far the largest 
part of our language) whose sounds 
decidedly do not suggest their sense. 
“Bend” is an arbitrary symbol. 
Very well; now listen: 


“The floating clouds their state 
shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend.” 


Does it bend now? It certainly 
does. What has happened? It has 
become charged with a vitality it 
never possessed before. And I 
think we can see how. It is because 
of the answering rime. But that is 
not the only reason. The word 
“willow” that immediately precedes 
it is, well, willowy; and that qual- 
ity is still further heightened by 
the repetition “to her, for her.” 
The word now has given us the 
thing, or rather the word in con- 
junction with the other words in 
the line, coming in the order that 
they do, has done the trick. Prose 
could never have done that, though 
prose can accomplish a great deal. 
Prose is not so natural as verse. 
But poetry, as Jean Cocteau has 
pointed out, shows the reader “the 
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things which his mind and eyes 
pass over every day, but from an 
angle and with such speed that he 
seems to be seeing them and expe- 
riencing them emotionally for the 
first time.” 

After this I don’t think I shall 
have much trouble in proving that 
poetry has as its immediate purpose 
the giving of pleasure. It will 
teach, and more effectively than 
philosophy can; yet its business is 
not instruction. In fact the mo- 
ment a poet becomes a schoolmaster 
he ceases to be a poet. 

It was the sober, not to say sol- 
emn, Wordsworth who most strong- 
ly insisted upon this truth, though 
he sometimes forgot to carry it into 
practice. I pass over his formal 
statement of his doctrine in the 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, and 
draw your attention instead to two 
passages in his poetry. The first is 
in the lyric, “Three years she grew 
in sun and shower,” in which there 
is so much of Wordsworth’s mind, 
and his full doctrine of the influ- 
ence of the beauty of nature upon 
the soul: 


“The floating clouds their state 
shall lend 

To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the maid- 
en’s form 

By silent sympathy. 


“The stars of midnight shall be 
dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their way- 
ward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring 
sound 

Shall pass into her face.” 
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But with regard to pleasure, and 
its moral value, the most important 
lines are: 


“And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately 
height.” 


The Puritan mistake was that of re- 
ducing morality to a series of ta- 
boos: You mustn’t do this; you 
mustn’t do that. If the Ten Com- 
mandments are framed in the same 
way, that was only for the sake of 
clear definition. To be moral one 
has to add to them that exultant 
cry so often sent up by King David: 
“I delight to do thy will, O God”; 
“Thy law is my delight.” Only 
when the good is loved is it really 
seen to be good. 

The same poet also insists on the 
value of pleasure in its relation to 
truth. Take these lines from “Tin- 
tern Abbey”: 


“These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not 
been to me 

As is a landscape to a blind man’s 
eye: 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid 
the din 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to 
them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations 
sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the 
heart; 

And passing even into my purer 
mind, 

With tranquil 
ings too 

Of unremembered pleasure: such, 
perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influ- 
ence 

On that best portion of a good man’s 
life, 


restoration :—feel- 

















His little, nameless, unremembered 
acts 

Of kindness and of love. 
I trust, 

To them I may have owed another 
gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that bless- 
éd mood, 

In which the burthen of the mys- 
tery, 

In which the heavy and the weary 
weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened:—that serene and 
blesséd mood, 

In which the affections gently lead 
us on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal 
frame 

And even the motion of our human 
blood 

Almost suspended, we are 
asleep 

In body, and become a living 
soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by 
the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of 
joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 


Nor less, 


laid 


There is a fairly clear analysis of 
the process. The pleasure is, to be- 
gin with, of the senses—in which 
Wordsworth seems to have got hold 
of the Scholastic principle of St. 
Thomas that there is nothing in the 
intellect which is not first in the 
senses. But the “sensations sweet” 
do not end with themselves; they 
pass into the “purer mind,” and 
have a moral effect. They bring 
also “another gift, of aspect more 
sublime,” peace to the spirit, that 
peace which is the preliminary to 
spiritual illumination, which leads 
him, through a state of something 
described almost as ecstasy, to the 
point where 
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“with an eye made quiet by the 
power 
Of harmony, and the deep power 
of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


And Coleridge, though he dissent- 
ed from Wordsworth’s views about 
poetic diction, fully agrees with him 
that it is Joy which is the object of 
poetic creation, as well as the im- 
pulse to create. I quote from his 
ode “Dejection,” where, addressing 
his friend Dorothy Wordsworth, he 
says— 


> 


“O pure of heart! thou need’st not 
ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul 
may be! 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this fair 
luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making 
power. 
Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that 
ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their 
purest hour, 
Life, and life’s effluence, cloud at 
once and shower, 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the 
power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives 
in dower, 
A new earth and new heaven, 
Undreamt of by the sensual and 
the proud— 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the 
luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice! 
And thence flows all that charms 
or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that 
voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that 
light.” 
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“Dejection” it is really about joy, 
the joy of “The shaping spirit of 
Imagination” which he has lost, but 
which is so strong in his memory 
as to kindle him once again as he 
writes his superb poem. 

And by way of conclusion (since 
this is about the poet’s audience) I 
go back to Aristotle. Everyone 
knows how he accounts for the 
pleasure we derive from the con- 
templation of tragedy. It is not be- 
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cause we take pleasure in the con- 
templation of suffering, but be- 
cause “Objects which in themselves 
we view with pain, we delight to 
contemplate when reproduced with 
minute fidelity.”"2 We are purged 
by pity and terror. In consequence, 
we leave a theater after having wit- 
nessed King Lear or Gdipus Rex 
exalted in soul and not depressed. 


2S. H. Butcher: The Poetics of Aristotle, p. 
15. 


[THE END. ] 


A HARPER SINGING BY STARLIGHT 


By ELIZABETH GALLAGHER 


OW has the world’s beauty enticed my poor heart 
That it should go from me, and I must follow? 
By a spell of faint starlight on gray sea-rocks 
And a Druid wind calling where I would go. 


For I am aweary of men and their speech 
Of houses and cattle, and their sharp laughter 
That shatters the starlight, so I will arise 





With my cloak and my harp, and peace will come after. 


To-morrow the sea will be green as Maeve’s eyes, 
And the gulls will be whiter than Deirdre’s hands 
But to-night the Fair Folk hide my heart in the starlight, 
And I must be seeking it by lonely white sands. 

















POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


E true, the only possible, value 

of greatness as an example to 
littleness, is in showing the little 
that it may become great, on the 
basis of a deeper identity between 
the two. Human greatness is great 
only because it is human. The 
greatness which cannot bear to have 
its humanity exposed is shallow, 
petty, insignificant, and unendur- 
ing. All men who are really great 
can afford to be really human, and 


to be shown to be so. 


—GamALieL Braprorp, Biography and the Hu- 
man Heart. 


Technocracy as a group is far 
from invulnerable. Its statistics 
are shaky. Its utterances have been 
half-cocked. And its philosophy is 
merely an infantile doctrine of 
technological determinism to take 
the place of the equally infantile 
Marxian dogma of economic deter- 
minism. “All social activity,” ac- 
cording to the Technocrats, “must 
obey the laws of physics.” Human 
responsibility for human action is 
canceled and nothing is required of 
a man but that he should submit 
to the laws of physics, measure his 
life in ergs, and discard all inter- 
ests which cannot be expressed in 
foot pounds per second. Technoc- 
racy, in other words, goes no farther 
on the philosophic side than to of- 
fer to an increasingly childish hu- 
manity another mechanical nurse, 
another external authority, and an- 
other absolute pattern. But for all 
that, the problem which the word 
Technocracy unfortunately defines 
is the vital problem of our time and 
the hope which the word Technoc- 





racy obscures is the first human 
hope industrialism has offered. 
Those who ignore the problem and 
those who discredit the hope do so 


at their peril. 


{as MacLetsnH, in The Nation, Feb. 


Vatican, like dogma and infalli- 
bility, is one of those words that 
usually rouse an emotion instead of 


a thought. 
—Blackfriars (Oxford), 


December. 
The fact seems to be that unless 
music is deliberately illustrative, it 
is not concerned with what is other- 
wise expressible. That is why mu- 
sicians are always dissatisfied with 
literary descriptions of music. 
However good in their own kind 
they may be they are always felt to 
be irrelevant and even,. in some 
way, a degradation of the actual 
musical utterance. It is felt that 
they exhibit a certain insensitive- 


ness or lack of taste. 
—J. W. N. Sutxivan, Aspects of Science. 


At present we are trying to pre- 
serve organization, system and 
structure of one sort or another, 
regardless of their effect on people. 
It is our belief, of course, that they 
help people, and they do, from a 
strictly material standpoint, but we 
must not ignore the fact, as revealed 
by history, that human nature will 
not tolerate an excessive degree of 
discipline. Progress demands a 
certain element of democracy. 
Love of liberty is not the mere de- 
sire to do as one pleases, but repre- 
sents an instinctive feeling that the 
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more people are permitted to do on 
their own account the more they 
will discover, invent and add to the 
sum total of human knowledge. 
Time and time again men have 
sought to stabilize human affairs 
through paternalistic government, 
but only to invite disaster. Disci- 
pline, even though conceived and 
administered with the best of inten- 
tion, has a stifling effect on the 
mind. Education ceases to be the 
genuine article when dedicated to 
any other purpose than the develop- 
ment of stronger, healthier and 
more alert men and women. 
—M. E. Tracy, in N. Y. World-Telegram, 


Patriotism, in intention, is very 
largely good. Love of home, love of 
one’s native country, pride in its 
historical achievements, is not to be 
deprecated. But this feeling should 
be a feeling for one’s own country, 
not against other countries. The 
sentiment inculcated by education 
and newspapers is not so much love 
of home as hatred of foreigners and 
desire to appropriate foreign coun- 
tries. Like almost all bad senti- 
ments, it is disguised as loyalty... . 
Take, for example, reverence for the 
flag. The flag is the symbol for the 
nation in its martial capacity. It 
suggests battle, war, conquest, and 
deeds of heroism. The British flag 
suggests to a Briton Nelson and 
Trafalgar, not Shakespeare or New- 
ton or Darwin. Things which have 
been done by Englishmen to further 
the civilization of mankind have 
not been done under the symbol of 
the flag, and are not called to mind 
when that symbol is venerated. 
The best deeds of Englishmen have 
been done by them not as English- 
men, but as individuals. . . . And 
what is true of the British flag is 
equally true of the Stars and 
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Stripes, or of the flag of any power- 


ful nation. 
—BerTrann Russe... 


One of the major defects of the 
dramatists of the last thirty years 
undoubtedly is their helplessness in 
the face of the facts they have ob- 
served, their inability either to re- 
solve the discords they have struck 
or to wring beauty out of the tragic 
predicaments they have invented. 
They state the problem but they do 
not give the answers, and the busi- 
ness of great art is always with an- 
swers, with some emotional adjust- 
ment to the situations presented. 

—The Nation, Jan. 25th. 


We have been brought up on the 
belief that private business in 
America means “individual initia- 
tive,” and “freedom of opportunity 
for all.” We have been taught to 
shudder at the very thought of gov- 
ernment ownership and “the dead 
hand of bureaucracy.” Witness the 
fact that eager young graduates 
from Harvard, Yale or Princeton 
would laugh outright at the notion 
of going into the United States Post 
Office Department for a life career. 
Yet they sign up cheerfully for 
jobs in the great oil companies, 
power companies, telephone and 
telegraph systems, and chain-store 
companies, which are run on pre- 
cisely the same bureaucratic prin- 
ciple. At least they did. I like to 
think that there is a change ahead. 
... Perhaps we are at last revising 
our national philosophy to bring it 
into closer accord with changed con- 
ditions. We are realizing that busi- 
ness is not the only centre of force. 
We are beginning to see it in its 
proper relation to the other ele- 
ments which go to make up a civi- 
lized society. . . . Ironically enough, 
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it is business’s own doctrine of 
“rugged individualism” which is 
driving young men away from the 
great regimented corporations into 
small and personal adventures and 


enterprises. 
—WiuiMm I. NicHoLs, 
Monthly, February. 


in The Atlantic 


To decry Bolshevik efficiency in 
the materialist sphere—in the fac- 
tories, railroads, etc.—is merely 
capitalist wish being father to the 
thought. The world of the hunger- 
marchers and the silent factories is 
at the least absurd in trying to in- 
sist that Communism has an infe- 
rior industriai structure. For a 
Catholic community to insist, on 
the basis of prejudiced evidence, 
that Communist industrialism must 
crash is little short of criminal 
folly. Communism is a powerful 
and immediate menace. It is a 
cause driven by blazing zeal and 
energy and by clear-headed logic— 
none of which materialist capital- 
ism can claim. If we have sense, 
we will recognise that in the near 
future Bolshevism may win great 
victories in Europe. It is not 
enough to meet the threat by nega- 
tion, suppression or denunciation, 
by platitudinous references to an 
unread Quadragesimo Anno or by 
pious approval of movements that 
do not move. 


—Joun Busrrep, in Studies (Dublin), De- 
cember, 1932. ‘ 


A feature of the American enthu- 
siasm for education is the determi- 
nation to allow every child to share 
in all the possibilities of education, 
and to that end to provide equal 
educational opportunity for all the 
children of the people. It is curi- 
ous and touching to see how in 
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America the general opinion is that 
the work in the school and the na- 
ture of the examinations should be 
such that all the students shall 
graduate successfully at the end of 
the course. It is a generous ideal, 
but is there not a danger that it 
may bring about the sacrifice of 
quality, and the paradoxical situa- 
tion of lowering the standard it pro- 
poses to raise? Is it not also in 
contradiction with all the rest of 
life? All the employes of a corpo- 
ration do not become presidents of 
the company; all aviators are not 
capable of flying the Atlantic. 


—A. Desciros (French school official), in 
The Harvard Teachers’ Record. 


The ancient rift between what a 
man does and what he is grows 
wide amongst us [Americans]. The 
indurated Protestant tradition is 
strong. A man is judged by his 
works. The English believe in a 
man equipped for the expression of 
his own satisfactions. The French 
applaud the intellectual who in the 
higher circles of imaginative life is 
caught up in something which 
transcends experience. The Ger- 
man aspiration is not for a panacea, 
but a solution of the universal 
enigma. These are foreign to us to 
the point of incredulity. Sense is 
more to us than sensibility. What 
we admire is a man who through 
helping himself helps his fellows, 
who, abandoning the fruitlessness 
of theorizing, applies his quick in- 
telligence to the needs, the pleas- 
ures, and the comforts of mankind. 
Edison is our philosopher. Ford is 
our prophet. Our poet is still un- 
born. 


—E.iery Sevewick, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, January. 
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Robert de Nobili 


By V. C. 


LTHOUGH Christianity was in- 
troduced into India in Apos- 
tolic times, the credit of demon- 
strating it to the masses as being 
at once a soul-saving and socializ- 
ing influence goes surely to the 
Portuguese. After the discovery of 
the sea-route to the East and the 
Papal partition of the new-found 
world between Spain and Portugal, 
the whole of the Orient from Ormuz 
eastwards lay open to Portuguese 
enterprise. There was no Saxon or 
Gaul to contend with the Lusitanian 
for the mastery of Hind. The 
Saracen and the Moor beset the 
paths of Portugal, but the hosts of 
Albuquerque and Almeida were 
more than a match for the turbaned 
marauders, and the victory of the 
Cross over the Crescent was 
achieved in a very short time, 
though with the infliction of much 
cruelty on both sides. The Portu- 
guese victory was the victory of the 
Cross in more senses than one. The 
victorious soldiers and sailors con- 
sidering themselves champions of 
Christianity, strained every nerve to 
play the réle of evangelizers in the 
East. ‘Their methods and plan of 
procedure may not appear justifi- 
able according to modern stand- 
ards, but they had the courage of 
their convictions and eagerly sought 
to repair the losses Christianity suf- 
fered in the West by acquisitions in 
the East. Moslem and Hindu had 
to wash off their sins and cleanse 
their souls in the waters of Baptism 
to placate the Portuguese soldier, 
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and many of them went to their 
death in defense of their tradition- 
al creed. The provincial governors 
among the Portuguese were as 
much interested in the spread of 
the Gospel, as in the success of a 
military expedition. Those under 
these satraps blindly followed their 
example, and thus, with the rather 
miraculous coédperation of the rank 
and file, the foundation of a Cath- 
olic Portuguese India was very 
quickly laid. 

To say that the Indian converts 
of the Portuguese in those early 
days accepted Christianity solely 
for political reasons would be un- 
fair. The sublime truths of the 
Gospel were veritable revelations 
both to the Brahman and the 
Chandala, and they were attracted 
to the realm of grace, where no bar- 
rier exists between the two. Of 
course, the military prowess of the 
Portuguese must have dazzled a 
good many among the Indians and 
drawn them to the Church. Thus, 
we have on record that, sometime 
previous to the arrival of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier in India, 20,000 Paravas 
of South India became Christians 
to secure the protection of the 
Portuguese against Mohammedan 
oppression. The Portuguese did ac- 
tually “keep troth.” Those who 
sought their protection were very 
kindly received. Their social in- 
equality was forgotten, their low 
birth and upbringing. They were 
made brothers in faith and arms, 
and whatever western culture and 




















education could accomplish was at 
their command for their social and 
economic betterment. The Indian 
irrespective of his caste or color 
was accorded this treatment, was 
given a Christian name and a Portu- 
guese surname, was taught to dress 
in the European style with “topee,” 
trousers and coat, and sometimes 
the change was so complete that it 
was difficult to recognize in Pedro 
Fernandez or Bastian Silva, the 
semi-naked Brahman or Bharatha 
of a short time previous. 

The interchange of amenities be- 
tween the Portuguese and the In- 
dian, however, was not acceptable 
to the high caste Hindus in general. 
Occupying the topmost rungs of the 
social ladder, they had no need of 
preferment at the hands of the for- 
eigners. Nor did their conservatism 
allow them to exchange their thirty- 
three crores of divinities for the 
triune God of the westerns. They, 
therefore, considered the Portu- 
guese as disturbing elements in In- 
dia’s placid social atmosphere. In 
freely mixing with low caste Hin- 
dus, who ate meat and drank toddy, 
the Portuguese lost in the estima- 
tion of the high caste Hindus, and 
the term “Prangui” used by the lat- 
ter to denote Portuguese settlers 
and their descendants has been 
handed down even to the present 
generation as one of opprobrium 
throughout the length and breadth 
of India. Little by little, Portu- 
guese nationality was cried down, 
and those who associated with the 
foreigners were ostracized. This 
attitude was encouraged by the vic- 
tories the Maharattas gained over 
the Portuguese at Bombay. The 
reversal of the aggressive policy of 
Alfonso Albuquerque, and the re- 
duction effected in the strength of 
the Portuguese army in India were 
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not lost upon their slanderers. The 
anti-Portuguese sentiment was re- 
flected even in the sphere of reli- 
gion. Converts of Portuguese mis- 
sionaries were considered socially 
inferior to their pagan fellow-caste- 
men and were given no place in 
family circles and friendly re- 
unions. This was a state of affairs 
unknown to the pioneer Portu- 
guese missionaries who landed at 
Calicut along with Vasco da Gama 
towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. But their successors suf- 
fered much from this and had their 
efforts nullified for a considerable 
length of time. 

It was at this juncture that Rob- 
ert de Nobili arrived at Goa as a 
young Jesuit. Born at Montepul- 
ciano, in 1577, this Tuscan was not 
lacking in that sense of quick per- 
ception and acute observation as 
the result of which many noble sons 
of Italy have won universal fame. 
A short time spent at Goa, and an 
equally short time in Malabar en- 
abled him to perceive how slow the 
march of Christianity under the 
European missionary in India had 
become and what factors had con- 
tributed to this state of lethargy. 
Particularly, after a visit to the 
Portuguese missionary, Gonsalvo 
Fernandes, who had worked in 
Madura for a number of years with- 
out making even one convert, De 
Nobili realized that the old meth- 
ods of securing neophytes had had 
its day and new methods had to be 
adopted, if Christianity were not to 
share the fate of Buddhism in the 
land. The young Jesuit evolved a 
plan of campaign all his own, and 
took the Provincial Superior into 
his confidence. He deemed that a 
thorough grasp of Sanskrit was 
absolutely necessary for any one in- 
tending an intellectual duel with 
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the high caste Hindus. But San- 
skrit, the sacred language of the 
classics, was forbidden ground to 
those outside the fold, and no Brah- 
man would dare to teach it to a 
non-Brahman, much less to a for- 
eigner and a “Prangui.” The in- 
genious missionary thereupon 
stressed the fact that he was not of 
Portuguese origin, and discarding 
the Jesuit habit, put on the saffron 
robe of a Hindu saniassy, or peni- 
tent. He then attempted to learn 
Sanskrit. Pandit after Pandit be- 
gan the experiment, and left it off 
shortly afterwards because of a su- 
perstitious fear of displeasing the 
gods. 

De Nobili was not the only victim 
of this Brahman _ exclusiveness. 
Non-Brahmans without number, 
including many Europeans of 
world-wide literary fame, before 
and after the time of De Nobili have 
had similar rebuffs and discourage- 
ment; and even to-day India has 
within her confines thousands who 
believe sincerely that the goddess of 
learning, Saraswati, bestows her fa- 
vors only on the Brahman. But the 
ardor and perseverance of the Tus- 
can in disguise prevailed in the end. 
He secured the aid of willing Pan- 
dits, and within a few years won 
the respect and admiration of sev- 
eral Sastris. Wonderful was his 
progress with the oriental language. 
He mastered the details of Sanskrit 
grammar and prosody, surpassing 
even some of his Gurus. Next, San- 
skrit philosophy was taken up and 
soon De Nobili became as well 
versed in the Sutrams of Sankara 
Acharya as in the syllogisms of 
Thomas Aquinas. His scholarship 
and extraordinary attainments in 
Sanskrit produced a goodly number 
of valuable works in that language. 
Among these a life of Our Lady 
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and an abridgment of Christian 
Doctrine have been the means of 
introducing the teachings of Chris- 
tianity into the highest Hindu cir- 
cles. But if Sanskrit was indispensa- 
ble for one to mingle effectively 
with the Indian intelligentsia, ac- 
quaintance with the vernacular 
languages was of equal necessity in 
dealing with the bulk of the popu- 
lation. De Nobili, therefore, ap- 
plied himself to the study of Tamil 
and Telugu, and learned these lan- 
guages as adroitly as he had done 
Sanskrit. He wrote several books 
also in these languages, the chief of 
his Tamil works being A Larger 
Catechism in four volumes, the 
source of several catechetical works 
in that language, ever since. A 
Treatise on Eternal Life, also in 
Tamil, refuting skillfully the argu- 
ments in support of Transmigra- 
tion and allied Hindu doctrines, 
showed to what extent De Nobili 
had developed his controversial 
powers. But, although De Nobili 
deserves all praise as a linguist, au- 
thor and controversialist, the field 
of work that contributed most to 
his glory lay elsewhere. 


In the sixteenth century Madura 
had a unique position in the Dec- 
can. It was the most famous seat 
of learning and religion south of the 
Vindhya mountains. The Brahman 
academies, where frequent debates 
and discussions took place on scien- 
tific and metaphysical subjects, 
gave it the character of a university 
town. Once the capital of the King- 
dom of Pandya, the wealth of Tam- 
ilnadu was lavished in beautifying 
the city with hundreds of Hindu 
temples, having lofty gopurams and 
gold-roofed domes. And_ these 
shrines, attached to each of which 
were numerous oottusalas (dining 
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halls), where Brahmans were sump- 
tously fed at all times free of any 
charge, made Madura the haven of 
idle devotees and itinerant sanias- 
sies. As may be easily conjectured 
from this, Madura was Hindu in 
origin, Brahman in education and 
thoroughly conservative in religion. 
And it was this city that De Nobili 
selected to be the scene of his novel 
experiment at evangelization. Could 
a more daring attempt at carrying 
the warfare into the enemy’s camp 
be imagined? Attired as a Hindu 
saniassy, with sandals on his feet 
and sandalwood paste on his fore- 
head, De Nobili appeared in the 
Brahman quarters of Madura as a 
strange Yogi. He fixed his resi- 
dence there, engaged a Brahman 
servitor, and scrupulously followed 
the Brahman rituals with regard to 
Snanam (bathing), and Bhajanam 
(prayer). To all appearances he 
was a Hindu saniassy, and there was 
no outward indication of the zeal 
for Christ burning within him. As 
in dress, so in food he imitated the 
Hindu ascetic, living solely on rice, 
milk and water; and that once a 
day. Curiosity was bound to arise, 
and idlers as well as earnest seek- 
ers after truth were attracted to the 
foreign saniassy, whose fame quick- 
ly spread far and wide. His visitors 
. eagerly listened to his explanations 
of their doubts and difficulties, and 
left his presence longing to meet 
him again. The number of disci- 
ples increased day by day, and the 
privileged among them sat at the 
swami’s feet, and drank to their 
heart’s content of the soul-stirring 
speeches of the venerated master. 
Robert de Nobili was not an ac- 
tor; he was a zealous missionary 
and assiduously sought to win 
souls to God. He proceeded slowly 
referring in his early discourses 
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only to such fundamental truths as 
the existence of God, life after 
death, the rewarding of the just, 
and the condemnation of the 
wicked. The flourish and pompous 
air of the street-preacher were ab- 
sent from his manner. He betrayed 
no predilection for any particular 
religion or religious denomination. 
From natural truths, De Nobili 
passed on to the dogmas of the 
Christian faith, and gradually over- 
coming the deep-rooted distrust and 
prejudice of his followers, he found 
many among them willing to ac- 
cept baptism at his hands and to 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Di- 
vine Savior of the world. While 
De Nobili insisted that his converts 
give up all superstitions and idola- 
trous practices, he did not oblige 
them to forego their national cus- 
toms. In consequence they were al- 
lowed to keep the emblems of their 
caste such as the codhumbi or tuft 
of hair on the head, the cord that 
proclaimed the spiritual or second 
birth of a Brahman and the sandal- 
wood paste or busmam with which 
orthodox Hindus mark their bodies 
every day after the morning ablu- 
tions. The cord and the sandal had 
to be removed at the time of the 
administration of baptism and to be 
received afresh with a Christian rite 
and formula of prayers, which the 
Archbishop of Cranganore readily 
supplied, in response to a request 
from De Nobili. Of course, the 
new Christian community that 
sprang up around De Nobili had a 
chapel of its own where Mass was 
celebrated regularly and the sacra- 
ments administered by De Nobili 
himself. The existence of such a 
place of worship, and of two dis- 
tinct Christian communities was 
hidden from the public for some 
time, but the truth leaked out at 
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last, and the result was a denuncia- 
tion of De Nobili by Christians and 
non-Christians alike. 

Father Fernandes, his fellow-mis- 
sioner in Madura, mentioned above, 
as well as the Brahman priests, 
looked upon De Nobili as an in- 
truder and innovator. The Brah- 
mans cursed him with their super- 
stitious manthrams and bestirred 
themselves to drive him out of the 
city. Father Fernandes was not the 
less vehement. He was unable to 
understand how a Catholic priest 
could tolerate the codhumbi or the 
cord and sandal among his con- 
verts. He denounced these em- 
blems as superstitious, as also the 
prayers and formule used in con- 
nection with the blessing and impo- 
sition of the same, known as “The 
Malabar Rites.” He went so far 
as to accuse De Nobili before the 
Holy Office and the General of the 
Society of Jesus for countenancing 
practices inconsistent with the pro- 
fession of Christianity. Great was 
the uproar in ecclesiastical circles. 
De Nobili was condemned on all 
sides as a missionary innovator. 
His methods were severely criti- 
cized, and in consequence many of 
his friends and admirers gave up 
the cause as lost. It was thought 
that a schism would break out in 
India and that De Nobili and his 
adherents would be punished by the 
authorities at Rome. While specu- 
lations of this nature were rife, De 
Nobili was working silently for the 
recognition of the “Malabar Rites” 
by the Holy See. His immediate su- 
periors and the Archbishop of 
Cranganore wholeheartedly sup- 
ported him. He had also influen- 
tial friends at Rome including Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, who at first how- 
ever was so disturbed by the reports 
against De Nobili that he sent him 
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a strongly worded warning. Both 
the Archbishop of Cranganore and 
De Nobili duly submitted their ex- 
planations to Rome as well as a 
carefully prepared report contain- 
ing affidavits from one hundred 
and eighty Hindu Brahmans to the 
effect that codhumbi, cord and san- 
dalwood had no religious signifi- 
cance whatever, but were only time- 
honored social practices. 

Cardinal Bellarmine and the Jes- 
uit General were satisfied with the 
explanations from India and con- 
gratulations were heaped upon De 
Nobili. The pinnacle of his glory 
was reached when “The Malabar 
Rites,” which oddly enough had 
nothing to do with Malabar, but 
concerned only Madura and the 
Coromandel, were approved by 
Rome “until the Holy See should 
provide otherwise,” to use the phre- 
seology of the Papal Bull. Realiz- 
ing that an abrupt suppression of 
all their former observances would 
work unnecessary hardship on the 
new converts, the authorities in 
Rome allowed them to continue 
many of their old practices, with 
only certain absolutely necessary 
restrictions. The Brahman claims 
for himself descent from the mouth 
of Brahma, the supreme being, and 
all other castes, who are bound to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Brahman, are assigned lower and 
less important parts of the Deity as 
their source of origin. In temples 
and similar places of public worship 
the lower classes are confined to the 
court-yards and out houses, the 
Brahmans only having free access 
to the god or goddess in the Sree 
Koil or “Holy of Holies.” This dis- 
tinction was to be tolerated for the 
time being by the Church and in 
furtherance of the idea, a separate 
body of missionaries known as 




















pandarams were to work among the 
lower castes, De Nobili and his col- 
leagues confining themselves as 
formerly to the Brahmans. This in- 
genious division of labor had won- 
derful results for some time. The 
first pandaram Father Balthasar da 
Costa converted a very large num- 
ber of Hindus, and between his con- 
verts and those of De Nobili, there 
gradually developed a feeling of 
fellowship and brotherhood in keep- 
ing with Christian and Catholic 
principles. One cannot help imag- 
ining how different the situation 
would be in India to-day if the 
work of evangelization had been 
continued according to De Nobili’s 
design. The introduction of the 
system was followed by an average 
of 5,000 conversions per year in the 
district of Madura alone. And there 
were hopes of even greater gains. 
But worn out by many years of toil 
and suffering, De Nobili was forced 
to retire from the scene of his la- 
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bors and after much mental and 
physical pain he died, in 1656, at 
Mylapore, the traditional site of the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas the 
Apostle. 


Since the days of De Nobili, the 
Church in India has passed through 
many vicissitudes; the controversy 
concerning the “Malabar Rites” 
again revived and again died down; 
the Suppression of the Society of 
Jesus brought the work of conver- 
sion among the higher classes vir- 
tually to a standstill. But upon 
their return and their foundation of 
higher institutions of learning to 
which more and more Brahmans 
are sending their sons, thereby be- 
ing won over to the Faith, they are 
pursuing a course which is very 
close to the design of De Nobili, and 
to-day he is remembered not as an 
impractical innovator but as a 
doughty champion of the Gospel of 
Christ. 


COMING HOME 


By Patrick O’CoNNOR 


' O 


As 
As 


AS bright mountain water to the thirsty, 

As bells of truce to war-bewildered ears, 

buds, on boughs thought dead, to beauty bursting, 
songs of youth re-sung after the years; 


a cool, slow awakening out of fever, 
after sultry streets the upland air, 


As wide, dear thresholds in the lamplit evening, 


As 


spring’s return, clear skies, calm after care: 


So comes to my eyes and heart the coast of Ireland! 
This will my memory hold to my dying day: 
Coming home, coming home—the ship throbbing up to the islands, 


Then the sunlit tide at the flood in Galway Bay. 











A CONNEMARA FUNERAL 
Thirty Years Ago 


By Nora TYNAN O’MAHONY 


HE dead man’s house stood in a 

lonely part of the wild, moun- 
tainous. district of Connemara 
known as “Joyce’s Country.” He 
himself had been a Burke, a dark 
hard-featured man somewhat past 
middle age, silent and thoughtful, 
with the nameless melancholy of 
the Irish peasant looking out from 
eyes as gray and quiet as the Irish 
hills. 

He had been a farmer in a very 
small way, tilling a patch of land, 
a few acres in extent, which he had 
reclaimed out of the bleak and bar- 
ren hillside. With that, and the 
rearing of some pigs and a couple 
of calves, he had been barely able 
to eke out a miserable existence 
from year to year. Perhaps the 
hardship and toil and the long 
hopeless struggle wearied him out 
before his time; for one day the life 
within him suddenly flickered and 
went out, and he dropped with his 
hand on the plough—‘“heart fail- 
ure,” the doctor called it. 

Now for three days there had 
been a constant stream of people of 
both sexes and of all ages, coming 
up or down the long rugged boreen 
that led from the roadway to the 
whitewashed cottage, sitting com- 
fortably and snug under its low 
roof of thatch high on the hill. In- 
side in the house the dead man lay 
coffined on his bed in the small in- 
ner room. As we approached our 
ears were struck with the mourn- 
ful “Ullagone, Ullagone” of the 
keeners, who in their hooded cloaks 


stood round the bedside, mourning 
and lamenting the dead, singing his 
praises and calling on him to come 
back to his friends and the wife 
and the little son he had loved, 
beating the coffin lid with their 
knuckles as if keeping time to their 
sorrowful dirge. 

Besides the bed, the room con- 
tained little else save a few chairs, 
a table on which were placed some 
Holy Water and a couple of candles 
set in brass candlesticks, borrowed 
no doubt for the occasion from 
some more well-to-do neighbor. 
These, and one or two pious pic- 
tures hung en the whitewashed 
wall, constituted all the furniture. 
Those of the women who were not 
chanting the caoine sat about the 
room or knelt down to say a Litany 
or tell a Rosary for the welfare of 
the departed soul. 

Every now and again the keeners, 
six or eight in number, were re- 
placed by others who took up the 
caoine and continued the praises 
and the history of the deceased and 
his family, according to custom. 
This went on all day. 

In the corner, pale and dry-eyed, 
sat the young wife, hushing a fret- 
ful baby to sleep in her arms, and 
now and again bestirring herself in 
a half-hearted way to perform some 
forgotten duty of hospitality. One 
wondered casually if she had loved 
the dead man, whose cold and re- 
served elderly nature contrasted so 
strongly with the softness and 
youth in her. Theirs had been what 














is called a “made match.” She had 
never seen her husband until the 
terms of her marriage with him had 
been settled between him and her 
father. 

So it could not be supposed that 
she had much of love to bring him 
on her wedding day two years ago. 
Perhaps there had been some one 
else? “Sure, there will be always 
some one that a body likes better 
than anyone else,” said a buxom 
farmer’s wife, whose own matri- 
monial affairs had been arranged 
for her in the same cold-blooded 
and heartless fashion. 

In the half-light thrown by the 
flickering candles and the cold 
glimmer of the Autumn daylight 
stealing through the one small win- 
dow, the faces of all in the room 
looked almost ghastly and drawn as 
the face of the corpse itself. Out- 
side in the kitchen things were very 
different. 

There, a big turf-fire burned in 
the open hearth, and around it sat 
a number of boys and men jesting 
and telling stories as they smoked 
their long pipes, filled with coarse 
tobacco. These pipes and tobacco 
are always part of the hospitality 
dispensed at “a wake-house” or 
“corpse house” in some districts of 
Ireland, and the pipes, which are 
probably the same as the English 
“Churchwarden,” have here come 
to be known as “Lord have mercy 
on me” pipes, because of their asso- 
ciation with the things of the dead. 
At a “wake” they are handed round 
to all comers, men, women and 
even children, and out in the yard 
or straid (street) a turf-fire was 
lit at which those who did not care 
to come indoors might “kindle” 
their pipes. 

At night-time, the kitchen was 
filled to overflowing with young 
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and old of both sexes, each one of 
whom considered it a duty to stay 
up at least one night “waking the 
dead.” So, as the night wore on, 
the stories and jokes were inter- 
spersed with a game of forfeits; 
with heavy penalties—generally so 
many strokes from somebody’s 
leather belt—to such as_ should 
drop asleep or forget their part in 
the game. These games at wakes 
are really an outcome of the neces- 
sity of the tired-out watchers keep- 
ing each other awake by fair means 
or foul. 

On the day of the funeral, de- 
spite the leaden skies and a mist of 
rain, upwards of two hundred peo- 
ple had collected from all parts, 
some having come twenty or thirty 
miles to follow the body of poor 
Patrick Burke to its last resting 
place. A dozen or so of them came 
on hardy mountain ponies; and of 
these not a few were ridden culog— 
i. e., the man in front and his wife 
set up behind him. All the rest 
walked, and to us strangers it 
seemed very curious that of these 
two hundred people not one of them 
drove a car or a vehicle of any sort. 

Presently the coffin was borne out 
of the house, still accompanied by 
the haunting caoine of the women, 
whose grief seemed to take on so 
much of a personal character that 
one would imagine the deceased 
man had been their nearest and 
dearest instead of a mere neighbor. 
Now the procession marched sol- 
emnly down the winding lane, one- 
half of the mourners leading the 
way in front of the coffin and the 
rest coming behind it. It was borne 
by six men, three on each side, who 
carried it, not shoulder high as in 
other places, but slung low, level 
with their knees, and supported by 
strong “sougans’”’ or ropes of hay. 
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The procession included all sorts 
and conditions of men, women, and 
children, clad in garments of every 
hue, for in this desolate region one 
does not think of the proper color 
or cut of one’s funeral garb. As 
the coffin was borne out through 
the gate leading to the road, the 
thin drizzle of rain changed to a 
heavy shower, which in turn be- 
came a perfect downpour, and this 
continued without intermission 
during the whole of the weary 
tramp to the lonely little church- 
yard, three miles away. “Happy is 
the corpse that the rain rains on,” 
is an old superstition in Ireland; 
and so the people trudged along 
contentedly through the mud and 
the torrents, the piercing wail of 
the keeners continuing throughout 
the journey, and adding consider- 
ably to the melancholy of the scene. 

Save for an occasional change of 
bearers, the funeral passed on with- 
out incident, but by the time the 
graveyard was reached there was 
not one of those present that was 
not wet through and _ through. 
Nevertheless they stood patiently 
by, the men with uncovered heads, 
while the priest read the Burial 
Service; and until the coffin was 
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lowered, and the last shovelful of 
clay thrown on it. A few humble 
wayside flowers were placed on top 
of the newly-made mound, and 
some of the mourners laid down 
their pipes also in accordance with 
an old custom. Then with a last 
whispered prayer for the dead 
man’s soul they turned and faced 
for home. 

But not all of them went home 
just then. The cosiness and 
warmth of Widow Moran’s public- 
house proved a great temptation to 
many of them, and can one blame 
them very much, under the circum- 
stances, if they succumbed. Then 
they took off their dripping coats 
and hung them up in the warm 
kitchen at the back of the little 
shop, where very soon they made 
miniature lakes and rivers on the 
earthen floor. With their coats, 
the men seemed to have cast off all 
the burden of their sorrow and 
mourning; for the next few hours 
nothing but laughter and jest and 
toast was heard in the house, and 
poor Patrick Burke, sleeping his 
last sleep under the green sod and 
the dripping skies was as complete- 
ly forgotten as if he had never 
existed. 

















THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NOT DESIGNED FOR DECENCY 


OES a laugh dispel propinquity 
to moral turpitude? Apparent- 
ly to the majority of theatergoers, 
the decency of Noel Coward’s lat- 
est comedy is negligible because 
the lines are funny. The author 
admits its laxity. His admission is 
almost a challenge. “The Method- 
ists, the Catholics, the Episcopa- 
lians, the Evangelists, the Angli- 
cans, the Christian Scientists and 
the Polynesian Islanders would all 
disapprove of us,” remarks one of 
his characters, but if one may judge 
by the box office the Christian Sci- 
entists, Anglicans, Evangelists, 
Episcopalians, Catholics and Meth- 
odists are not represented in the 
audiences in any greater number 
than the Polynesians, for Design 
for Living is the play on which the 
ticket agencies are battening. There 
is a general scramble for seats. 
Parents, if generous, are taking 
their children and most girls of six- 
teen, with sufficient allowances, 
will see it before the season is over. 
They will see it like the rest of the 
people because three of the clever- 
est actors on either side of the At- 
lantic are in it and because one of 
the smartest authors wrote it—and 
because it makes one laugh. 
“Only a very jittery community,” 
says Heywood Broun, “could be so 
moved by Mr. Coward’s comedy. . . . 
It meets the mood of a society that 
is very loath to think about realities. 
Many people would rather listen to 
Nero than to the sound of fire en- 
gines. . . . I am also a little fretful 


when a play seems to declare that 
departure from the norm is the 
bravest and finest jest.” 

Mr. Broun, then disclaiming any 
“moralistic urge,” recommends 
Goodbye Again as being neater in 
construction and just as “bawdy.” 
Mr. Percy Hammond in the Herald 
Tribune speaks affectionately of 
Coward’s “silken obscenities” and 
comments tenderly on the gay time 
his readers will have when, in case 
they are reconciled to wickedness, 
they attend Design for Living. 

The story opens in Paris in a 
studio belonging to Gilda and Leo 
and Otto where Gilda is living, tech- 
nically speaking, with Otto; until 
Otto goes away when she tries Leo. 
Otto returns and goes off in a tem- 
per. Gilda and Leo feel very badly 
about him. Act II. is in London and 
Gilda is living with Leo who is rich 
and successful. Leo goes away and 
Otto comes back and Gilda turns to 
Otto and then because they are so 
successful and she can’t make up 
her mind, she leaves them both and 
goes off with Ernest. Act III. is in 
New York and Gilda is Mrs. Fried- 
man. But Leo and Otto turn up 
and Gilda leaves Friedman to go 
off with both of them. “You’re 
nothing but a bunch of rotters,” re- 
marks the outraged husband and 
one must agree with him. 

Coward’s plays are not brilliant 
when printed like Oscar Wilde’s. 
Coward writes for actors not read- 
ers and his laughs come more often 
on business. He is wise enough to 
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know that laughs are the most con- 
servative part of comedy and his 
laughs break no traditions. With 
the able assistance of Gladys Hen- 
son as the charlady, he even ex- 
tracts some out of the telephone 
and the high climax of humor is 
when Leo and Otto become recon- 
ciled over a bottle of brandy. The 
conversation of Leo and Otto with 
the guests in the Friedman Pent 
House is perhaps more original but 
really not so funny. Though De- 
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sign for Living is quite shameless 
and essentially rotten it is only oc- 
casionally vulgar. Miss Lynn Fon- 
tanne is as different, as subtle in 
her make-up and characterization, 
and as lovely as ever; Lunt and 
Coward are up to their top notch of 
smartness. But the real note of 
tragedy to us is that Noel Coward 
should have written Cavalcade for 
London and Design for Living for 
New York.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


PIGEONS AND Prope. — “I like 
pigeons,” said the Man in the Park, 
“I like them better than people.” 

On the strength of this text, Mr. 
Cohan indulges in a unique enter- 
tainment which he terms a “comic 
state of mind in continuous action.” 
As it keeps Mr. Cohan in continuous 
action throughout the one and only 
act, that is all that counts. The cur- 
tain rises as young Heath ushers 
into his bachelor apartment the 
philosopher to whom he has been 
listening in the Park, a quiet man 
in brown who calls himself Parker. 
Parker isn’t really his name and he 
assures Heath that he doesn’t ex- 
pect him to believe that it was a real 
story that he told him in the Park, 
but Heath insists that he did believe 
it and will believe it, and then in 
his big, expansive way commences 
to play Santa Claus to Parker. 
That Parker doesn’t want a Santa 
Claus doesn’t really matter. What 
Parker has said about pigeons has 
made an impression on Heath and 
he likes Parker. But if a nice man 
prefers birds to people it must mean 
that people have treated him badly. 
Heath has made up his mind that 
Parker is down on his luck, friend- 
less, lonely, despondent. In short, 


he is fair game to the big-hearted- 
ness of Heath. A trifle annoyed 
when Parker refuses cigarettes, 
cigars, coffee, sandwiches, high- 
balls, Heath redoubles his big- 
heartedness and offers him a room. 
Parker then is moved to comment 
on the colossal credulity of his host 
and suggests so many terrible possi- 
bilities of his own criminal back- 
ground that Heath becomes com- 
pletely unnerved and when his 
friend calls, he is found pointing a 
revolver at Parker. 


“What’s up?” 

“I wish I knew,” says Parker, “I 
was feeding the pigeons in the Park 
and he [Heath] made me come 
home with him. I told him I didn’t 
want anything but to be left alone 
and that I didn’t expect him to be- 
lieve the story I told him in the 
Park but he said he did and now— 
That’s why I like pigeons—Pigeons 
know where they’re going—” 


Just how faulty most of us are 
in our sense of direction, Mr. Cohan 
then proceeds to demonstrate. The 
complications that begin to revolve 
around Parker include Heath’s 
household, his guests and his fam- 

















ily. They also give Mr. Cohan op- 
portunity to sing two songs and to 
give his opinion of the legal and 
medical profession, the police, the 
war debts, the depression, social 
usages and life in general and inci- 
dentally to give an audience for 
once their ticket’s worth of Mr. Co- 
han. As a matter of fact, Geo. M. 
has beaten George Bernard at his 
own game for Mr. Shaw can only 
write to his audiences and Mr. Co- 
han talks to them himself. 

Just how upsetting one literal- 
minded visitor can be js shown with 
exuberant humor. But Mr. Cohan 
points his moral too. Heath gives 
Parker a check which Parker re- 
turns to Heath and Heath gives to 
his friend to give back to Parker, 
Parker hands it to the valet but 
when the valet tries to return it to 
Heath, Parker claims it. For if A 
loans money to B and B refuses it 
and it goes to C and C gives it to B 
who passes it on to D then D owes 
it to B not to A. And if everyone 
could remember that, says Mr. Co- 


han, we wouldn’t be having so 
much trouble with Europe. Indeed 
troubles dissolve rather rapidly 


while one listens to Parker and any- 
one who misses Pigeons and People 
misses one of the best exemplars 
of American humor by one of the 
best American comedians and 
proves himself much less wise than 
a pigeon. And who do you think 
Parker really turns out to be? We 
won’t tell but we do wish that 
some one could tell us what that 
story was that was told in the Park 
by Parker.—At the Lyceum. 


WE, THE PEoPLE.—Moved by the 
general state of affairs, Mr. Rice has 
written a play about it, but unlike 
Mr. Cohan who can’t help amusing 
his listeners while he scolds them, 
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Mr. Rice with deep and genuine 
sympathy has drawn us a picture 
of our neighbors’ sufferings which, 
if it appears biased by reason of its 
concentration, is always interest- 
ing, varied and underlined with 
real emotion. Plot has always 
come easily to Mr. Rice and what 


“would serve another man as mate- 


rial for at least two other plays has 
been stowed away in the twenty 
scenes of We, the People. 

The narrative centers about the 
family of William Davis who lives 
in a nice house bought with a mort- 
gage and furnished, upon the in- 
stallment basis, with all the me- 
chanical luxuries that have become 
necessities for the prosperous 
workingman. Davis’s daughter is a 
schoolteacher and with her help he 
has sent his boy to the State Uni- 
versity where Allen becomes a prize 
student. Then all of a sudden de- 
pression hits them. Economic 
forces, of which their own car and 
radio are the symptoms, shatter all 
security around them. Davis’s pay 
is cut; then he is laid off. His sav- 
ings go when the bank breaks and 
the mortgage is foreclosed. The 
boy comes home from college and 
is finally arrested and sentenced for 
stealing coal from the railroad. 
Davis leads a delegation to the fac- 
tory to ask for work. The guard 
fires on the crowd and Davis is 
wounded. Allen gets out of jail, 
only to be framed at a meeting 
where a policeman is killed. He is 
tried and convicted and the play 
ends on an open forum when the 
various characters plead for Allen 
and for the rights of the people. 

But all that is “only a section. 
Helen Davis is engaged to Collins 
who is a clerk for Drew, the banker. 
After ordering the reduction of his 
employees’ salaries, we listen to 
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Mr. Drew speaking by long distance 
to his wife in London and authoriz- 
ing the purchase of an Old Master 
for a quarter of a million while he 
subscribes five per cent of this sum 
to Emergency Relief. The reduc- 
tion of Collins’s salary makes dou- 
bly impossible his marriage to Helen 
as Mrs. Collins lives in the old 
homestead in the country and that 
involves us in the farmers’ trou- 
bles. Collins’s elder brother is in a 
bad way from shell shock which 
shows us the evils of militarism and 
Collins’s younger brother joins the 
Marines and is killed in Haiti which 
illustrates the imperialistic evil. 

Altogether the Collins family 
have a pretty gloomy time of it but 
Mr. Rice manages to make their 
troubles plausible and human and 
takes his humor out of the colored 
farmhand instead of the kind old 
clergyman. The double dealings of 
politicians enter when Drew and his 
associates decide to get Purdy, the 
President of State University, to be 
presidential nominee for their in- 
terests, and politics and racial prej- 
udice in education are shown when 
Mr. Purdy insists on the resignation 
of the Jewish member of the fac- 
ulty who objected to the guards fir- 
ing on the crowd at the factory and 
merely reprimands another profes- 
sor who happens to belong to an im- 
portant family. 

It has been said that to Mr. Rice 
all working men are saints and all 
bankers are sinners but it is not so 
with his heroine who finally suc- 
cumbs to Collins’s entreaties and 
meets him at his rooming house. 
We wonder if that is a fair conclu- 
sion or if economic stress weakens 
morals generally as much as pros- 
perity. We believe that Helen’s 
weakness is really unfair, except as 
an exception, to our working wom- 
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en. Nor is it just to our Courts or 
Probation Department to suggest 
that any magistrate would fail to 
give a young man with an excellent 
record the benefit of a suspended 
sentence. But in a picture with 
heavy shadows and contrasts, one 
can’t demand too much shading. 
Mr. Rice has reminded his public 
of what many are enduring; he has 
also done what Mr. Coward neglect- 
ed—he has written some forty char- 
acters into his play and given plenty 
of employment. 

But if every man is promised 
happiness and the right to gain his 
livelihood in our American Consti- 
tution—what are we going to do 
about it?—At the Empire. 


THE SHAKESPEARE THEATER.— 
We like courage. That is one rea- 
son among others that the Shake- 
speare Theater appeals to us. It 
was during a production of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream in the Sta- 
dium last summer that two men 
who believed in ideals and Shake- 
speare, came together. One was 
Julius Hopp, who for many years 
had organized and run the Wage 
Earners’ Theater League and the 
other was Percival Vivian, former 
director for Belasco and Tyler. 
Both of them had dreamed of the 
day when Shakespeare could be of- 
fered at popular prices, and when 
Mr. Hopp saw Mr. Vivian’s produc- 
tion he shouted “There is the man 
for my Shakespeare Theater” and 
when Mr. Vivian met Mr. Hopp, he 
was fired by Hopp’s enthusiastic 
optimism. Courage and ideals can 
do a great deal. They can even face 
an economic depression. Once 
Messrs. Vivian and Hopp had met, 
nothing could stop them. They 
overrode obstacles like steeple chas- 
ers. After some high jumps and 

















much wire, they landed up in a the- 
ater, but two weeks before their 
opening found them still without 
scenery. Then a forgotten ware- 
house was discovered outside the 
city where some hundreds bought 
them several thousand dollars 
worth of settings. Unless our mem- 
ory misleads us, the architectural 
background designed by Watson 
Barratt for Winthrop Ames’s Mer- 
chant of Venice is the very practical 
set now used for all the Shake- 
speare productions as it is especial- 
ly adaptable for quick and simple 
changes. The cast have been will- 
ing to accept a codperative basis 
for salaries and have worked 
enough overtime to make it possi- 
ble to give a very varied weekly 
program. Among the company are 
Mr. Vivian and his daughter, Ian 
Maclaren, Guido Nadzo, Mary Hone, 
the great-granddaughter of our for- 
mer Mayor, Philip Hone, and Mrs. 
Joseph Burden who as Margery 
Maude came out to play in Grumpy 
with her father. 

As for the audiences—if New 
York doesn’t feel the need for 
Shakespeare, thé children want 
him. This is a young people’s the- 
ater. The high schools are always 
represented and the first matinée of 
Romeo and Juliet saw a compact 
green square of Chapin uniforms, 
for Mrs. Burden had invited her lit- 
tle daughter’s class for the opening. 
Ever since then, our house has 
echoed to the balcony scene while a 
Romeo storms the stairs with home- 
made rapiers. Children need beauty 
and absorb it so readily that if our 
school population begin to have a 
new feeling for poetry, we may 
send some thanks to the men with 
ideals and the actors who work so 
hard in the old Al Jolson Theater 
at 59th Street. 
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Parpon My ENGLIsH.—One must 
pardon a good deal more than that 
to find any excuse for the existence 
of such third rate entertainment. 
The music is by Gershwin but it is 
really as poor as the jokes. The 
comedian is one Jack Pearl whom it 
is kinder to forget. In fact as the 
company and the libretto have noth- 
ing to recommend them but the sets 
and the Bavarian costumes one may 
dismiss the whole show and ask 
pardon for having mentioned it.— 
At the Majestic. 


TEATRO Der Picco.i1.—So extraor- 
dinary real are these marionettes 
of Signor Podrecca that they seem 
to mock reality. If we are so much 
of a mold that a mechanical doll 
may seem a perfect bit of mimicry 
then Robots and Babbitts must be 
nearer relations than we _ think. 
Perhaps it is Podrecca’s genius in- 
spiring the wires. At all events his 
“Piccoli” are much more alive in 
his revue numbers when they re- 
flect his sense of satire than when 
performing a pantomime such as 
The Sleeping Beauty which is more 
or less banal despite the music of 
Respighi. But the trick donkey, the 
pianist and the singers are master- 
pieces of puppet showmanship. 

Years and years ago before Talk- 
ies were thought of and Movies 
themselves were unknown, there 
existed in a tenement on Cherry 
Street a Marionette Theater from 
Sicily where night after night 
Charlemagne and his Paladins 
continued their adventures and 
thwacked the Paynim and each 
other with lance and broadsword. 
So entranced were both audience 
and readers in the gallant knight 
errants and their languishing 
ladies that the voices became husky 
with emotion and the row of little 
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boys on the high back benches 
teetered with excitement and en- 
thusiasm. There was a lusty qual- 
ity about those puppets—substan- 
tial puppets and as large as Pod- 
recca’s—-that American marionettes 
never emulate. There was also a 
grand old tradition and continuity 
about their drama. Signor Pod- 
recea’s “Piccoli” are very clever in 
their circus numbers, but I wonder 
if he and his operators and their 
actors don’t sometimes miss the 
Court of Charlemagne and Rinaldo 
and Orlando and the dragons; the 
clash of arms and high romance 
and the full-blooded blows of the 
champions? I am sure that his 
“Piccoli” are only playing down to 
us Anglo-Saxons and that among 
the clowns of his troupe exist pup- 
pets filled with the old tradition. 


EveNnsonG.—Miss Edith Evans is 
one of London’s most cherished ac- 
tresses. New York has been fortu- 
nate in having her for a visit and 
unfortunate in her play which ran 
counter to the fashion of our stage. 
As a matter of fact it takes the cour- 
age bred of a firm tradition and 
maturity to be old-fashioned. Few 
American dowagers would dare to 
take the risks in dress that are cas- 
ual to a Duchess. For a play to re- 
vert to the methods of Jones and 
Pinero is a challenge that severely 
shocks our public; England can ac- 
cept it with the conservative affec- 
tion of a people that retains its tin 
tubs. The tragic comedy of an age- 
ing Mme. Melba, clinging to the 
shreds of her voice and her great- 
ness was built upon tradition and 
demanded the “grand manner.” 
Miss Evans had both the manner 
and the comedy, and the play moved 
along with the unhurried action of 
a Trollope novel giving the audience 
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an agreeable opportunity to become 
intimate with its characters. 

As Charles Morgan has pointed 
out in his able reviews in the Sun- 
day Times, the English public, 
aghast at the breathlessness of Din- 
ner at Eight, enjoy a leisurely ex- 
posure of personality. They de- 
light in an Edith Evans or a Charles 
Laughton in a characterization that 
demands a wide range of talent, 
and discount a palpably theatrical 
firmament if it lends lustrous back- 
ground to the star. But New York, 
more intimate with Hollywood con- 
stellations than the majestic old- 
time type of prima donna, could not 
forget the tranquillity of the intro- 
ductory scenes or the sets nor the 
British solidity of Mme. Irela’s cos- 
tumes. It has been a very great 
privilege, however, for the younger 
American actors to realize the voice 
control and variety of an experi- 
enced and finished artist and Jane 
Wyatt, for one, will never forget 
what association with Miss Evans 
has taught her. 


Six MiracLte Piays.—Under the 
wegis of the Stage Alliance—which 
really means Miss Natalie Hays 
Hammond—six plays dating from 
the eleventh to fifteenth centuries 
have been produced on Sunday eve- 
nings at the Guild Theater. The 
manuscripts were selected and the 
costumes designed by Miss Ham- 
mond, and Martha Graham, the 
dancer, has staged them. Three 
plays were of the Nativity, all of the 
thirteenth century, two coming 
from France and one from the Eng- 
lish Franciscans; Les Trois Maries 
is one of the earliest Easter plays 
known and was used by the Cister- 
cians in the eleventh century; The 
Magdalen is an English Morality 
Play of some three hundred years 














later. The most affecting was The 
Lamentation of the Virgin of the 
same period, taken from the Ches- 
ter cycle. 

In all of them the words were 
read by two Narrators while Miss 
Graham and her company acted 
them in pantomime. The gestures 
modeled on medieval art were at 
first rather startlingly modernistic. 
The colors were as glowing and 
beautiful as old enamels and blend- 
ed richly with the music. Miss 
Hammond has spared nothing in 


her experiment and a crowding au-. 


dience testified to their apprecia- 
tion. Whether these plays, which 
were the spontaneous gift of peo- 
ple’s faith, can ever be anything 
again but a rare pleasure to the con- 
noisseur is debatable. It seemed 
for a moment as if the Mater Dolo- 
rosa actually spoke again to her 
children through Alma Kruger’s 
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reading and Miss Graham’s sculp- 
tured pleading. That moment 
would crown the rather precious 
beauty of the rest. But whether or 
not the Stage Alliance can find a 
living germ in the old scripts, Miss 
Hammond’s gift to the public is one 
of careful scholarship, delicate and 
particular taste and most gracious 
generosity. She has offered to the 
public, the beauty and riches of the 
old faith. It is for the public to ac- 
cept it. 


YosHE Kats.—The folk drama 
in Yiddish of the Chaddistic Jews 
of Austrian Poland is so marvel- 
ously staged and directed by 
Maurice Schwartz and with such a 
haunting accompaniment of folk 
dances and music that no one 
should miss going down to 12th 
Street and Second Avenue to the 
Yiddish Art Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


June, 1932 


ANOTHER LANGuUAGE.—In spite of 
various reports of leaving town for 
the road this excellent comedy of 
manners continues to draw audi- 
ences to the Hallam family re- 
unions, which is not at all aston- 
ishing, for both the play and cast 
are unusual.—At the Booth. 


November 


CRIMINAL - AT - LARGE.—A legacy 
from Edgar Wallace and a very 
good melodrama about Lady Leb- 
anon and the very unpleasant hap- 
penings in her ancestral castle. 
Florence Reed has replaced Alex- 
andra Carlisle in this rdédle, but 
Emlyn Williams is still the very 
unusual young Lord Lebanon. Har- 





rigan, Kingsford and Katharine 
Wilson are others in an excellent 
cast. We defy you not to emit one 
scream during the performance.— 
At the 48th Street. 


Wuen Lapies MEEtT.—A_ wise 
comedy by Rachel Crothers, in 
which Spring Byington and Walter 
Abel keep sympathetic audiences in 
very cheerful humor. Selena Royle 
and Frieda Inescort are the more 
serious element in the play, which 
concerns a triangle begun in Green- 
wich Village but reduced to single 
lines in the country!—At the 
Royale. 


Fiyinc Cotors.—The first revue 
to meet hard times half way with 
bargain prices. We have seen fun- 
nier sketches but Clifton Webb can 
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always supply some amusement 
and The Christmas Card and the 
Louisiana Hay Ride are attractive 
scenes. We are not so keen about 
the black and white chorus.—At 
the Imperial. 


December 


Tue LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN.— 
Still the best comedy—to our mind. 
Original, kind-hearted and yet sa- 
tiric. What happens when the 
world of art suddenly wakes up to 
the genius of the artist they have 
let starve to death is shown in clev- 
er particular in the home of a coun- 
try doctor who once befriended the 
genius unaware. Walter Connolly 
as the doctor, and Pauline Lord as 
the cook who alone recognized Bean 
when alive, give two very perfect 
characterizations and the others 
correspond to their standard.—At 
the Henry Miller. 


DinneER AT Ercut.—The Kauf- 
man-Ferber drama that is now rap- 
idly encircling Europe which is all 
about the dinner to be given by Mrs. 
Jordan for the visiting British Peer 
and what happens in the interim to 
herself and her guests. It has hu- 
mor, emotion, variety and action 
and if its cynicism is biting, it is 
undoubtedly true. Conway Tearle 
and Constance Collier as passé 
screen and stage favorites have the 
most effective scenes, but there are 
no dull moments when Mr. Kauf- 
man directs a play.—At the Music 
Boz. 


January, 1933 


Music IN THE ArR is almost 
everything that a musical play 
should be—the songs have charm, 
the story an appeal, the setting is 
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delightful and the cast well chosen. 
Reinald Werrenrath can show off 
his voice to great advantage as the 
wandering Bird Seller who sings 
his way through the story, and no 
four people could do better than 
Slezak and Shean as school teacher 
and music master from the little vil- 
lage in the Bavarian Alps and Car- 
minati and Natalie Hall as the com- 
poser and prima donna in Munich. 
The sets by Urban do full justice to 
the Bavarian background and the 
songs are introduced so naturally 
that they never halt the action. In 
fact we found Music in the Air 
delightful from beginning to end.— 
At the Alvin. 


AvuTUMN Crocus.—A gain the 
scene is Bavaria or just across the 
border of the Tyrol, and arrayed in 
full mountaineer costume, Francis 
Lederer has come to repeat the suc- 
cess that he made in London. This 
English comedy concerns the ro- 
mance of a little bespectacled Lon- 
don teacher with the very hand- 
some innkeeper whom she meets on 
her holiday. Dorothy Gish has now 
replaced Patricia Collinge in the 
cast and thereby the humor and 
sympathy is strengthened as Miss 
Gish does a very delicate and pretty 
piece of work. Mr. Lederer’s vital- 
ity rocks the scenic Alps, and the 
guests in his inn keep the audience 
rocking with laughter. It is a 
doubly amusing experience for 
those who have traveled in Tyro- 
lean byways but pleasant for all.— 
At the Morosco. 


Wa k A LITTLE Faster.—Here is 
Miss Beatrice Lillie at her funniest 
—and naughtiest. What Lady Peel 
can and will do next keeps every- 
one guessing. If the whole show 
could only be herself and Clark and 

















McCullough, it would eliminate a 
great deal of rather repetitious 
songs and routine dances, although 
the marionette ballet with the rib- 
bons is very striking. But Miss 
Lillie as Chevalier and Miss Lillie 
and Clark as Clifton Webb and 
Tamara Geva are caricature raised 
to irony.—At the St. James. 


February 


ALICE IN WoNDERLAND.—The real 


achievement of the season and so 
warmly appreciated that Miss Le 
Gallienne has been forced to desert 
Fourteenth Street and move up to 
Forty-second Street, forsaking the 
rest of her repertory and confining 
herself to Alice to appease the pop- 
ular demand. As Alice is a book 
which is meant not only to be read 
but reread, so one visit to Alice as 
a play will never satisfy her public, 
for Miss Le Gallienne hasn’t mere- 
ly asked us to look at Alice—she 
has opened the covers of the book 
and taken us right inside. The 
pages and the pictures have simply 
come to life, and if you want to be- 
come a queen at the thirteenth 
square just buy a ticket At the 
New Amsterdam. 

P. S.—One must add a word in 
thanks for the music of Addinsell, 
which far surpasses the accompani- 
ment composed for Lucrece by Mr. 
Deems Taylor. 


Br1oGRAPHY.—Mr. Behrman’s 
comedy of character which re- 
volves upon the charm of Miss Ina 
Claire as a portrait painter of 
celebrities and the tempest that oc- 
curs when she is invited to write 
her autobiography, as Miss Claire’s 
portraits usually included a very in- 
timate connection with her sub- 
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jects. When the candidate for the 
Senate from her home town of 
Asheville, Tennessee, learns of her 
intention, he fears that any men- 
tion of himself in her book will end 
his political ambitions and the play 
concerns his efforts to persuade her 
to forego the publication of her too 
interesting memoirs. The cast has 
such strong components as Jay 
Fassett, Charles Richman, Arnold 
Korff and Earle Larimore, but even 
with their best efforts, the action is 
much slower than the dialogue. 
The characterization and the pi- 
quant Miss Claire illuminate the 
evening.—At the — 

GoopBYE AGAIN.—A comedy of a 
“best-selling” novelist on a lecture 
tour and what happens to him in 
one of his many suites in the Hotel 
Statler. As Osgood Perkins is the 
novelist and Sally Bates his clever 
secretary, the humor is well sus- 
tained and Leslie Adams proves 
himself a comedian with a future. 
Goodbye Again is neither very inno- 
cent nor very wicked, but it does 
manage to be amusing.—At the 
Masque. 


20TH CENTURY.—Laid in the 
compartments of the famous flyer, 
this noisy farce includes in its 
characters a producer, a movie 
star, their menials, two bearded 
Passion Players, a female doctor, 
an escaped lunatic, and a couple de- 
fying the Mann Act. From these 
the type of play emerges that might 
well be expected. Fortunately, 
Leontovich as the movie star and 
Moffat Johnson as the producer en- 
dow it with some elements of rea- 
son and amusement. The humor 
is more boisterous than refined.— 
At the Broadhurst. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianily. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLbv AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





SHROVETIDE COCKS AND BIRDS OF THE PASSION 


F animals figure in the Christmas 
tradition and Yuletide customs, 
birds are associated with Lent. A 
specific bird was the principal char- 
acter in the Shrovetide sports of 
Great Britain and France; while 
birds of all species were associated 
intimately in the folk beliefs of 
many countries with Our Lord’s 
Passion and Crucifixion. 

During the Middle Ages, until the 
very end of the eighteenth century, 
cockfighting or cockshies were the 
traditional and very popular 
Shrovetide sport for British school- 
boys and farm laborers. This prac- 
tice must have been well estab- 
lished in England by the twelfth 
century, as Fitzstephen, clerk to St. 
Thomas a Becket, in writing of the 
pursuits of London schoolboys, re- 
marks that on Shrove Tuesday, as 
well as playing football, “the boys 
of every school bring fighting 
cocks, and the forenoon is spent at 
the school watching the cocks fight 
together.” And a little later, the 
scholars of a fourteenth century 
school petition that “they be given 





a cock for their entertainment on 
Shrove Tuesday.” 

Now medieval England, as does 
the Continent to-day, kept Shrove 
Tuesday as an uproarious holiday. 
Obviously when the Protestant ré- 
gime was established and the Lent- 
en fast ignored, there would be no 
reason for the day of jollification 
before Lent began. But old tradi- 
tions .die hard; reminiscences of 
this popular day lingered on among 
North country boys until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 
Cumberland boys claimed the right 
to “bar out” their master from his 
school on “fasten’s e’en,” their de- 
scriptive name for Shrovetide. If 
the boys succeeded in preventing 
the master from entering the school 
building, he was obliged by custom 
to capitulate and grant them their 
demands, which always included 
the Shrovetide football and cock- 
fight. 

So deeply entrenched was this 
custom of cockfighting in boys’ 
schools, that in many places the au- 
thorities not only concurred in the 

















practice, but aided it. Thus in 
some Manchester schools, it was the 
master who provided a cock for the 
“throwing,” a sport in which the 
cock was buried in the ground up to 
its neck, whereupon the lads shied 
broomsticks or other missiles at its 
head until the unfortunate bird was 
killed. In some Lancashire gram- 
mar schools, part of the headmas- 
ter’s salary was paid in the form 
of the “cockpenny,” a_ gratuity 
brought him at Shrovetide by schol- 
ars who were freemen’s sons. 

In Scottish schools, the masters, 
after enjoying the cockfight, kept 
any runaway cocks afterwards as 
their perquisite. And as late as 1790, 
the schoolmaster of Applecross, 
Ross-shire, received as part of his 
income, the “cockfight dues,” equal 
to one quarter’s payment for each 
scholar. 

Another form of Shrovetide 
sports was termed “cockshies”; 
which consisted in throwing lumps 
of lead at a tethered cock from a 
distance of about 200 yards. And 
there was “cock running” in which 
perhaps the bird actually had a 
sporting chance. For though its 
wings were cut, the competitors or 
“runners” had their hands tied be- 
hind their backs. Thus _ handi- 
capped, they must chase the bird, 
catch it with their mouths and carry 
it thus to a stated goal. 

“Thrashing the fat hen” was the 
farm boy’s sport, for Shrove Tues- 
day was one of the four recognized 
“plowman’s holidays” during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. This really had more of the 
spirit of play, for the hen with some 
bells was fastened on to a youth’s 
back; the other lads were blind- 
folded. Armed with light sticks, 


they chased the boy carrying the 
hen, guided of course by the jan- 
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gling bells. They tried “to thrash 
the hen,” and being blindfolded, 
were more likely to hit each other, 
which doubtless gave rise to merri- 
ment. Later on the hen was killed 
(in the ordinary fashion) and 
boiled with bacon for the festive 
supper, at which pancakes were the 
prescribed second course. / 

In certain districts of France, 
particularly in the Alpes Maritimes 
and the Pyrenees, there were games 
similar to the English cockshies, 
only in the French forms, a hen was 
shut up in a box with his head pro- 
truding through a hole in the lid. 
The players—sometimes blindfold- 
ed—then tried in turn to decapitate 
the miserable hen with a blunted or 
a wooden sword. 

Happily cockfighting, whether at 
Shrovetide or not, was legally sup- 
pressed at the end of the eighteenth 
century; but there may be a remi- 
niscence of it in the name of cer- 
tain buns made about Shrovetide 
and Lent in Norwich. These buns 
are called “coc’quils,” and some au- 
thorities suggest that this curious 
name was derived from “cockerel” 
—the Norfolk term for cock—as 
the buns were only made at the 
cockfighting season. 

Now for the reason of commemo- 
rating this day by cockfights: Medi- 
evalists explained that cocks were 
killed immediately before Lent to 
remind people of St. Peter’s denial 
of his Lord, and of the necessity for 
repentance. There were local leg- 
ends also, based on an incident said 
to have occurred during the Danish 
invasion of England. The Saxon 
army had surrounded the invaders’ 
camp at nightfall one Shrovetide, 
but were frustrated in their attempt 
to overcome the sleeping Danes, for 
cocks in the proximity crowed so 
loudly that the camp was aroused. 
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But such ingenuous explanations, 
though they probably satisfied in- 
quirers of an earlier age, are not 
very convincing. It is more likely 
that the widespread ill-treatment of 
cocks on this day may have some 
connection with other popular 
Shrove customs, such as football. 
It has been suggested that these 
ball games in spring are the remi- 
niscences of pagan games or cere- 
monies intended to express the joy 
of primitive man at the daily in- 
creasing strength of the spring sun. 
And the cock was associated with 
the sun; it was a sacred bird of the 
pagans, that may well have played 
a part in the spring rejoicings. 

Naturally the early medieval 
Christians of these islands, anxious 
to prove their detestation of all 
heathen rites and symbols, were 
tempted to ill-treat the symbolic or 
sacrificial bird on the anniversary 
of the ceremonies in honor of the 
spring sun. In later centuries 
when the underlying reason for the 
Shrove football and cock-killing 
was forgotten, both lingered on as 
popular sports for the last day be- 
fore Lent began. 


The association of birds with the 
Passion partakes of the nature of 
folklore. Yet in some of these 
childlike beliefs are certain charac- 
teristics that suggest a derivation 
from an older source than the pious 
fancies of medieval poets listening 
to the almost human notes of the 
birds’ spring songs. 

Among the Celtic races who peo- 
pled England and France in early 
ages, as well as in Wales and Ire- 
land at a later period, birds were 
not only considered the harbingers 
of death, but they were often looked 
upon as embodying the souls of the 
departed. This belief is found in 
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ancient Irish legends and is re- 
corded in old manuscripts. White 
birds are the souls of the just; 
making everlasting melody, they 
perch on Jesus Christ—the mystical 
tree. Or again, as in the “Vision of 
Adamnan,” Elias instructs the souls 
of the righteous, who in the shape 
of white birds, listen to him from 
among the branches of the Tree of 
Life nearby. And to this day, wild 
white swans in county Mayo are 
said by country people to be the 
souls of pure maidens; and who- 
ever shoots one of these birds will 
himself eventually meet with a vio- 
lent death. In Brittany also, souls 
undergoing penance are thought to 
inhabit the bodies of gray and 
black birds that fly round and 
round the trees at dusk without set- 
tling. On some Scottish seacoasts, 
as well as in East Anglia, fishermen 
never kill a seagull; they hold that 
the souls of their lost comrades 
dwell in these birds. While plovers 
whistling overhead are said to be 
the souls of those Jews who mocked 
at Our Savior during His Cruci- 
fixion. 

Probably the two strains of 
thought, that the soul leaves the dy- 
ing body as a bird (or other small 
creature), and the other, that de- 
parted souls take on the shape of a 
bird,—to say nothing of the later 
superstition that birds are pre- 
cursors of death,—would so associ- 
ate birds with death in the popular 
mind, that at the scene of the most 
tragic death in history, simple- 
minded folk almost inevitably 
would visualize the birds of their 
own countries as present at Calvary. 

Of course the actual traditions 
vary in different localities. On 
Gaelic seacoasts, fisherfolk point to 
the oyster-catcher, a seabird with 
dark feathers forming a cross on 
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its back, and say that when the an- 
cestor of this bird saw the soldiers 
on their way to Gethsemane, it at 
once flew to Our Lord and tried to 
conceal Him with tufts of seaweed. 
Breton and British legends both 
tell of a small brown bird that saw 
Our Lord stagger under the weight 
of the heavy Cross on His way to 
Calvary. It flew straight to Him, 
and plucked away a thorn from 
His crown. In so doing, drops of 
sacred blood, falling on the bird’s 
feathers, stained them red—whence 
its modern name “Redbreast.” 
Greek legend relates that Our Lord 
as a Child fed robins round His 
mother’s door. Afterwards these 
birds accompanied Him all through 
that last sorrowful week, hovered 
over Him at the Crucifixion, guard- 
ed the Sepulcher, and joined in the 
Angels’ songs at the Resurrection. 

Many birds lingered over Cal- 
vary’s hill. Irish children say that 
woodpigeons perched on the arm of 
the Cross, crying “kyrie eleison, 
kyrie eleison” ; which mournful cry 
has been theirs ever since. Scandi- 
navian youngsters talk of the swal- 
lows who twittered “svale, svale” 
(comfort Ye), and of the stork call- 
ing “styrket, styrket” (strengthen 
Him). Swallows figure in the folk- 
tales of many nations. Peasants of 
Haute Bretagne declare that every 
year since Our Lord’s death, the 
swallows come to Brittany on 
Maundy Thursday in time for the 
commemoration of His death. Else- 
where in France, country people 
say these little birds drew out flints 
and prickles from His tired Feet 
after the last painful walk. In Rus- 
sia these beloved birds tried to carry 
away the nails from the execution- 
ers; in Spain the tradition is that 
no less than 2,000 swallows circled 
round and round the Cross, until at 
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last one after the other, they over- 
came their dread of the hostile 
crowd, and tore away a thorn from 
the crown. But they lacerated their 
throats in the act, wherefore ever 
since their descendants have in 
memory a tiny patch of blood-red 
feathers. Apparently only three 
kinds of birds acted with hostility. 
Magpies and ravens, perched on the 
crossbar, mocked Him; sparrows 
hopped about on the ground, urg- 
ing by their cheeping the torturers 
to their work. And it is interesting 
to note that to this day, magpies 
and ravens are in every country, 
birds of ill omen. 

On the whole, it would appear 
that this bird-and-death associa- 
tion belongs to the realm of folk- 
beliefs and superstitions, and is not 
translated into folk doings. But 
there is one possible exception in a 
custom that exists in London 
among the poorer classes, who, 
when death occurs among relatives 
or neighbors, usually send a gener- 
ous supply of floral crosses and 
wreaths to the funeral. Among the 
wreaths there is almost sure to be 
a “gate,” that is, a framework of 
four or five parallel bars covered 
with greenery, on which is a bird 
represented in white flowers. 

Now considering that England 
was once thickly populated by Celtic 
tribes, does it not seem probable 
that some of their beliefs would sur- 
vive Roman, Saxon, Danish, or 
Norman domination? So that the 
white flower-bird, fit emblem for a 
funeral, may be the last vestige of 
their beliefs (which survive still in 
Brittany), that the soul escapes 
from the dying body as a bird, or 
else that the departed soul of a just 
and holy person, lives on under the 
guise of a white bird. 

F. M. VERRALL. 











Our LAWLEss HERITAGE 


LAWLESSNEsSS has been and is one 
of the most distinctive American 
traits. It is obvious that a nation 
does not become lawless or law- 
abiding overnight. The United 
States is English in origin, and, 
even making allowances for the 
hordes of “foreigners” who have 
come here, there must be some rea- 
son why to-day England is the most 
law-abiding of nations and our- 
selves the least so. It is impos- 
sible to blame the situation on the 
“foreigners.” The overwhelming 
mass of them were law-abiding in 
their native lands. If they become 
lawless here it must be largely due 
to the American atmosphere and 
conditions. There seems to me to 
be plenty of evidence to prove that 
the immigrants are made lawless 
by America rather than that Ameri- 
ca is made lawless by them. If the 
general attitude toward law, if the 
laws themselves and their admin- 
istration, were all as sound here as 
in the native lands of the immi- 
grants, those newcomers would give 
no more trouble here than they did 
at home. This is not the case, and 
Americans themselves are, and al- 
most always have been, less law- 
abiding than the more civilized 
European nations... . 

Respect for law is a plant of slow 
growth. If, for centuries, laws have 
been reasonably sound, and im- 
partially and surely enforced by the 
lawful authorities, respect for law 
as law will increase. If, on the 
other hand, laws are unreasonable 
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or go counter to the habits and de- 
sires of large parts of the popula- 
tion, and are not enforced equitably 
or surely, respect for law will de- 
crease. On the whole, the first sup- 
position applies to the history of 
England for three hundred years 
and the second one to our own. 

Until thirty years ago, America 
has always had a frontier, and that 
fact has been of prime importance 
in many respects for the national 
outlook. For our purpose we may 
merely note that in the rough life 
of the border there is scant recog- 
nition for law as law. Frequently 
remote from the courts and author- 
ity of the established communities 
left behind, the frontiersman not 
only has to enforce his own law, 
but he elects what laws he shall en- 
force and what he shall cease to ob- 
serve. Payment of debt, especially 
to the older settlements, may come 
to be looked upon lightly, whereas 
horse stealing may be punishable 
with shooting at sight. 

When the colonies united and 
won their independence and the 
United States was formed, there 
had thus already developed a fairly 
definite attitude toward law and 
authority. . . . The colonists came 
to be a kindly and hospitable folk, 
and crimes involving brutality were 
proportionately less common than 
in the Europe of that day or the 
United States of this. But the es- 
sential point is that Americans had 
developed a marked tendency to 
obey only such laws as they chose 
to obey, and a disregard of law as 
law. Laws which did not suit the 




















people, or even certain classes, were 
disobeyed constantly, with impu- 
nity and without thought... . 

The ripest fruits of disregard for 
law are found mainly when pas- 
sions are aroused, as they were for 
several decades from 1830 onward. 
We will briefly touch upon the per- 
secution of the Irish and Catholics, 
in which law and order were aban- 
doned from 1833 to 1853. The build- 
ing of the Baltimore Railroad was 
punctuated by race riots. Even the 
militia failed to quell a similar one 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio, and a 
“treaty” had to be drawn up. In 
1834 the Ursuline Convent near 
Boston was burned to the ground 
and sacked by anti-Catholics. The 
next night a race riot, this time di- 
rected against Negroes, broke out 
in Philadelphia, in the course of 
which thirty houses were sacked or 
destroyed, a church pulled down, 
and several persons killed. Similar 
riots occurred within a few weeks 
at other places, and in a few years 
the militia had to disperse a mob 
of two thousand marching on the 
house of the Papal Nuncio at Cin- 
cinnati. The Irish quarter in Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts, was attacked; 
the chapel at Coburg was burned, 
that at Dorchester blown up, and 
that at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, wrecked; at Ellsworth, 
Maine, the priest was tarred and 
feathered; the convent at Provi- 
dence was attacked; and at St. 
Louis a riot resulted in ten deaths. 
But it is unnecessary to detail 
more, such incidents being all too 
common throughout the coun- 
ar 
We find the same disregard of 
law when we come to the Aboli- 
tionists and the anti-slavery agita- 
tion. . . . To detail all the acts of 
violence throughout the country in 
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the decades before the war would 
be impossible here. . . . The war 
over, we found ourselves with the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, giving 
the Negro the right of suffrage. 
However these may or may not 
have been observed in the North, it 
is obvious that they could not be 
and never have been in the South. 
. . . The complete nullification of 
such laws, having all the sanction 
of being parts of the Constitution, 
could not fail to reduce respect for 
law. Again Americans obeyed such 
laws as they chose, and disregarded 
or opposed by force such as they 
did not choose. .. . 

It is needless to say that we are 
not going to be able to shed this 
heritage quickly or easily. In fact 
we have gone so far on the wrong 
road that it is by no means certain 
that we can ever get back on the 
right one even with the best of in- 
tentions. Inbred respect for law, as 
I said in the beginning, is a plant 
of slow growth. For three centur- 
ies we have been developing disre- 
spect. Our heritage has made re- 
covery more difficult for us by 
bringing about conditions that 
themselves help to increase our dis- 
respect and lawlessness, aside from 
the feeling of the individual citizen. 

. Partly from Puritanism and 
partly from the exaggerated influ- 
ence attributed to the legislatures in 
colonial days, Americans have be- 
lieved that their ideals should be 
expressed in the form of law, re- 
gardless of the practical question of 
whether such laws could be en- 


forced. They have apparently con- 


sidered that the mere presence of 
such laws will help respect for the 
ideal of conduct, regardless of the 
fact that the presence of such un- 
enforceable laws will bring about 
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disrespect for law itself. . . . Be- 
cause we have ceased to have any 
respect for law we allow any sort 
of laws to be passed, and then—the 
vicious circle continuing—our dis- 
respect increases yet more because 
of the nature of such laws. When 
Americans talk about their glorious 
past, it may be well for them to re- 
member that we have one of the 
most sinister inheritances in this 
matter of law from which any civi- 
lized nation could suffer, a heritage 
that we are apparently passing 
down to our children in a still worse 
form. For this reason, if for no 
other, I believe that the unen- 
forced and unenforceable Eight- 
eenth Amendment was one of the 
heaviest blows ever directed against 


the moral life of any nation. 

—From James Taustow Apams’s Our Busi- 
ness Civilization. By permission of Albert 
and Charles Boni, publishers. 


-— 
— 





THE TEsT OF STYLE 


A sort of English has been very 
prevalent during the last hundred 
years, in which the sentences have 
a meaning, but the words have little 
or none. As in a middling land- 
scape the general outlines may be 
correct, and the forms distinguish- 
able, while the details are hazy and 
indefinite and confused; so here the 
abstract proposition designed to be 
expressed is so; but hardly a word 
is used for which half a dozen 
synonyms might not have stood 
equally well: whereas the test of a 
good style, as Coleridge observes, is 
“its untranslatableness in words of 
the same language, without injury 
to the meaning.” This may be 


called Scotch English; not as being 
exclusively the property of our 
northern brethren: but because the 
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celebrated Scotch writers of the last 
century are in the first rank of 
those who have embowelled the sub- 
stantial, roast-beef and plum-pud- 
ding English of our forefathers. 
Their precedence in this respect is 
intimately connected with their 
having been our principal writers 
on metaphysical subjects since the 
days of Locke and Shaftesbury and 
Thomas Burnet and Berkeley and 
Butler. For metaphysical writers, 
especially when they belong to a 
school, and draw their principles 
from their master’s cistern through 
conduit after conduit, instead of go- 
ing to the well of Nature, are very 
apt to give us vapid water instead 
of fresh. Attaching little importance 
to anything but abstractions, and 
being almost without an eye, except 
for colourless shadows, they merge 
whatever is individual in that which 
is merely generic, and let this living 
universe of infinite variety drop out 
of sight in the menstruum of a tech- 
nical phraseology. They lose the 
scent in the cry, but keep on yelp- 
ing without finding out their loss: 
not a few too join in the cry, with- 
out having ever caught the scent. 
How far this will go, may be seen 
in the dead language of the School- 
men, who often deal with their 
words just as if they were so many 
counters, the rust having eaten 
away every atom of the original 
impress. In like manner, when the 
dry rot gets into the house of a 
German philosopher, his disciples 
pick up handfuls of the dust, and 
fancy it will serve instead of tim- 
bers. Even Greek, notwithstanding 
the vivacity both of the people and 
the language, lost much of its life 
and grace in the hands of the later 
philosophers. Accordingly this 
Scotch English is the usual style of 
our writers on speculative subjects. 

















Opposite to this, and almost the 
converse of it, is Irish English in 
which every word taken by itself 
means, or is meant to mean some- 
thing; but he who looks for any 
meaning in a sentence, might as 
well look for a mountain in St. 
Giles’s. Every Irishman, the say- 
ing goes, has a potato in his head: 
many, I think, must have a whole 
crop of them. At least the words 
of their orators are wont to roll out 
just like so many potatoes from the 
mouth of a sack, round and knobby, 
and rumbling, and pothering, and 
incoherent. This style too is com- 
mon nowadays, especially that less 
kindly, and therefore less Irish 
modification of it, where the pota- 
toes become prickly, and every 
word must be smart, and every syl- 
lable must have its point, if not its 
sting. No style is so well suited to 
scribblers for magazines and jour- 
nals, and other like manufacturers 
of squibs which are to explode at 
once, and which, if they did not 
crack and flash, would vanish with- 
out anybody’s heeding them. 

What then is English English? 
It is the combination of the two; 
not that vulgar combination in 
which they would neutralize, but 
that in which they strengthen and 
give effect to each other; where the 
unity of the whole is not disturbed 
by the elaborate thrusting forward 
of the parts, as that of a Dutch pic- 
ture is often by a herring or an 
onion, a silk-gown or a rut; nor is 
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the canvas daubed over with slov- 
enly haste to fill up the outline, as 
in many French and later Italian 
and Flemish pictures; but where, 
as in the works of Raphael and 
Claude, and of their common mis- 
tress, Nature, well-defined and 
beautiful parts unite to make up a 
well-defined and beautiful whole. 
This, like all good things, all such 
good things at least as are the prod- 
ucts of human labour and thought, 
is rare: but it is still to be found 
amongst us. The exquisite purity 
of Wordsworth’s English has often 
been acknowledged. An author in 
whose pages the combination is al- 
most always realized, and many of 
whose sentences are like crystals, 
each separate word in them being 
itself a lucid crystal, has been 
quoted several times above. And 
everybody has seen the writings of 
another, who may convince the 
most desponding worshipper of by- 
gone excellence, that our language 
has not yet been so diluted and 
enervated, but Swift, were he living 
in these days, would still find plain 
words to talk plain sense in. Nor 
do they stand alone. In this at least 
we may boast with Sthenelus, that 
we are better than our fathers: only 
they who indulge in such a boast, 
should remind themselves of their 
duty, by following it up with Hec- 
tor’s prayer, that our children may 


be much better than we are. 

—From Guesses at Truth, by Two Baornegns. 
(London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.) 
Pp. 185-7. 

















THE PROPHETS OF THE NEW AGE 


Ir sounds like a truism to say 
that the prophets of the new age are 
the wireless, the cinema, and the 
modern newspaper. We naturally 
think so, yet we are faced with the 
difficulty that while the most pro- 
gressive creed of our times is so- 
cialism, these prophets are con- 
firmed capitalists. The B. B. C., it 
is true, is a State monopoly, but 
until the State goes red or pink, the 
B. B. C. will always take the trouble 
to provide a good capitalist anti- 
dote against any socialist poison it 
may distil in the interest of fair 
play. Besides, in America and 
abroad generally, wireless is fi- 
nanced by big business. Between 
them, these prophets provide about 
seven-eighths of the mental nour- 
ishment of the man in the street. 
During breakfast and on the way 
to work, the morning paper; then 
eight hours or so of mechanical 
labour during which the mind must 
be as complete a blank as possible; 
then the radio and the evening pa- 
per, varied once or twice a week by 
a visit to the cinema. Is it possible 
that a man can remain uninflu- 
enced by this steady, persistent at- 
tack? Can he be utterly indifferent 
to the brilliantly edited story of all 
the rare and unusual events of the 
day which his paper offers him as 
a sample of the world’s work; to 
the inverted Pentecostal gift of the 
loudspeaker, by which different 
tongues and different places are 
united in the production of the one 
gospel, broadcast-mindism; to the 
weekly or bi-weekly vision of ways 


Foreign Periodicals 


of living as unsubstantial as the 
rays of light by which they are 
thrown on to the “silver” screen? 
Surely it is impossible. How then 
explain the rapid growth of social- 
ism, the common enemy of all 
three? Is there a connection? Per- 
haps it may be explained in this 
manner. There is this in common 
to the three prophets. They teach 
the insecurity of human life and 
they offer a panacea against the 
natural reaction to a sense of inse- 
curity. The newspaper makes sud- 
den death, crisis, rapid change, 
sin, war, appear to be the normal 
events of a normal world. The 
cinema heightens the effect by ro- 
manticizing the same interests. The 
wireless completes it by providing a 
philosophy of scepticism and un- 
certainty, offering, as it does, a hun- 
dred different and contrary mes- 
sages, each apparently justified by 
excellent argument and the back- 
ing of an imposing name. (Let us 
not forget that for thousands of 
years man has been brought up in 
exactly the opposite fashion, in one 
religion, one philosophy, one tradi- 
tion, with one set of teachers, one 
kind of neighbours.) 

Now the message of insecurity is 
the message of Christianity. All is 
perishing, all is vanity. But the 
natural reaction of human nature 
is to make an effort, to fight, to 
assert the spiritual side of man 
which is felt to be permanent and 
unchanging, against the tyranny of 
change and death. The newspaper, 
the cinema, and the wireless offer a 
much easier way out. They offer 
an unreal world of dream and emo- 

















tional refreshment ever at hand, 
ready to be turned on by a flick of 
the wrist, dropping a sixpence in 
the box, running a lazy eye over the 
features of the newspapers. 

Is it fantastic to suggest that the 
gospel of socialism provides a com- 
plete parallel? It can only grow 
where there is a vivid sense of in- 
security. Unfortunately the mod- 
ern world, without any help from 
the prophets, is sufficiently inse- 
cure to make socialism a popular 
creed. But the prophets are hard 
at work deepening and confirming 
this insecurity. Socialism offers a 
remedy, the easiest of remedies. 
There is no need to take the 
trouble to react to insecurity, by as- 
serting our character, our spiritual- 
ity, ourselves; on the contrary, the 
solution lies in the line of least 
resistance, in the break-up of all 
that still holds our social structure 
together, since thereby we shall 
pass into the golden age of society. 
(The Marxian struggle stage has 
never been popular with the rank 
and file of Socialists.) In_ this 
golden age self-reliance will be re- 
placed by safe and impersonal 
paternalism, work by automatic de- 
livery of the fruits of the earth, 
competition by co-operation and 
fraternity, risk by security. And 
all without any great individual ef- 
fort. 

No doubt there are other and bet- 
ter grounds for being a socialist, 
just as there are other and better 
sides to the teaching of our proph- 
ets, but that the latter are unwit- 
tingly creating that unreal and lazy 
state of mind which sees the millen- 
nium in socialism is hardly disput- 
able. It is an anxious thought, for 


there is no way of killing the proph- 
ets of the new age. 
—From The Dublin Review (London), Jan. 
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A CALL To ACTION 


It is the whole social order that 
is sick, and it is the whole social or- 
der that needs treatment; but the 
social order is made up of men and 
women, and it will only be altered 
by men and women making a move. 
Things stagnate because everyone 
waits for somebody else—a leader, 
the State, a group. St. Benedict, St. 
Francis, St. Dominic, St. Ignatius, 
did not wait for somebody else to 
make a move. But they were lead- 
ers of men. Not at first. It is argu- 
able that, humanly speaking, they 
found their leadership just because 
they had the courage and sincerity 
to do what they saw to be done 
without waiting for other people. 
But at any rate they had that cour- 
age and foresight which put them 
head and shoulders above ordinary 
people. That is so. We cannot all 
lead, or ‘unfold programmes,’ or 
make plans, but unless we are all 
the time squaring conduct with 
principle and doing what does fall 
to us to do, the leadership will be 
vain and the programmes so much 
waste paper. I am arguing that 
every good diagnosis of social dis- 
ease is likely to be read with a per- 
sonal reference by men of good 
will, and that such reference may 
be good. If by personal reference 
we mean considering only how 
remedial measures are likely to af- 
fect our own prosperity or comfort 
or ease or pleasure, and so judging 
them, it is of course, bad. But if it 
is a self-examination, it is not only 
not bad, it is the only way in which 
anything will ever be freely done. 
In fact, there is no lack of prescrip- 
tions; the trouble is that so often I 
read them without being able to dis- 
cover what I can do. There is the 
vote, of course; but the most de- 
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is true, is a State monopoly, but 
until the State goes red or pink, the 
B. B. C. will always take the trouble 
to provide a good capitalist anti- 
dote against any socialist poison it 
may distil in the interest of fair 
play. Besides, in America and 
abroad generally, wireless is fi- 
nanced by big business. Between 
them, these prophets provide about 
seven-eighths of the mental nour- 
ishment of the man in the street. 
During breakfast and on the way 
to work, the morning paper; then 
eight hours or so of mechanical 
labour during which the mind must 
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excellent argument and the back- 
ing of an imposing name. (Let us 
not forget that for thousands of 
years man has been brought up in 
exactly the opposite fashion, in one 
religion, one philosophy, one tradi- 
tion, with one set of teachers, one 
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tional refreshment ever at hand, 
ready to be turned on by a flick of 
the wrist, dropping a sixpence in 
the box, running a lazy eye over the 
features of the newspapers. 

Is it fantastic to suggest that the 
gospel of socialism provides a com- 
plete parallel? It can only grow 
where there is a vivid sense of in- 
security. Unfortunately the mod- 
ern world, without any help from 
the prophets, is sufficiently inse- 
cure to make socialism a popular 
creed. But the prophets are hard 
at work deepening and confirming 
this insecurity. Socialism offers a 
remedy, the easiest of remedies. 
There is no need to take the 
trouble to react to insecurity, by as- 
serting our character, our spiritual- 
ity, ourselves; on the contrary, the 
solution lies in the line of least 
resistance, in the break-up of all 
that still holds our social structure 
together, since thereby we shall 
pass into the golden age of society. 
(The Marxian struggle stage has 
never been popular with the rank 
and file of Socialists.) In_ this 
golden age self-reliance will be re- 
placed by safe and impersonal 
paternalism, work by automatic de- 
livery of the fruits of the earth, 
competition by co-operation and 
fraternity, risk by security. And 
all without any great individual ef- 
fort. 

No doubt there are other and bet- 
ter grounds for being a socialist, 
just as there are other and better 
sides to the teaching of our proph- 
ets, but that the latter are unwit- 
tingly creating that unreal and lazy 
state of mind which sees the millen- 
nium in socialism is hardly disput- 
able. It is an anxious thought, for 


there is no way of killing the proph- 
ets of the new age. 
—From The Dublin Review (London), Jan. 
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A CALL To ACTION 


It is the whole social order that 
is sick, and it is the whole social or- 
der that needs treatment; but the 
social order is made up of men and 
women, and it will only be altered 
by men and women making a move. 
Things stagnate because everyone 
waits for somebody else—a leader, 
the State, a group. St. Benedict, St. 
Francis, St. Dominic, St. Ignatius, 
did not wait for somebody else to 
make a move. But they were lead- 
ers of men. Not at first. It is argu- 
able that, humanly speaking, they 
found their leadership just because 
they had the courage and sincerity 
to do what they saw to be done 
without waiting for other people. 
But at any rate they had that cour- 
age and foresight which put them 
head and shoulders above ordinary 
people. That is so. We cannot all 
lead, or ‘unfold programmes,’ or 
make plans, but unless we are all 
the time squaring conduct with 
principle and doing what does fall 
to us to do, the leadership will be 
vain and the programmes so much 
waste paper. I am arguing that 
every good diagnosis of social dis- 
ease is likely to be read with a per- 
sonal reference by men of good 
will, and that such reference may 
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we mean considering only how 
remedial measures are likely to af- 
fect our own prosperity or comfort 
or ease or pleasure, and so judging 
them, it is of course, bad. But if it 
is a self-examination, it is not only 
not bad, it is the only way in which 
anything will ever be freely done. 
In fact, there is no lack of prescrip- 
tions; the trouble is that so often I 
read them without being able to dis- 
cover what I can do. There is the 
vote, of course; but the most de- 
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termined enthusiast for the elec- 
toral system can hardly regard that 
as completely adequate action until 
the next election. There are soci- 
eties (and the readiness of people 
to subscribe is often a sign of their 
desire to do something); but mere 
subscription may be a substitute for 
personal action. Too often the only 
result is that I feel that nothing I 
can do can possibly affect the issue. 
One of two things may follow: 
either I become less responsive, or I 
fall back on doing the best I can 
with things as they are without re- 
gard to Utopias. I may be told that 
at least I can pray and try to live a 
Christian life; but that does not 
help in this connection. For those 
things are my duty anyhow, and I 
do not need to read diagnoses of our 
ills to learn that. There is clearly 
something to be done, as part of 
the Christian life, not merely done 
by ‘Christians’ or ‘the laity,’ or peo- 
ple in general, but by me, for the 
mass is made up of individuals, and 
association is useless unless it is a 
grouping of people prepared each to 
do his bit. It may be thought that 
I have exaggerated the case: I hope 
Ihave. It may, with greater reason, 
be thought that this is only another 
piece of diagnosis; and so it would 
be, were it not designed to lead to a 
practical conclusion. William 
James urged, if I remember, that 
all good resolutions should be at 
once reduced to some piece of prac- 
tice which could be carried out and 
should be carried out without fail. 
Is it too much to ask that books or 
articles or talks intended to awaken 
the Catholic social conscience 
should always indicate some way in 
which the individual could act, so 
that conviction might not evapo- 
rate in mere feeling? And that if 
collective action alone can be effec- 
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tive, that should be clearly stated 
for the relief of the conscientious? 
What, for example, for a townsman 
with a wife and children does the 
Catholic land movement mean in 
terms of practical politics? What 
‘discarding the lesser worship of 
Mammon’ and giving up ‘clinging 
despairingly to dividends’ (the per- 
fect adverb!), to people who are too 
old to start afresh? It is the con- 
scientious and convinced who are 
the trouble; the others do not read 
it, or regard it as so much non- 
sense. But some read and read 
again, and are troubled. They feel 
they are all wrong, and they would 
wish to be all right. They do what 
they can, but they feel it is not 
enough. They would gladly do 
more, if they could only see what it 
was. How many, vaguely lumped 
together as ‘apathetic’ or not awake 
to modern problems, have gone 
through this stage? 

—A. E. H. Swinsreap in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), January, 1933. 
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THE CATHOLIC EMPLOYER 


It is evident to the impartial ob- 
server that there is something 
faulty in our modern industrial sys- 
tem. ... That there is a social prob- 
lem, which is growing in its inten- 
sity and which is in urgent need of 
solution has become self-evident, 
but the means to be employed in 
its solution all stand condemned 
because of their failure to take into 
consideration the moral aspect of 
any economic-social problem. 

That modern “big business” has 
become synonymous with material- 
ism, self-seeking and unrestrained 
greed is obvious to the Catholic, but 
what is not so obvious to many is 
the need for the social teaching of 



































the Church, which alone can offer 
the true and lasting solution to the 
difficulty. ... 

The difficulties which lie in the 
way of applying Catholic principles 
to our present-day social problems 
must not be under-estimated, how- 
ever. Such problems have their 
roots in theories which are diamet- 
rically opposed to the teaching of 
Catholicism, and it will require a 
great deal of hard work before we 
are in a position to re-introduce the 
Christian ethic into modern com- 
merce. ... 

Here a word must be said for the 
great work which has been carried 
on by the Catholic Social Guild. 
This Society, which was founded in 
1909, has enabled the Catholic lay- 
man and woman to obtain a solid 
grounding in the attitude of the 
Church towards the social problem. 

Its work has been in the nature 
of hard up-hill fighting for over 
twenty years, oft-times in the face 
of misinterpretation of varying de- 
gree. But in spite of twenty-two 
years of work and effort we cannot 
say that we have made any lasting 
impression upon the social system 
under which we live and which is 
so badly in need of that guidance 
and counsel which the Catholic 
Church offers. 

What is the reason for our non- 
success? In this, as in every com- 
plex problem, it is not easy to lay 
one’s finger on the exact cause, but 
in my opinion there is one factor 
which has contributed a large share 
to our failure. It is that our Cath- 
olic business men in general and 
the Catholic employer in particular 
have not realized their responsibil- 
ities in this matter and that by their 
apathy they are impeding the work 
of Catholic Social Action to an in- 
calculable degree. 
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We can have our Catholic labour- 
ers, artizans, mechanics, and the 
rest permeated with the social sense 
of the Faith, but if we have not got 
the Catholic employer on our side 
we are beating the air. 

It stands to reason that, before 
we are in a position to offer what 
we know to be the only true solu- 
tion of the social problem to those 
outside the Household, we must 
have put our own house in order. 
The pity of it all is that we are un- 
able to make our Catholic employ- 
ers see that their business should 
be run along such lines that it 
would be possible to say, “Look, 
that factory, or workshop, is run on 
purely Catholic lines. Examine it 
—see it working — question the 
workpeople, and then tell me what 
you think of the influence of the 
Catholic Church on industry.” 

Instead of that, how often have 
we not to make excuses or remain 
silent when asked by non-Catholic 
workmen why their employer who 
is a Catholic runs his works just the 
same as the So-and-so Manufactur- 
ing Co., who do not profess to be 
anything in particular? What are 
we to answer when they ask us 
where are those evidences of the 
different relationship between mas- 
ter and man that the Church has 
appealed for so earnestly? 

It appears that our Catholic busi- 
ness man, instead of taking his 
stand firmly and deliberately upon 
the foundation of his Faith, has al- 
lowed his outlook to become de- 
based to the level of his non-Cath- 
olic competitor who in the majority 
of cases regards religion in the 
same light as his club. 

While such a Catholic will admit 
the validity of the Church’s ruling 
in his private life, he will not admit 
the extension of it into his commer- 
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cial life. He keeps his Faith in one 
compartment of his mind and his 
business in another and never the 
twain must meet, with the result 
that you have that most unhappy 
of all creatures—a compromising 
Catholic, trying to perform that 
most difficult of all tasks—the serv- 
ing of two masters. 

What a contrast is provided by 
those exemplary Catholic employers 
that proved to their French com- 
patriots that a business run on 
Catholic lines, permeated with the 
Catholic social teaching and prac- 
tice, could be as successful in the 
purely economic sphere as its pagan 
counterpart! 

Men like the employer of Val- 
des-Bois, Leon Harmel, are the type 
which we need so badly at the pres- 
ent time. Men with his deep reli- 
gious outlook, his absorbing inter- 
est in his people, not as interesting 
subjects needing the attentions of 
a trained psychologist, but as hu- 
man beings placed on this earth to 
work out their salvation. His 
schemes for Family Allowances, 
joint councils of masters and men 
and the welfare work which he 
carried through, all provide an in- 
spiring lesson which our own Cath- 
olic employers might well copy 
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according to their opportunities. 

Again we have the Vrau Brothers 
of Lille who were actuated by the 
same motives as Harmel—men who 
did not regard the Faith as some- 
thing to be worn on suitable occa- 
sion but as a Life to be lived the 
whole time. 

It is of interest to note that the 
Cause of the Vrau Brothers is un- 
der consideration in Rome. They 
have been called “The frock-coated 
Saints,” and may in God’s good 
time be raised to the honours of the 
Altar. 

To such men as Harmel their ob- 
ligations did not cease when their 
employees left the works in the eve- 
ning; on the contrary they em- 
braced every possible opportunity 
of ensuring the happiness and com- 
fort of their people. They did not 
moreover look upon their employees 
as sO many cogs in the industrial 
machine—a machine oiled by the 
employers’ wealth—but rather as 
human beings who might well stand 
higher in the sight of God than 
their masters. In such men we 
have a practical example of the so- 
cial teaching of the Church in ac- 
tion. 


—T. O. S. F., in The Catholic Gazette (Lon- 
don), February. 
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eg bankers, the industrialists, 
the Marxists, the Fascists, the 
economists, the soldiers and the 
politicians are things of the past.” 
Was ever a more confident procla- 
mation issued since Nero’s laconic 
non licet esse vos? It occurs in 
Harper’s for January in an article 
prepared under the supervision of 
Howard Scott, director of “The 
Energy Survey of North America,” 
popularly known as the Techno- 


crats. Hard upon 
Technocracy the heels of that 
sweeping  declara- 


tion, Mr. Scott, who had been enjoy- 
ing the privileges of a guest at Co- 
lumbia University, was informed 
that he had worn out his welcome. 
The event seems one more proof of 
the fact that you cannot with im- 
punity propound an economic her- 
esy and remain in communion with 
a typical American university, no 
matter how boldly the university 
protests its devotion to academic 
freedom. Theological heresy is, of 
course, a different matter. With 
regard to religion a professor or a 
guest may be a rank nihilist, but in 
economics he must conform with 
the university’s credo or be excom- 
municated. 


COTT himself is not diffident 
about hurling excommunica- 
tions and anathemas. “The na- 
tion,” he says, “has got to swallow 
the fact that the price system is 
completely played out. We need 
look for no help from Republicans, 
Democrats, Socialists, Fascists or 
Communists, for each group in its 
way is devoted to price.” 
It takes nerve, or bravado, or 


madness thus to say to all politi- 
cians, from stand-pat conservatives 
to radical “reds,” “a plague on all 
your houses!” 

In place of politicians, bankers, 
industrialists and such, Mr. Scott 
advocates a govern- 
ment by engineers. 
The fellow’s reck- 
lessness is magnifi- 
cent, in view of the fact that he 
must have written his article at just 
about the time when the American 
people had said with all the force 
of twenty-two and a half million 
votes, “We will not have this ‘engi- 
neer’ to rule over us.” 

However, if the chief of the Tech- 
nocrats slaps the faces of all the 
powers that be, it is apparently 
for the purpose of accentuating his 
love for the people, “You shall 
work only four hours a day and 
only two days in the week, yet each 
family shall have the equivalent of 
$20,000 a year.” I confess that I 
do not find these words in Mr. 
Scott’s own article, but I see them 
quoted in a dozen places as having 
emanated from a _  Technocratic 
source. The chief himself is less 
precise; in fact his own promise is 
bewilderingly vague and obscure. 
He says, “Individual income under 
Technological control would consist 
of units commensurate with the 
quanta by which the rate of flow of 
the physical equipment is measured 
throughout the entire continental 
area.” Try that on the proletariat. 
And there is more of the same sort: 
“The unit income of the individual 
would be determined by the period 
necessary in that area to maintain a 
thermodynamically balanced load, 
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that is to say, the time it takes for a 
complete cycle of the operating and 
production procedures to be com- 


pleted.” Such jar- 
Another gon may be clear 
New Lingo as crystal to a Tech- 


nocrat but I con- 
fess that it is too much for me. 
On another page in the same bro- 
chure, “Introduction to Technoc- 
racy: the Only Authorized Presen- 
tation,” Mr. Scott and his col- 
leagues say: “The words, phrases 
and the concepts of modern science 
and of Technology which pass cur- 
rent among men engaged in scien- 
tific research and in Technological 
production have no meaning what- 
soever to those engaged in business 
and the affairs of the markets or 
who direct the financial affairs of 
corporations, states or nations.” 

Evidently, how this man Scott 
with his obfuscated thought, pseudo- 
scientific lingo and contemptuous at- 
titude toward the rest of the world, 
ever got hold of the imagination of 
the public remains a mystery. Of 
course itcan bedone. Mrs. Eddy did 
it. And I seem to have somewhere in 
the back of my head the memory of 
one of George Ade’s fables in which 
the vestrymen of a _ fashionable 
church discharged the dominee who 
preached plainly and called to the 
pastorate a clerical mountebank 
who captivated the congregation 
with highfalutin. 

So it may be after all that How- 
ard Scott is a demagogue of the 
more artful type. He writes about 
“a thermodynamically balanced 
load” and “units commensurate 
with the quanta,” but then his lieu- 
tenants go out into the highways 
and byways and explain to the peo- 
ple, “Mr. Scott is too profound a 
scholar to be able to talk your lan- 
guage, but what he means is that 
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each and every family shall have 
$20,000 a year and no man or wom- 
an shall work more than eight hours 
a week.” And—oh, yes! “No more 
depressions!”” That generous prom- 
ise certainly makes 
the familiar slogan, 
“A chicken in every 
pot and two cars in 
every garage,” seem stingy. What 
is even the “abolition of poverty” 
in comparison with $20,000 a year 
for almost no work at all? 


Method in His 
Demagogy 


HE article in Harper’s oozed 

confidence from start to fin- 
ish, but in the brochure (which, by 
the way, is all but identical with 
the magazine article) towards the 
end, Mr. Scott made the disastrous 
confession, ““Technocracy proposes 
no solution, it merely poses the 
problem.” That is a curious con- 
clusion for one who has cried to the 
people, “Come on, let’s rid the 
world of bankers and brokers, capi- 
talists and communists, soldiers 
and police!” What would the cru- 
saders have thought, or rather, 
what would they have done, if when 
they had rallied round Peter the 
Hermit, he had said, “I don’t know 
where we are going or how we shall 
get there”? Some 
big warrior in a suit 
of mail would have 
stepped up and cleft poor Peter in 
twain with a broad-ax. Mutatis 
mutandis, that is what the disap- 
pointed populace did to Howard 
Scott. You mustn’t fool the people. 
They dearly love to stone to-day the 
man they hailed as a prophet yes- 
terday. 


No Solution 


E vogue of Technocracy, 
though momentary, was in- 
tense. The new economic panacea 
caught the people in a particularly 




















desperate mood. They had been 
“given up” by the doctors. The 
greatest specialists had confessed 
sadly, “We don’t know what to 
do. There seems to be no hope.” 
And what is more natural or more 
pardonable than that in such cir- 
cumstances a patient should give 
ear to the quack? When all stand- 
ard drugs have been tried in vain 
and all orthodox medicos have 
backed away from the bedside, 
along comes some dear old lady 
with a bottle of Kickapoo Indian 
Cure-all and the patient swallows it 
at one gulp. Of 
course, it is cruel- 
ty,—one more 
cruelty to the long- 
suffering invalid. Not the least of 
the crimes of the quack is that he 
beguiles the despairing with a false 
hope. But it is ever thus. The 
devil fishes in troubled waters. 
Senators and congressmen “play 
politics with human misery.” So, 
the pseudo-scientific economist has 
his innings when the master minds 
of finance and industry break down 
and confess that they don’t know 
what it is all about or what we are 
to do next. 


When Experts 
Give Up 


AM no apologist for Howard 

Scott, but I declare that I cannot 
see that he was a greater sinner 
than the professional optimists who 
kept promising us that all was well, 
when the stock market was crash- 
ing, industry falling to pieces, banks 
bursting like pricked balloons, and 
business in general bogging down 
deeper and deeper into the slough 
of despond. 

Lest we forget, it may be well to 
recall a few of those attempts of 
men in high position to give a psy- 
chological boost to an alarmed and 
fearful people. You may find them 
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in the devastating little book, Oh, 
Yeah!, or in a dozen other sources, 
quite authentic stenographic reports 
of speeches made in the tragic days 
of the beginning of the depression. 
Frederick Allen, for instance, in his 
Only Yesterday, reminds us that 
President Hoover after holding a se- 
ries of conferences 


with business lead- Other 
ers in November, Criminal 
1929, announced to “Optimists” 


the public that “con- 

ditions are fundamentally sound,” 
and that “confidence has been re- 
established.” Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon backed up the 
presidential assurance, predicting 
“a revival of activity in the spring”; 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont 
added his word of hope and cheer, 
“There are grounds for assuming 
that this [1929] is about a normal 
year”; Julius Barnes, whom Mr. Al- 
len calls, “the indefatigable cheer 
leader of the presidential opti- 
mists,” declared with an air of final- 
ity, “The spring of 1930 marks the 
end of a period of grave concern.” 
Now, were these estimable gentle- 
men punished like Howard Scott? 
Were they ostracized immediately 
and forever from the company of 
reputable economists? 

They were not. The members of 
the Cabinet were given four years in 
which to make good their glowing 
promises. But the unfortunate 
“Chief of the Energy Survey” was 
expelled from the campus of Colum- 
bia faster than you could say, “ther- 
modynamically balanced load.” 
Those, however, who have read 


Abraham Fliexner’s Universities will 
hardly be able to believe that when 
Columbia had rid itself of Scott, the 
last charlatan was gone from those 
sacrosanct premises. 

There is reason to think that 
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Scott meant what he said. I fancy 
he still believes in that $20,000-a- 
year-eight-hours-a-week mirage. 
But the politicians and industrial 
magnates, the “just-around-the-cor- 
ner” optimists didn’t believe their 
own statements. If they insist that 
they did believe what they said, we 
shall refrain from calling them 
liars. But can we refrain from call- 
ing them ignoramuses? And if they 
were ignoramuses why were they 
occupying such high places? 

There is a story of an inveterate 
optimist who fell from the fortieth 
story of a skyscraper. As he shot 
by the thirtieth floor and the twen- 
tieth and the tenth and the fifth he 
muttered to himself, “All right, so 
far, all right, so far.” It is a pity 
that our over-confident leaders of 
thought (save the mark!) did not 
know that story. It might have 
saved them from making foolish 
statements, foolish for them and 
tragic for the innocent citizens 
who trusted them and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

When the depression had been in 
progress for a year I happened to 
have the advantage of a talk with 
Sir George Paish, the eminent in- 
ternational authority on Economics. 
After some hours of conversation I 
asked him, “So you think we have 
not yet reached bottom?” He re- 
plied, “We must go deeper and 
deeper yet.” I hope it is not im- 
proper to add that he had just come 
from the White House, and I dare 
say he had done what he could to 
persuade the President that the pro- 
fessional optimists were not to be 
believed. But the President pre- 
ferred to listen to many prophets of 
joy rather than to one prophet of 
woe. 


But to return to the point. Why 


was Howard Scott exiled from Co- 
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lumbia and from popular favor for 
making foolishly confident prog- 
nostications, while other men for 
much more disastrous mistakes 
have suffered no penalty except to 
be laughed at a little? 


E first fact and the most easily 

comprehensible upon which the 
Technocrats insist is that now at 
last, a hundred years after the intro- 
duction of the industrial era the 
machine really threatens to oust 
man. Along this line I have a bit 
of information that may interest 
at least amateur “fact-finders.” I 
have a friend who manufactures 
buttons in great quantities (oddly 
enough out of casein). He is suc- 
cessful even now in 
these dread days of Machine 
depression. One of Versus Man 
the causes contrib- 
uting to his success is that he uses 
machines that continue to make 
buttons automatically night and 
day. “Often,” he says, “I pass the 
factory late at night and I hear the 
machines grinding out more but- 
tons with no human hand to guide 
them.” “And,” he added, “friends 
chide me because I don’t go to 
symphony concerts. These auto- 
matic machines are my symphony.” 
On the dust jacket of a small book 
by Frank Arkwright a similar fact 
is featured: “Do you know,” says 
the blurb, “that there is now being 
designed in New Jersey a rayon 
factory which will eventually run 
without human labor save for one 
man at a switchboard?” 

With those facts as a spring- 
board, the imagination can leap far. 
For example: Why couldn’t one 
man at a switchboard run a dozen 
factories as well as one? Perhaps 
all he would need is eleven more 
switches. He could displace one 
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thousand or two thousand em- 
ployees. 

Another quasi-miraculous ma- 
chine is about ready to be employed 
in much the same way. There has 
been invented a teletypesetter by 
means of which one 
man in, let us say, 
New York, can set 
type for twenty or 
fifty or one hundred newspapers in 
as many more cities throughout the 
land. The idea is not new. Did 
not President Wilson as far back 
as 1915 set in motion all the ma- 
chinery at the Pan-American Fair 
in San Francisco by merely press- 
ing a button at the White House in 
Washington? 

Much more marvelous—have we 
not read of a submarine, or was it 
a destroyer, without a solitary man 
on board being directed hither and 
thither by radio from land? Fasci- 
nating possibilities indeed; a sea 
battle off Hawaii may be fought by 
two men, one operating a fleet from 
Yokohama and another from San 
Francisco, like two men playing 
chess at a distance. 

So for land battles—why use 
men when tanks can be made to 
fight as automata? Direct the 
tanks by radio from a spot some 
miles behind the line. Airships 
too; why send a pilot and a machine 
gun man aloft when one operator 
safe and sound on terra firma can 
both fly the ship and shoot the gun? 

These pleasant fancies of wars 
without men are perhaps only a lit- 
tle more real than dreams. Not- 
withstanding the use of tanks and 
increasingly long distance guns, 
men of flesh and blood virtually 
naked have to climb over the top 
and advance in a horribly unequal 
combat into the face of a multitude 
of deadly machines. Men are not 


Mechanical 
Miracles 
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dispensed with on the battlefield. 
But whole armies of men are dis- 


‘charged from factories because of 


the efficiency of machines. The cas- 
ualties of peace are, in a sense, 
more numerous than the casualties 
of war. There are just now at least 
ten million, perhaps twelve million, 
men out of work in the United 
States. Our killed and wounded 
during the war never reached any- 
thing like that appalling figure. Of 
course, not all of these millions 
were thrown out of work by the 
machines. But there are reliable 
and conservative statistics to show 
that in the boom year 1927, 2,055,- 
000 men and women exclusive 
of agricultural laborers were un- 
employed in this country. In the 
New York Nation for February 8th 
there is a more im- 
pressive chart that 
I have seen else- 
where, copied ap- 
parently from a re- 
port of the New York State Commis- 
sion of Labor, showing that be- 
tween 1923 and 1927, years of 
the highest mercantile and indus- 
trial activity, the number of em- 
ployed decreased in some seventeen 
major industries while the output 
increased. Petroleum refining, for 
example, increased 84 per cent 
while the number of men employed 
at it declined 5 per cent. The out- 
put of automobiles increased by 69 
per cent while the number of em- 
ployees increased only 48 per cent. 
Four per cent more bituminous 
coal was mined by 15 per cent few- 
er workers. That should suffice. 
To repeat the rest would be tedious. 
If production goes up while em- 
ployment goes down in an era of 
prosperity, the case is proved; ma- 
chines are crowding out men. 
Besides machines, other inven- 
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tions and new discoveries threaten 
to deprive more and more men of 
work. A_ new textile material, 
ramie, has been developed from a 
fibrous nettle plant which can be 
raised cheaply and in unlimited 
quantities. The material is a sub- 
stitute both for paper and for cloth. 
The paper is cheaper than that 
made from wood pulp and yet is 
stronger than rag paper. Or ramie 
may be used as cloth, woven alone 
or with other materials. It has a 
luster similar to silk and linen, and 
it is said to make a suit of clothes 
that will not wear out. Techno- 
crats tell us that ramie is being de- 
liberately kept from the market be- 
cause it would ruin four or five oth- 
er industries, just as, they say, ray- 
on was kept back for twenty years. 

Also if leather makers and shoe- 
makers permitted, shoes could be 
made that would last twice or 
thrice as long as those now manu- 
factured. Further, a machine is al- 
ready developed with which two 
men per shift, or six men for each 
twenty-four hours, can tear up an 
old road, lay the foundation for a 
new one sixty feet wide and put on 
a pavement at the rate of eight 
miles a day. 

Just a few more figures from a 
reliable source. Stuart Chase, in 
the most readable monograph I 
have seen on Technocracy, says 
that from 1912 to 1927 the Buick 
Motor Company increased its pro- 
duction 1,400 per cent and its labor 
force only 10 per cent; in the New 
York subways eleven men used to 
operate a ten-car train, to-day by 
virtue of automatic control two 
men run it; in the boiler room of 
the steamship California three men 
replaced the former crew of 120. 
Mr. Chase says he has seen one fac- 
tory, 400 feet long, capable at ca- 
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pacity operation of supplying all 
the automatic frames needed in the 
United States. At the risk of un- 
duly prolonging these examples of 
the growing dominance of the ma- 
chine over man, I cannot refrain 
from quoting his thrilling descrip- 
tion of the most uncanny invention 
of all, the incredible photo-electric 
cell which, Mr. Chase says, “never 
makes a mistake and never knows 
fatigue, has been introduced to sort 
vegetables, fruits and eggs, to meas- 
ure illumination, appraise colors, 
classify minerals, count bills and 
throw out counterfeits, time horse 
races, count people and vehicles, de- 
termine thickness of cloth, see 
through fog, record smoke in tun- 
nels, inspect tin cans, substitute a 
new process for photo-engraving, 
direct traffic automatically, open 
doors at the approach of a waitress, 
counts sheets of paper and meas- 
ures their thickness, automatically 
control trains [and now, italics 
mine], fo name only a few of its 
uses”! 


ELL, what of it all? Has any 

man, Technocrat or other, an 
answer to the question: “What 
shall we do with the ever greater 
army of the unemployed as ma- 
chines and new inventions en- 
croach upon man more and more?” 
I have seen in some newspaper a 
statement that only two men in the 
world to-day have brains enough 
to know the solu- 


tion of the problem, Who Shall 
Stalin and Musso- _ Solve the 
lini. Well, if they Problem? 


know what will save 

the world, will they not do us all a 
favor by letting us in on the secret? 
Silence may be golden but again it 
may be criminal. A _ secret that 
would regenerate mankind must not 

















be locked up in the skull of one man 
or two. I dare say the newspaper 
writer considers Italy and Russia an 
object lesson to all the world if the 
world were only honest enough to 
admit it. But some of us, not con- 
scious of insincerity, cannot see 
that conditions in Russia or in 
Italy are sufficiently beautiful to 
serve as a model for all other na- 
tions or as a proof that the way out 
of our economic and social troubles 
is to hand over the government to 
a dictator or a dictatorial oligarchy. 

And that leads me to what I take 
to be the essential mistake of Tech- 
nocracy: it would involve tyranny. 
Recently Stalin issued a _ ukase 
transferring some thousands of men 

(married or single, 
One Summary it mattered not to 
Solution him) from. their 

homes in southern 
Russia to certain forests within the 
Arctic circle, for the purpose of 
speeding up the manufacture of 
lumber. To his efficient mind the 
problem was simple: the trees are 
there, the men are here; send the 
men to the trees. There was no 
call for volunteers, no concern 
about hardship, no nonsense about 
family affection (what is the family 
in the Soviet scheme?). The dic- 
tator says to one man, come and he 
cometh and to another, go and he 
goeth. 

Apologists for the present Rus- 
sian autocracy compare the trans- 
fer of these men willy-nilly to the 
Arctic forest with the drafting of 
Americans for war overseas. But 
there is a difference. War is war. 
And in time of war men will do 
what they will die rather than do in 
time of peace. It would be a fairer 
comparison if we could imagine our 
President or the Department of La- 
bor with the codperation of the 
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army swooping down on certain 
towns in, let us say, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, kidnaping thousands of 
men, heads of families included, 
and sending them to Alaska to cut 
wood or to man the mines. 

Now such compulsory regimenta- 
tion of human beings would be 
necessary under Technocracy. So 
much work to be done. So many 
units of flesh and blood required to 
do it. The problem is to apply the 
units to the work. Again the solu- 
tion is easy. If the work is not 
where the men are, send the men to 
the work. If the 
work is at Muscle The Tyranny 
Shoals or Boulder ‘of Technocracy 
Dam and the men 
are in Maine or Vermont, obviously 
you cannot import the Shoals into 
Vermont or the Dam into Maine, so 
freight the men to the point where 
you can use them. Of course, the 
Technocrats do not make this prop- 
osition in so many words, but it 
is a logical and inevitable corol- 
lary of their plan for scientific regu- 
lation of production and distribu- 
tion. Some central board of man- 
agers shall be empowered to por- 
tion out the work and choose the 
men (heaven knows by what proc- 
ess). To achieve perfect efficiency 
men must be moved about hither 
and thither, organized, disorganized 
and reorganized as if each man were 
a plank or a door or a lintel or a 
window in a portable house. 

True, there is or there used to be 
a migration of harvest hands from 
state to state, to Iowa to gather in 
the corn, to Minnesota to gather in 
the wheat, or to California to pluck 
and to pack the citrus fruits. But 
it need hardly be said that these 
“hands” moved of their own will. 
They were not slaves or peons or 
members of a chain gang. But un- 
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der a technocratic régime, wherein 
efficiency would be the keynote of 
government, well-nigh the whole 
population would become nomad; 
machinists and plumbers and 
carpenters, lumberjacks, members 

of the house build- 


A Population ing trades and 
on the Move common laborers, 
journalists, musi- 


cians and artists would be sent 
hither and thither at the will of 
some Great Engineer. On no other 
conceivable plan can jobs be dis- 
tributed and work achieved with a 
maximum of efficiency. 

All in all I am sure that I would 
rather be bossed by politicians than 
be shunted about by engineers. 
Politicians at least have some 
knowledge of human nature. In- 
deed, their success depends upon 
ministering to our tastes, our foibles 
and our weaknesses. It would be 
horrible to be under a ruler who 
acted as if we had no right to hu- 
man emotions. 


TRUST that no reader will accuse 
me of using only a wild imagi- 
nation in thus picturing all hu- 
manity as a vast machine built 
up, fitted together and driven with 
only one purpose in view, the 
maximum of efficiency and the 
minimum of waste energy. “The 
whole industrial system,” says 
Stuart Chase, “is approaching the 
status of one vast machine, the 
operation of every part of which de- 
pends upon the operation of every 
other part. If people in Texas do 
not consume automobiles, people in 
Detroit cannot consume as much 
food, whereupon farmers in Iowa 
cannot consume as many radios 
and harvesting machines, where- 
upon. . . . The self-sufficient com- 
munity has gone forever. We are 
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all tied together with chains of 
power and of steel.” 

By the same token, it seems to me 
if Michigan depends upon Texas 
and Iowa upon Michigan, there 
must be interchange of workers as 
well as of commodities. If at some 
future time the cornfields of Iowa 
are undermanned and the streets 
of Detroit crowded with mechanics 
out of work, under Technocracy 
the mechanics must turn farmers. 
In our own hit-or-miss, happy-go- 
lucky democracy a man out of a job 
in Michigan may try his luck in 
Iowa, but under Technocracy he 
will have no choice; he must go 
where the work is. Otherwise how 
could Technocracy be scientific and 
efficient? 


INALLY, to come to the most im- 
portant feature of this project- 

ed new system, Technocracy though 
it deals largely with the machine 
and man, has for its keyword nei- 
ther “machine” nor “man” but 
“measurement.” The Technocrats 
are hounds for facts and figures. 
The symbol of their guild is the 
“graph.” At the very head of “The 
Only Authorized Presentation” of 
the theory of Technocracy, Howard 
Scott quotes Lord Kelvin, “I often 
say that if you can measure that of 
which you can speak, you know 
something of your subject, but if 
you eannot measure it, your knowl- 
edge is meager and unsatisfactory.” 
Hence, the zeal of Scott and his 
confréres—must we say his former 
confréres — for statistics. Hence 
also the substitution of the erg and 
the joule, presumably invariable 
standards of value in place of the 
mercurial dollar. Even after the 
discomfiture of Scott and his expul- 
sion from the campus at Colum- 
bia, the University authorities an- 




















nounced that the work of the “fact- 
finding committee” will continue. 
The heart of the problem is the 
measurable, ponderable fact and 
the figure. The solution of the 
problem will come later—perhaps— 
but when it comes 
it will hinge upon 
measurement. If you 
can measure a thing 
you can know it. If you cannot 
measure it your knowledge is mea- 
ger and unsatisfactory. 

The principle is in itself dubious. 
I am sure that Lord Kelvin did not 
propose it in the precise sense in 
which Mr. Scott uses it. But let 
that pass. The real objection is 
that we are dealing ultimately with 
an object that cannot be measured 
—man. Who can measure man 
scientifically and say what man 
will do when you have him all 
weighed and measured and card- 
indexed? 

I know a man—indeed I know 
him as well as I know myself—who 
has a very annoying physical in- 
firmity which has puzzled the doc- 
tors for some twenty years. He has 
been weighed and measured, sub- 
jected to all the tests so dear to the 
heart of the most modern experi- 
menters on flesh and blood; blood 
count, blood pressure, metabolism 
and a dozen other sorts of analysis; 
he has confessed to a dozen doctors 
his entire physical history with at 
least as perfect a “material integ- 
rity” as he has confessed his sins 
to his spiritual father. He has 
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been measured from top to toe 
and from the periphery to the core 
of his heart. Still his physical in- 
firmity persists. The 
doctors, one after 
the other, hold up 
their hands and cry 
“Mystery.” The explanation is, of 
course, the “human _ equation,” 
which, of course, is not an equation 
at all. Something in man, the es- 
sential something that makes him 
man, remains non-measurable, im- 
ponderable, incalculable. You 
really cannot index him or catalog 
him. So it will be vain for the 
Technocrats to imagine that they 
can cure society (society which is 
fundamentally man) by use of any 
metric system. If Lord Kelvin’s re- 
mark be true, then our knowledge 
of man will forever be meager and 
unsatisfactory. Hence the futility of 
the plan to put the rebuilding of the 
world in the hands of engineers, 
statisticians and the like. You must 
retain the psychologist, not the 
“experimental psychologist” who 
works with machines, but the stu- 
dent of human nature. Nor can 
you, for good or for ill, rid the 
world of politicians. Man is a po- 
litical animal. Nor should you ban 
the theologian, for he, too, can tell 
you something essential about man. 
After all, every system of eco- 
nomics and politics, capitalism, so- 
cialism, Communism, Fascism and 
Technocracy all have to deal with 
man and not merely with the ma- 
chine. 


And Incal- 
culable 
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AposToLic DELEGATE NAMED A 
CARDINAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in the 
Osservatore Romano last month 
that at the private Consistory to be 
held March 13th for the appoint- 
ing of Cardinal Legates to inaugu- 
rate the Holy Year in three of the 
major basilicas, six new Cardinals 
will be created. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, 
D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, is one of those named. 
His Excellency has _ resided in 
Washington for over ten years, hav- 
ing been appointed to this country 
on December 14, 1922. He had 
previously been the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the East Indies (1916) and 
to Japan (1919), and was Secretary 
to the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda for a year before coming to 
this country. 

Designated for elevation to the 
Sacred College is also the Most Rev. 
Jean-Marie Rodrigue Villeneuve, 
D.D., Archbishop of Quebec, for- 
merly Bishop of the recently formed 
Diocese of Gravelbourg in Saskache- 
wan. Cardinal-elect Villeneuve be- 
longs to the Congregation of Ob- 
lates of Mary Immaculate. The 
other recipients of this great honor 
are the Most Rev. Theodore In- 
nitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, the 
Most Rev. Elia Della Costa, Arch- 
bishop of Florence, the Most Rev. 
Maurilio Fossati, Archbishop of 
Turin, and His Excellency, Angelo 
Dolci, Papal Nuncio to Roumania. 
It is expected that the new Car- 
dinals will receive the red hat at a 
public Consistory on March 16th. 





Events 


Papa Honor For Miss BROWNSON 


Tue Papal decoration “Pro Ec- 
clesia et Pontifice,” was recently 
conferred upon Miss Josephine 
Brownson, President of the Cath- 
olic Instruction League of Detroit, 
for her faithful work in behalf of 
Catholic children in the public 
schools. Miss Brownson is the 
granddaughter of Orestes Brown- 
son, famous American philosopher 
and convert to the Catholic Church, 
who was so devoted a friend of Fa- 
ther Hecker. 


” 
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RADIOTELEPHONE STATION AT THE 
VATICAN 


THE latest achievement of Sena- 
tor Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of 
wireless telegraphy, is an _ ultra- 
short wave instrument for radio- 
telephone. This he installed in a 
wing of the Vatican Palace as a gift 
to Pope Pius XI. with a duplicate 
at Castel Gandolfo, the Papal villa, 
twenty miles away. In his presen- 
tation address Senator Marconi re- 
minded his hearers everywhere that 
His Holiness, “always ready and 
anxious to give encouragement to 
scientific progress and wishing the 
Vatican to be ever in the vanguard 
of progress,” had decided a year 
ago to have his system installed. 
The illustrious inventor stated that 
the new plant was of great scientific 
interest “because it operates over 
land and because the line of vision 
between the two stations is not free 
from natural obstacles. This is the 
first practical proof,” he said, “that 




















the new system will be a secure 
means of communication.” 

His Holiness, replying to the ad- 
dress of Sigior Marconi, thanked 
him for the gift which had been 
placed at his service, saying that it 
afforded the Holy See a “scientific 
primacy in this field.” “We shall 
be indeed very happy,” continued 
the Holy Father, “if this station, 
which is the first and the only one 
in the world to-day, will serve in 
the near future as the center and 
the means of new discoveries and 
new useful applications.” The ad- 
dresses and the ceremonies were 
broadcast from the Vatican City 
Station HVJ, and picked up in this 
country and rebroadcast by the Na- 
tional and Columbia chains. 


— 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF THE Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WoMEN 


THE week of February 12th 
marked considerable activity for the 
N. C. C. W. in two parts of the West. 
In the Diocese of Denver it was 
Catholic Action Week, with special 
sermons in all the churches on Sun- 
day beginning that week. The Dioc- 
esan Council of Catholic Women 
held its meetings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday to discuss its various 
activities, and the remainder of the 
week was devoted to industrial 
problems, Catholic charities and 
child welfare. Bishop Urban J. 
Vehr of Denver actively supported 
the whole program. 

During the same week San Fran- 
cisco was the meeting place of a 
larger gathering representing the 
dioceses in the two ecclesiastical 
Provinces of San Francisco and 
Portland, Oregon. This conference 
was called especially to discuss fur- 
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ther development of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine; such al- 
lied projects as study clubs and 
parent-teacher associations were 
also discussed. This regional con- 
ference covered a wide territory, 
bringing delegates of the National 
Council of Catholic Women from 
California, Oregon, Washington, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Montana and 
Alaska. Several Bishops addressed 
the delegates during the three days 
of the sessions. The Most Rev. Ed- 
win V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of 
Great Falls, Montana, and Assist- 
ant Episcopal Chairman of the So- 
cial Action Department of the N. C. 
Cc. W., sponsored the program of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. This was the second inter- 
diocesan meeting of the Women’s 
Council; last year the Dioceses of 
E! Paso, Denver, and Santa Fé par- 
ticipated in a most successful meet- 
ing. 


ip 
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CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL PROBLEMS 


For obvious reasons a Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems 
is especially important in these 
days. One was held in New York 
on February 6th and 7th with a full 
realization of the grave responsi- 
bility resting upon all the partici- 
pants. Nearly four hundred men 
and women interested in the study 
of economic problems attended the 
sessions. This Catholic Conference 
is a national organization formed in 
1922 for the purpose of promoting 
the study and understanding of in- 
dustrial problems; regional meet- 
ings are held frequently. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Michael J. 
Lavelle, Rector of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, presided at the opening 
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session the first day, during which 
there were three addresses. Two of 
them were “Appraisals of American 
Industry,” first by Mr. Thomas F. 
Woodlock, of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the second by Mr. Edward F. 
McGrady, legislative representative 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. Mr. Woodlock thought the 
present crisis the result of the seri- 
ous diseases of the social order de- 
veloping through a long period of 
time. 

Mr. Edward McGrady called the 
“oligarchy of bankers who control 
the wealth and credit of the na- 
tion,” the greatest cause of the de- 
pression. Dr. J. E. Hagerty, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and President of the Cath- 
olic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems, was the third speaker of this 
first session. His subject was “The 
Encyclical’s Criticism of the Pres- 
ent Economic System.” He showed 
how far we are from the ideal set 
up by the Encyclical. “The extraor- 
dinary gulf between wealth and 
poverty,” he said, “is becoming 
greater and greater.” He pointed 
out on the authority of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, that 
86 per cent of the people of this 
country gainfully employed, earn 
less than $2,000 a year. 

During the afternoon of the first 
day the Rev. Thomas L. Brennock, 
Director of the Division of Families 
of the Catholic Charities of New 
York, spoke on the tremendous 
work of caring for the families who 
had become dependent during this 
depression in the Archdiocese of 
New York. The Rev. Dr. John A. 
Ryan of the Catholic University 
read the other paper at this session. 
His subject was the question: “Will 
the Depression Ever End?” His an- 
swer was “No,” unless something 
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drastic and fundamental is done by 
our Government, and this depends, 
he said, upon the incoming Presi- 
dent. He exhorted his hearers to 
“earnestly pray God to give him the 
vision and courage that he will 
sorely need in the stupendous task 
of leading the American people out 
of this valley of indecision and de- 
spondency.” 

The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
Editor of America, and Dr. Parker 
T. Moon, Professor in the depart- 
ment of International Relations at 
Columbia University, were the 
speakers at the evening session. 
Father Parsons advocated a na- 
tional planning board for all indus- 
tries so that capital will flow even- 
ly into those channels which most 
need it here and now. Dr. Moon’s 
subject was “International Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction,” and he 
urged codperation, not isolation, as 
a cure for depression. 

On the second day the principal 
speaker in the morning was the 
Rev. Dr. Francis J. Haas, Director 
of the National Catholic School of 
Social Service in Washington. 
Business men in their business 
dealings, he said, are accountable 
at the bar of conscience. Dr. Haas 
advocated the thirty-five hour a 
week, or even the thirty hour, now 
proposed in the Black Bill before 
Congress. He also suggested the 
endowment of a labor university 
for the training of leaders in labor 
organizations. Matthew Woll, Vice- 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Rev. John Cor- 
bett, S.J., and the Rev. R. A. Mc- 
Gowan, were the principal speakers 
in the afternoon. 

A dinner closed the Conference. 
The Most Rev. John J. Dunn, V.G., 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, pre- 
sided, and Supreme Court Justice 























Edward S. Dore was the toast- 
master. The Bishop pleaded for a 
spiritual outlook for individual 
man and for the state, “for the pub- 
lic power,” he said, “exists for the 
welfare of those whom it governs; 
and although its proximate end is 
to lead men to the prosperity which 
is found in this life, yet in so doing 
it ought not to diminish, but rather 
to increase man’s capability of at- 
taining to the supreme good in 
which his everlasting happiness 
consists.” Mr. Michael Williams, 
Editor of The Commonweal, called 
for a greater degree of Catholic Ac- 
tion on the part of Catholic laymen. 
Catholics firmly believe, he said, 
that their Church has something to 
contribute which is indispensable 
to a just order of things, and they 
must set about making this Cath- 
olic contribution known. 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
was the chief speaker at this clos- 
ing session. Taking Dr. Ryan’s 
suggestion of the previous day for 
a huge bond issue for public works, 
Mr. Smith said it would be useless 
as an emergency measure unless 
there is appointed a National Di- 
rector General of Public Works 
who will be empowered to cut 
through Government red tape and 
scrap hampering statutes. War- 
time methods were needed now, for 
the stagnation of business has 
brought about more domestic havoc 
than our two years in the World 
War. The public must do its own 
thinking, said Mr. Smith, and not 
leave that entirely to its elected 
representatives. “The watchword 
of the hour,” he continued, “must 
be education of the people to the 
part in the government that they 
as individuals must play, not as 
members of a political party but as 
citizens of the Republic.” Mr. 
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Smith announced he was going to 
Washington next day with a com- 
mittee to ask the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for $93,000,000 
for some public works around New 
York and asked for prayers that 
their mission would be successful. 


-— 
> 





SHEED AND WARD IN NEw YorkK 


REGARDED as an important pres- 
age of the Catholic literary move- 
ment that many observers are con- 
vinced is under way in America is 
the announcement that the English 
publishing firm of Sheed & Ward 
has opened an office in New York. 
More than ordinary interest at- 
taches to the fact inasmuch as the 
year which witnesses this develop- 
ment marks the centenary of the 
Oxford Movement, the interest de- 
riving from the circumstance that 
the junior partner of the firm is a 
granddaughter of both William 
George (“Ideal”) Ward, Newman’s 
friend and the first of the Oxford 
group to make his submission to 
the Church, and another Oxford 
convert, James Robert Hope-Scott, 
at whose funeral Newman preached 
one of his most notable sermons. 

Maisie Ward’s parents were dis- 
tinguished not only by their parent- 
age but in their own right, Wilfrid 
Ward, her father having won re- 
nown as Newman’s biographer and 
by his long tenure of the editorship 
of the Dublin Review, and her 
mother achieving distinction as a 
Catholic novelist. Her recent death 
occurred shortly after her histor- 
ical novel, Tudor Sunset, was pub- 
lished by the firm for whose incep- 
tion she was at least indirectly re- 
sponsible. 

For the senior partner, Mr. F. J. 
Sheed is her son-in-law. He is an 
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Australian of Irish descent who 
had been trained for the law and 
who emerged from the Sydney ex- 
aminations with such distinction 
that his future in that field was 
assured. Before settling down to 
his profession he went to England 
for a vacation and in London’s 
Hyde Park he became interested in 
the work of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild and enlisted among the speak- 
ers. He was placed for training in 
the squad presided over by Miss 
Ward, the Guild’s founder and 
chief speaker, and they became en- 
gaged by correspondence after Mr. 
Sheed’s return to Sydney: There 
they planned to live after their mar- 
riage, but at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward, Mr. Sheed went to 
England with the intention of es- 
tablishing himself there, only to 
find that he was no longer interest- 
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ed in the law, but wholly absorbed 
in philosophy and theology. 

Hilaire Belloc’s now famous at- 
tacks on Wells’s Outline of History 
were then running serially in the 
London Universe, and the Sheeds, 
having by this time determined to 
enter the publishing field, asked Mr. 
Belloc to allow them to issue his 
articles as their first book. 

And so the publishing venture 
was launched that has turned out 
to be so much more than a publish- 
ing venture. It is because they 
have had such an important share 
in the revival of letters among Eng- 
lish Catholics, displaying a veritable 
genius in the discovery and promo- 
tion of scholarship and literary abil- 
ity, that these distinguished part- 
ners have been welcomed to the 
American field by readers and pub- 
lishers alike. 

















A stupy of the much debated 
“Voluntary Domestic Allotment 
Plan,” is authoritative as well as 
timely when it comes from the pen 
of FranK O’HarA, A.M., Pu.D., 
Banigan Professor of Political Econ- 
omy and Head of the Department 
of Economics at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Dr. O’Hara, 
who wrote for us some years ago, 
is the author of many books on eco- 
nomics, and is at present Chairman 
of the Parish Credit Union National 
Committee, President of St. An- 
thony’s Parish Credit Union, Brook- 
land, D. C., and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 


THE name of A. M. SwuLiivan 
(“The Grief of St. Mochua’’) is new 
to our readers, but his verse has ap- 
peared in many metropolitan maga- 
zines and newspapers, among them 
The Century, The Commonweal, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. He is a resi- 
dent of New York City but seems to 
be blessed with an Irish sense of 
humor. 


THE idea for Mr. Sullivan’s poem 
came to him as he was reading a 
book by our next contributor, Seu- 
MAS MacManus (“An Irish Moun- 
tain Schoolmaster”), who surely 
needs no introduction from us. Mr. 
MacManus has not paid his annual 
visit to these shores this year but is 
at his home in Donegal. 


WE are sure our readers are eager 
for the second installment of Lucy 
Lockwoop Hazarp’s “Blind Alleys 
and Open Roads,” with its philo- 
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sophical insight and rich literary 
background. We hope to hear 
again from Mrs. Hazard. 


Ropert Sencourt (“Ruskin”) 
sends us this article from France 
where he spends much of his time. 
Among his recent books are a Life 
of the Empress Eugénie and The 
Spanish Crown both of which have 
been very well received. 


It is to be feared that in the case 
of General Pike the mountain has 
obscured the man, an _ injustice 
which Rev. M. M. HorrMann (“A 
Yankee Captain and Spanish 
Priests”) in his first appearance in 
THE CATHOLIC Wor -p seeks to rec- 
tify. Father Hoffmann is Professor 
of Economics and Government in 
Columbia College, Dubuque, one of 
the editors of the Iowa Catholic His- 
torical Review, the author of several 
studies of Iowa history and a con- 
tributor to the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, Mid-America, The 
Palimpsest, The Commonweal and 
Columbia. 


In the midst of our highly geared 
Western life, we may confess to a 
certain envy of some aspects of 
Chinese life as JAMES W. BENNETT 
describes it in “Behind Walls of 
Mud.” Long residence in China fits 
Mr. Bennett admirably for his pres- 
ent task. 


MAROONED in Florence last Easter 
with influenza, BLANCHE H. Dow 
wrote “Annunciation” during her 
convalescence in the sunshine of the 
monastery cloister. Miss Dow is 
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Professor of French and Chairman 
of the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers’ College at Maryville, 
Mo. Her poem, “Chartres,” in our 
August, 1931, number, elicited the 
following praise from one of our 
correspondents, a non-Catholic and 
a lover of the Cathedral: it is “the 
most adequate description and in- 
terpretation of it in verse that I 
have seen.” 


Enrat M. S. O’Hanuuain, Irish 
antiquarian and genealogist, fol- 
lows many an interesting bypath in 
the pursuance of his profession. 
Thus he came upon material for 
“The Life and Adventures of Goban 
Saor,” with whom we are destined 
to become better acquainted as time 
goes on. Mr. O’Hanluain has made 
discoveries of much importance to 
the scientific world, notably that of 
the key to the world-wide picto- 
graphs or petroglyphs. He is inter- 
ested in the Irish Catholic literary 
tradition and founded St. Augus- 
tine’s Catholic Book Printing Press 
in its interest. He is a Nationalist 
and a contributor in Irish and Eng- 
lish to many periodicals. 


WeE herewith (“The Nature of 
Poetry.” Pt. IV.) conclude our 
excerpts from THEODORE MAYNARD’S 
forthcoming book, Preface to Po- 
etry, now scheduled for publication 
by The Century Co. in April. We 
are sure that our readers’ appetite 
is whetted for what Professor May- 
nard has to say on the other aspects 
of his subject. 


ELIZABETH GALLAGHER (“A Har- 
per Singing by Starlight”), a new 
and gifted poet, is a student at the 
College of St. Catherine, in St. Paul, 
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Minn. We shall watch her matur- 
ing talent with interest. 


ANOTHER new contributor, V. C. 
Georce, B.A., L.T. (“A Missionary 
Innovator”) writes from Kuravilan- 
gad, Travancore, South India, where 
he is a teacher in St. Mary’s Eng- 
lish High School. Mr. George 
founded and edited for fourteen 
years The Catholic Messenger, a 
monthly published in Malayalam, 
the South Indian vernacular. He 
has translated several works of 
apologetic value into Malayalam 
from the English and Italian and 
contributes to many Indian and 
English magazines and newspapers. 


Rev. Patrick O’Connor (“Com- 
ing Home”) of the Chinese Mission 
Society of St. Columban, St. Colum- 
bans, Neb., will be remembered as 
the author of the lovely “For Sleep: 
a Fragment,” in our issue of Janu- 
ary, 1928. He has since published 
a volume of poems under the title 
Songs for Youth which met with 
wide acclaim. Father O’Connor is 
one of the editors of The Far East, 
the official organ of his society, and 
a frequent contributor to its pages, 
as well as to other magazines. 


LikE her gifted sister Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson, Nora TyNAN (Mrs. 
JoHN) O’MaHony (“A Connemara 
Funeral”) has had a successful lit- 
erary career. Her articles, stories, 
poems and literary criticisms ap- 
pear in a wide circle of journals in 
Ireland, England, and in this coun- 
try. She has published a volume of 
verse, The Fields of Heaven, and 
was for eight years assistant editor 
of the Weekly Freeman. Mrs. 
O’Mahony lives in Tallaght, Coun- 
ty Dublin. 
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—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 





Pugin, a Medieval Victorian. By 
Michael Trappes-Lomax. Lon- 
don: Sheed & Ward. 15s. 

A century ago, almost to the day, 
there came of age, spiritually as 
well as in years, a pioneer in the 
service of the arts of the Church, 
whose rare followers tread the trail 
he blazed seldom with the knowl- 
edge of his existence. Catholic 
architects and artists, craftsmen 
and scholars, clergy and laity, who 
revered the great masterpieces and 
traditions of the Church, suffered 
when they were compelled to wor- 
ship their Maker in surroundings 
of sordidness and neglect. Theirs 
was not a purely esthetic revulsion; 
they were not “catholics because of 
the attractiveness of catholic art” 
(there was too little of it in early 
nineteenth century England). Be- 
sides expressing their faith in 
prayers and devotions, they wished 
to serve “through their Art.” Sen- 
sitive, and interested in the appro- 
priate usages of their profession in 
relation to the established liturgical 
ordinances of the Church, they con- 
sidered the current malpractices 
(such as the singing of “lively, joc- 
ular and amatory tunes” during the 
Elevation) as painful instances of 
irreverence. The fact that often 
these breaches were purely uncon- 
scious or due to ignorance was lit- 


tle excuse, for the great traditions 
of the past and the still extant laws 
of the day were touchstones within 
the reach of all. 

It was Pugin, a convert, who 
struck the first blow a century ago. 
His was the passion and zeal for a 
great cause, “the Cause,” as he 
loved to call it. Little reason had 
he for becoming a Catholic in a 
country that had only just passed 
the Emancipation Act, and had 
done it reluctantly. His faith, as a 
separate entity from his art, was a 
living fire within him; it inflamed 
his whole being, consumed his ener- 
gies and fused his talents toward 
one single goal :—the restoration of 
England to the glories of a medieval 
society with the Church as its life 
blood. His childhood studies un- 
der his father, his later travels in 
England and abroad, his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge and vivid im- 
agination in reconstructing the 
heart and pulse of medieval life 
formed but one picture in his mind. 
Everything pagan or classical be- 
came a horror and an abomination. 
To the revival of “paganism” could 
be assigned the “decayed state of 
faith throughout Europe in the fif- 
teenth century.” Protestantism 
was its natural corollary, England 
must be purged of it! And the only 
way to accomplish this was by re- 
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capturing the spirit of the builders 
of the great age—Gothic. His un- 
derstanding seems to us in this 
eclectic age limited by his enthusi- 
asms. He could never admit that 
the Church in its growth amal- 
gamated to its Universal Self the 
good that came of paganism, and 
throve thereon. A pioneer in the 
field of archeological research, his 
mind was confronted with too many 
vistas disappearing into the mists 
of time. We can sympathize with 
him in his quandary, and can un- 
derstand his turning to the one 
shining path logically laid out, 
though we condone its limitations. 

As the first exponent of the Goth- 
ic style, Pugin stands forth in his 
true light, which completely eclipses 
the xsthetic naturalism of Ruskin, 
and glows with human warmth 
next the scientific exactitudes of 
Viollet-le-Duc. In “the True Prin- 
ciples of Pointed or Christian Arch- 
itecture,” he is first to lay down 
two great rules of design: 

First, “That there should be no 
features about a building which are 
not necessary for convenience, con- 
struction or propriety; second, that 
all ornament should consist of en- 
richment of the essential construc- 
tion of the building.” As a corol- 
lary he adds: “The neglect of these 
two rules is the cause of all the 
bad architecture of the present time. 
Architectural features are continual- 
ly tacked on buildings with which 
they have no connection, merely for 
the sake of effect.” And further, 
“In pure architecture the smallest 
detail should have a meaning or 
serve a purpose; and even the con- 
struction itself should vary with 
the material employed, and the de- 
signs should be adapted to the ma- 
terial in which they are executed.” 
This critical standard represents 
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These words 
should be guide posts to every de- 
signer, whether he be a medievalist 
oramodern. The tragedy of Pugin, 
admirably silhouetted by the au- 


Pugin at his height. 


thor, lay in himself. His scholarly 
enthusiasms carried him afield 
from his main principles, and he 
soon was lost amid a forest of litur- 
gical anachronisms, which involved 
him in endless, futile and almost 
puerile quarrels. If he had con- 
fined himself to his “pure architec- 
ture,” we believe, contrary to the 
author, that he might have risen as 
the great architect of the day; that 
he might not have fallen into the 
error of considering his movement 
a “revival,” but rather a renewal. 
He had an inkling of this when he 
wrote: “For we do not wish to pro- 
duce mere servile imitators of for- 
mer excellence of any kind, but men 
imbued with the consistent spirit 
of the ancient architects, who would 
work on their principles, and carry 
them out as the old men would 
have done, had they been placed in 
similar circumstances, and with 
similar wants themselves.” 

Mr. Trappes-Lomax undertook a 
most complex task in delving into 
the depths of this interesting and 
baffling soul; the whole man arises 
from his pen with incredible vivid- 
ness. He should now stand in his 
niche as a moving inspiration to the 
disheartened in their fight for the 
cause, with a warning finger raised 


to beware of his mistakes. 
L. B. LaF. 


Our Times: The War Begins, 1909- 
1914. By Mark Sullivan. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.75. 

The sense of drama, of which 
there have been strong evidences in 

Mark Sullivan’s earlier volumes on 























Our Times, gives especial force to 
his new one, the fourth in the se- 
ries. He begins with a chapter on 
the Sarajevo murders and then pro- 
ceeds to show with the studied su- 
perficiality which is characteristic 
of his general method, the utter 
American unawareness of the pos- 
sibilities of a world convulsion 
which lay in the Balkans. While 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and 
his wife were driving through the 
streets of the Bosnian capital, June 
28, 1914, America (here Mr. Sulli- 
van makes effective use of the dif- 
ference in time) was “abed, sleep- 
ing the sleep of the well-fed, the 
care-free, the confident.” 

Succeeding chapters depict the 
life of the people in the few years 
preceding 1914, with much atten- 
tion devoted to Henry Ford, Andrew 
Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Taft, with the miscellaneous pro- 
cession of song writers, actors, prize 
fighters and others who caused tem- 
porary ripples of public interest, 
brought in to give Sullivanesque 
completeness to the picture. Al- 
though most Americans serenely be- 
lieved themselves and their country 
self-contained and _ self-sufficient, 
the author shows that ideas derived 
from Freud, George Bernard Shaw 
and the resuscitated verses of Omar 
Khayyam exercised important in- 
fluence here. 

Parts of the book concerned with 
the administrations of Roosevelt 
and Taft, especially those relating 
to the rift between them, will be 
useful to future historians. Mr. 
Sullivan had developed as a sea- 
soned Washington correspondent 
when these things came to pass and 
the first hand testimony which he 
offers on some disputed points is 
welcome. In these passages he 
reaches the high point of his vol- 
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ume, which is, perhaps, marked by 
more touches of profundity than 
any of its predecessors. A. S. W. 


The Rhythm of Sterility and Fertil- 
ity in Women. By Leo J. Latz, 
M.D. Chicago: The Latz Foun- 
dation. $1.00. 

The Sterile Period in Family Life. 
By Very Rev. Canon Valére J. 
Coucke and James J. Walsh, 
M.D., Ph.D. New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc. 75 cents. 

These two small books deal with 
an important and very actual issue, 
namely the possibility of a method 
of birth control,—other than total 
abstinence,—which will be accept- 
able to Catholics. Investigations 
conducted quite independently by 
two distinguished physicians, Dr. 
Knaus and Dr. Ogino, one working 
in Vienna, and the other in Niigata, 
Japan, seem, as Dr. Walsh puts it, 
to establish the conclusion that 
“there is a sterile period in the 
menstrual month.” The books do 
not profess to give a rule which is 
absolutely certain; together with 
useful instruction, they do contain 
a good deal of scientific material 
which will only confuse the general 
reader; and for practical purposes 
it still remains true that the coun- 
sel of a reliable physician should 
be sought. Nevertheless they serve 
as a notification to the public that 
the theory in question is now wide- 
ly accepted by the medical profes- 
sion; and this fact will bear upon 
problems concerning both morality 
and physical health. 

The daily press credits a well- 
known “reformer” with saying that 
so far as she has been able to learn 
the theory above mentioned has 
been discredited throughout the 
medical world. In that case, she is 
unfamiliar with the medical litera- 
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ture of England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Austria and Belgium, to 
mention only some of the countries 
overlooked. If she really said, as 
quoted, “It may be that this is noth- 
ing more or less than a plan to in- 
crease the birthrate,” one is quite 
prepared to have her go on to af- 
firm that the Vatican has subsidized 
Dr. M. Ogino, the foremost gynecol- 
ogist of Japan, and Dr. Schmulders 
of Undenhout, the Dutch nerve spe- 
cialist. J. McS. 


The Waverley Pageant. Selected by 
Hugh Walpole. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $4.00. 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Thomas Henderson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. 
To celebrate the hundredth anni- 

versary of Scott’s death an eminent 

novelist has made a seven hundred 
page volume of selections from the 

Scottish wizard’s romances. As 

one reads, the joy of memory re- 

turns upon him. Great chapters of 
comedy and of tragedy, of brilliant 
portraiture, and of thrilling narra- 
tive are here: the trial of Effie 

Deans, the interview with Oliver 

Cromwell, Louis XI.’s consultation 

with his astrologer, Mary Queen of 

Scots at Lochleven Castle, the mur- 

der of Amy Robsart, Wandering 

Willie’s Tale (called by Saintsbury 

“the finest short story in the lan- 

guage”), and dozens of others. To 

the thoroughgoing devotee of Scott, 
however, there are, alack! some sur- 
prising omissions: the great duel 
between the rival clans in The Fair 

Maid of Perth, the assault on the 

castle in Ivanhoe, Morton in the 

hands of the Cameronians in Old 

Mortality. But when all is said, Mr. 

Walpole’s selections, made with a 

catholic taste and a keen romantic 
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sense will serve as a vade mecum 
for those so fortunate as to have 
been brought up on the Waverley 
Novels and eager now, in days of 
limited leisure, to recapture the 
thrills of their youth. 

In another direction also Mr. 
Walpole has scored. He has pref- 
aced the volume with an essay on 
Scott so rich in its understanding 
of the great romanticist and of the 
things which make fiction live, and 
so just in its estimate of the tri- 
umph and failures of the English 
novel for the past century that it re- 
veals hitherto unsuspected powers 
and earns him a high place among 
contemporary critics. 

The second volume noted above, 
Sir Walter’s collection of ballads 
originally published in 1802, was 
the first important landmark in his 
literary life and it served to usher 
him into the profession which ab- 
sorbed his genius and all his years. 
Scott was not a scientific editor: he 
sometimes mistook imitations for 
originals, his critical acumen was 
not infrequently at fault, and he 
permitted himself, like Bishop 
Percy of The Reliques, to “improve 
upon” more than one spirited verse 
tale as it came to his hands. But 
his virtues were striking. He 
sought his material with untiring 
zest, roaming over the country and 
gathering bits here and there from 
the lips of peasants; he compared 
and collated with care; he supplied 
his collections with notes which 
abounded with such wide and curi- 
ous knowledge of bygone Scotland 
as no other man of his day pos- 
sessed. From this ballad material 
Scott drew generously in his nov- 
els for, in its own right, it gives a 
singularly brilliant picture of a past 
rough and tumultuous but rich in 
vigor and romance. 
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Mr. Henderson has _ preserved 
Scott’s original material but has 


.added other notes and a new glos- 


sary which, with a dozen photo- 
gravure reproductions from famous 
paintings, lend new value to a clas- 
sic work. LIR. 


A Little Child’s First Communion. 
By Mother Bolton, Religious of 
the Cenacle. New York: The 
Cenacle of St. Regis. 

When Pope Pius X. decreed early 
Communion for children, he started 
a revolution in the teaching of 
Christian doctrine and practice. In 
the task of devising workable meth- 
ods for preparing six-year-olds for 
the Sacraments, Mother Bolton has 
taken an active part, both in train- 
ing teachers and in arranging ma- 
terial for religion classes. This lat- 
est book is obviously choice fruit of 
her ripened experience. It puts in- 
to handy form ways and devices for 
giving young children a living 
knowledge of the most important 
truths of faith. 

Madame Montessori, should she 
see it, and Doctor Shields, were he 
living, would rejoice to see their 
pedagogical principles so deftly ap- 
plied and their methods so ingeni- 
ously adapted. 

The book, from the child’s point 
of view, is a series of stories about 
Tom and Ann. Each short tale 
about the children is skillfully lift- 
ed into the realm of the spiritual. 
Then comes a delightful exercise or 
game,—a review of the day’s work, 
—to be entered in the “Notebook.” 
To conclude, the child sings a song 
summing up the point of doctrine, 
faith, or morals he has learned. 
The sections on the Examination of 
Conscience and the Mass are espe- 
cially admirable. 

A magnificent foundation for fu- 
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ture education in religion is here 
built. Only a dull child would fail 
to respond to a system so lively yet 
so thorough, and to absorb the ma- 
jor theme running through every 
lesson,—the love of God for Tom 


and Ann, and theirs for Him. 
K. D. B. 


The Discovery of Europe. By Paul 
Cohen-Portheim. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

The Revolt of the Masses. By José 
Ortega y Gasset. Authorized 
translation from the Spanish. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
$2.75. 

It is an exceptionally interesting 
fact that two different types of men, 
an artist and a philosopher—one a 
cosmopolite Jew, the other a Span- 
iard—should agree in diagnosis and 
suggestion on that paramount topic, 
What is the matter with the world 
to-day? To both, the “world” spells 
Europe. “If aman from Mars were 
to write a history of what human- 
ity had accomplished in the planet, 
Earth, nine-tenths of his book would 
be devoted to Europe,” says Mr. 
Portheim. The nineteenth century 
saw Europe at her plenitude. Prog- 
ress surged high and wealth surged 
higher. Spiritual tradition was 
overlaid by scientific formule. 
Beauty was fed to factories; Essen 
and Manchester replaced Florence 
and Nuremberg. Wealth at all 
costs, with the bourgeoisie as lead- 
ers, meant world-wide competition. 
Before Napoleon, says Cohen-Port- 
heim, wars were between dynasties, 
not peoples. But trade followed the 
flag and nationglism developed as 
nations fought over commercial su- 
premacy. The World War was the 
perfection of Mass Production and 
Destruction. “Sell to everyone and 
buy from no one,” is now the perni- 
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cious slogan that is completing the 
general ruin, and for that slogan, 
Mr. Cohen-Portheim blames Amer- 
ica. In fact he believes the Amer- 
icanization of Europe is the germ of 
all her suffering. He has found 
English newspapers deploring the 
fact that England still produces 
durable goods! They urge stand- 
ardized goods for the masses and 
shout the American refrain, “Make 
the world motor conscious!” “Make 
France banana minded!” What 
may be the remedy? What the fu- 
ture? Not the end of Europe ad la 
Spengler but a new Europe which 
will learn a lesson from the inter- 
racial unity of Switzerland, with a 
common denominator of a great 
culture and tradition. To illustrate 
his theme, Mr. Cohen-Portheim de- 
votes the last half of his book to a 
description of Europe as she used 
to be, “My Europe,” and being an 
artist, he has painted a very vivid 
and interesting picture. 

Instead of painting pictures, Or- 
tega y Gasset analyzes them. He 
first reminds us of a startling fact 
that, after remaining stationary for 
six hundred years, the population 
of Europe has trebled in the last 
century. For the first time, the 
Masses are in control. Two factors 
have made this possible—Liberal 
Democracy and Technicism — and 
by that he means a combination of 
scientific invention and industrial- 
ism. For the first time, the Masses, 
who before have been content with 
creeds, now have theories. But as 
any real idea is “the putting of 
truth in check mate,” there must be 
certain accepted standards by which 
to gauge the truth. Standards, how- 
ever, are out of fashion and with- 
out them culture is impossible. In 
fact Barbarism is the state of exist- 
ence which possesses no principles. 








That is where Europe is drifting. 
but Ortega y Gasset does not feel 
that even that means decadence. 
Decadence is a lowering of vitality 
and an age that considers itself su- 
perior to any other is still vital. 
Neither does he agree with Spengler 
that technicism can replace culture. 
He holds that our present civili- 
zation has outstripped mankind. 
The Masses enjoy the fruits but ig- 
nore what produced them. For the 
first time since the Renaissance, the 
proportion of men devoting them- 
selves to pure science is on the de- 
crease. Young men flock to com- 
merce but not to laboratories. Pure 
physico-chemistry is established 
only in the quadrilateral of London, 
Vienna, Paris and Berlin. 

As for America being able to de- 
velop pure science without Europe, 
Sefior Ortega y Gasset merely 
shakes his head in pity. Instead of 
berating Americans, he merely 
pooh-poohs us. Far from offering 
the world anything new, we and 
Russia are merely trying out some 
old European theories. Europe her- 
self, he admits, is thoroughly de- 
moralized for she is no longer 
sure that she rules the world. Her 
whole life is at the moment a state 
of interregnum. Nationalism has 
reached its extreme point of expan- 
sion and is becoming a menace. 
“Civilization is above all a will to 
live in common.” The European 
cannot thrive unless he is em- 
barked on some great unifying en- 
terprise. Not a group of jealous 
entities but one great State of Unit- 
ed Europe must be the ideal to re- 
animate her people. Thus artist 
and philosopher agree. Both have 
written provocative books but 
Cohen-Portheim will reach a larger 
public. Both also agree that Eu- 
rope is without a moral code—but 























neither will confess that what all 
the world needs first and last is— 
God. E. VR. W. 


Mozart. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00. 

The youngest of the “Three Sit- 
wells,” well-known poet and critic 
of Baroque art, has written not only 
an extremely interesting biography 
of Mozart for the Appleton Biog- 
raphies Series, but he has also com- 
pared his music with the other arts 
of the eighteenth century and with 
the work of Haydn, Bach, Schubert 
and Beethoven. He gives us the 
atmosphere of his music as only a 
poet could, and points out the spe- 
cial beauties of his chamber music, 
church music, concertos, sym- 
phonies and operas. 

Mozart was an indefatigable and 
a speedy worker, producing in the 
years of his life—he died at thirty- 
six—every art form. Kochel’s cata- 
logue, to which Sitwell constantly 
refers, contains 626 items, from the 
minuets which Mozart wrote at the 
age of four to the Requiem written 
just before he died. Many of his 
masterpieces are not played to-day, 
a fact our author rightly deplores. 

Sitwell tells many an anecdote of 
Mozart’s early years, when the child 
prodigy sang, composed and played 
the harpsichord, the violin and the 
organ before the Kings and Princes 
of his time in Munich, Vienna, Lon- 
don, Milan and Paris. We are told 
of his relations with the Archbishop 
of Salzburg, his marriage with Con- 
stance Weber, his home life, his 
constant money difficulties. 

Words of special praise are given 
to Mozart’s string quintets, “bold 
in style and original in treatment”; 
his Coronation concerto, “so ex- 
quisite as to defy description”; his 
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Requiem, “human emotion tran- 
scendentalized”; his unforgettable 
Haffner symphony and his unique 
Prague symphony; his five great 
operas, II Seraglio, Cosi Fan Tutte, 
The Magic Flute, Don Giovanni, 
and, Sitwell’s favorite, Figaro. A 
final chapter traces Mozart’s influ- 
ence upon Chopin, Rossini, Doni- 


zetti, Offenbach and Johann Straus. 
B. L. C. 


The Isaac Master: A Reconstruction 
of the Work of Gaddo Gaddi. By 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. $8.00. 

This critical study of the Isaac 
Master’s work at Assisi, Rome and 
Florence by Professor Mather is the 
latest addition to the admirable se- 
ries of “monographs in art and 
archeology” published by the 
Princeton University Press. As the 
sub-title of this volume indicates, 
Professor Mather has here essayed 
not only the “reconstruction” and 
esthetic evaluation of the Master’s 
work, but has also sought to estab- 
lish—with what seems to us a high 


’ degree of certainty—the identity of 


the artist who painted those fresco 
masterpieces illustrating the Old 
Testament stories of Isaac in the 
ceiling nearest the portal in the 
Upper Church of Assisi. 

These frescoes (along with some 
of the works of Cimabue, Giotto, 
and, perhaps, a few other painters) 
are extremely significant, zxsthet- 
ically as well as_ historically—as 
they usher in the transition from 
the flat, linear, static Byzantine 
style of painting to the more solid, 
round, vital art of the Renaissance 
(and incidentally to the best in 
modern art). For this reason and 
also because of their doubtful au- 
thorship, they have, from Vasari’s 
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day to our own, often been the sub- 
ject of discussion and controversy 
by learned scholars and students of 
art. They have been variously cred- 
ited to Gaddo Gaddi, “young” Giot- 
to, Pietro Cavallini, and to other 
early Renaissance painters (work- 
ing “under the general supervision 
of Cimabue whom tradition rightly 
regarded as responsible for the en- 
tire decoration of the Upper 
Church’”’), but so far, no final word 
as to the true identity of the artist 
has been said. 

Professor Mather, in this keen 
and comprehensive study, comes as 
near as any of his distinguished 
predecessors to solving the mystery. 
Following in the footsteps of the 
much, but often unjustly, discred- 
ited Vasari and reénforced by 
Cavalcaselle’s intuitive perception 
of the strong stylistic similarity be- 
tween the unknown Master’s works 
at Rome and at Assisi, and by 
“many visits to Italy and much re- 
search at home,” the author con- 
tends, with a high degree of proba- 
bility, from both the probable 
chronology of the paintings in ques- 
tion and the internal evidence of 
style and technique in the work it- 
self, that the Isaac Master is none 
other than Gaddo Gaddi and the 
frescoes in question by no other 
hand but his. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
in this otherwise finely gotten-up 
book, editorial carelessness should 
occur, such as that of plates 16 and 
17 erroneously referred to on page 
20 as figures 17 and 18 respectively. 
And, more seriously, we feel that 
had the plates been paged along 
with the text, instead of being 
lumped together at the end of the 
book, a great deal of unnecessary 
labor, to say nothing of the petty 
annoyance, could have been spared 
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the reader, to his greater apprecia- 
tion of the book as a whole. D. F. 


The Lives of the Popes in the Middle 
Ages. Vol. XVIII. (1294-1304). 
By Right Rev. Horace K. Mann, 
D.D. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co. $5.00. 

The Lives of the Popes in the Middle 
Ages. Vol. XVI. Part I. (1276- 
1280). By Right Rev. Horace K. 
Mann, D.D. Part II. (1281-1287). 
By Johannes Hollnsteiner. Same 
publisher and price. 

Most of the eighteenth volume of 
Dr. Mann’s History of the Popes in 
the Middle Ages treats of the pon- 
tificate of Pope Boniface VIII. The 
reputation of this Pope has suffered 
greatly from the bitterly hostile 
pens of the many political enemies 
he made in Italy, France, Sicily, 
Germany and England. Contempo- 
rary Italian poets, historians, and 
nobles; French courtiers, lawyers, 
and bishops, Sicilian patriots, Ger- 
man adherents of Albert of Ger- 
many, and political partisans of Ed- 
ward I. of England—all with preju- 
dice and hatred ascribed to Boniface 
every crime in the calendar from 
heresy to murder. 

Dr. Mann enumerates these many 
accusations in detail, but declares 
that they are based for the most 
part either on mere gossip or on 
downright malice. He admits, 
however, that Boniface was often 
rash and brusque in both word and 
deed, ever over-anxious to advance 
the fortunes of his friends and 
kinsfolk, and stretched his preroga- 
tives at times to the breaking point. 

While Dr. Mann declares that 
Boniface’s sensational bull “Clericis 
laicos” did not set forth any new 
claim, it contradicted the nineteenth 
canon of the second Lateran Coun- 
cil, by forbidding the granting even 
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of a gift of clerics to the King with- 
out the permission of the Holy See. 
The doctrine of the two swords in 
the bull, Unam Sanctam, may un- 
doubtedly be found in John of 
Salisbury and St. Bernard, but 
Boniface unquestionably pressed 
the metaphor too far. The bull 
“Scire te volumus,’ which main- 
tained in set terms the Pope’s 
claim to direct temporal power, 
was deliberately forged by Philip 
to rouse France against the Pope. 
That it was a forgery is admitted 
by Potthast, Rocquain and Renan. 

Boniface, as Dr. Mann points out, 
made the mistake of not realizing 
that “the medieval concept of a 
united Christendom was being 
abandoned, and that the old order 
was doomed.” His reign definitely 
marked the decline of the medieval 
power and glory of the papacy. 

The eight months reign (1303- 
1304) of Blessed Benedict XI., to 
which the remainder of this volume 
is devoted, was of no great impor- 
tance. He undid most of the work 
of his precedessor, pardoning the 
Colonnas, absolving Philip of 
France and his wife from excom- 
munication, and, with the one ex- 
ception of William of Nogaret, 
freed all clerics and laymen from 
censures with regard to hindering 
communication with Rome and the 
capture of Pope Boniface. “Fear of 
France had evidently unmanned 
him.” 

The second volume under review, 
Vol. XVI., was written and pub- 
lished last in the series. It opens 
with the pontificate of Innocent V., 
Pierre of Tarentaise, the first Do- 
minican Pope. His commentaries 
on the four books of the Sentences 
ranked officially with the works of 
St. Thomas and St. Albert the Great. 
During his five months reign he put 


an end to the civil war in Genoa, 
made peace between Rudolph of 
Hapsburg and Charles of Anjou, 
and between Florence and Pisa. 
His successor, Hadrian V., Otto- 
boni Fieschi of Genoa, lived but one 
month. Because of the outrageous 
conduct of Charles of Anjou at the 
late conclave, he suspended the 
conclave constitution of Gregory X. 
John XXI. was the first Pope born 
in Portugal, and the only Pope 
placed in Paradise by Dante (canto 
12). He was a scholar of marked 
ability, and the author of popular 
textbooks on medicine and logic. 
He spent his eight months reign in 
the vain attempt to interest Europe 
in a Holy Land crusade, but the 
princes of the time were too busy 
in their own quarrels to answer his 
appeal. Nicholas III. (1277-1280), 
an Orsini, was a great patron of the 
arts. He renovated St. Peter’s and 
St. John Lateran’s, added to the 
Vatican palace, beautified its gar- 
dens, and erected many new build- 
ings to house the officials of the 
curia. Dante placed him in hell for 
his nepotism and avarice, but Dr. 
Mann defends Nicholas against the 
poet’s evident bias, backing up his 
apologia by a quotation from Sedg- 
wick’s Italy in the XIII Century 
(Vol. IL., p. 101 seq.). Dr. Mann 
died after finishing this life, and the 
volume was completed by Dr. Holln- 
steiner in the same scholarly style. 

Martin IV. (1281-1285), was a 
patriotic Frenchman, who his life 
long did more to further French in- 
terests than the interests of the uni- 
versal Church. He is rightly cen- 
sured by Dr. Hollnsteiner for 
squandering the crusade tithes, 
which he exacted from every coun- 
try of Europe on the plea of a Holy 
Land crusade, without spending one 
cent for the purpose. He is a strik- 
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ing example of the fact “that earth- 
ly power cannot overthrow the 
Church, even when a weak and in- 
adequate representative guides its 
destinies on earth.” Honorius IV. 
(1285-1287) was a confirmed in- 
valid, so crippled with gout, that he 
had to say Mass seated on a chair. 
He was a genial ruler, who succeed- 
ed in gaining his ends by kindness 
and leniency. When, unfortunate- 
ly, he proved unyielding in his Sicil- 
ian policy, and followed out the mis- 
taken views of his predecessor, he 
failed miserably. He did not real- 
ize that the Sicilian Vespers had 
ended French rule in Sicily. 

We recommend these two vol- 
umes to all lovers of history. They 
are interestingly written, well docu- 
mented, and honest in their criti- 
cisms. B. L. C. 


Saint Patrick’s Purgatory. Compiled 
by Shane Leslie. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 21s. 
With prodigious labor and no 

small erudition, Mr. Shane Leslie 

has collected references to St. Pat- 
rick’s Purgatory from the earliest 
times to the present day. He has 
pretty well exhausted the sources, 
reproducing texts from the British 

Museum, the Bodleian Library, the 

collections at Cambridge, Lambeth 

Palace, Trinity College, Dublin and 

continental libraries, including the 

Bibliothéque Nationale and the Vat- 

ican. His bibliography includes 

books as early as the Chronica Ma- 
jora of Matthew Paris and as late as 
the 1931 edition of Canon O’Connor’s 

Official Guide. In addition to the 

scholarly and beautifully pointed 

text the volume contains an abun- 
dance of rare and informing illus- 
trations. Very modestly the author 
presents his work as “suggestive.” 
Actually it is an invaluable study of 
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the source material which will enor- 
mously lighten the labor of every 
future student of this famous 
shrine. 

The book is moreover of consid- 
erable interest to the general reader 
who of course will be quite ready 
to accept those conclusions which 
Mr. Leslie offers as his own. Old 
pagan literary remains as well as 
surviving folk-lore establish the 
fact that Lough Derg was a sacred 
site before the Anglo-Norman era; 
and more often than any other 
place it is associated with the leg- 
end of the destruction of serpents 
by St. Patrick. The author holds 
that the famous “Owen” of medie- 
val story was no other than Evain 
of King Arthur’s Court. As for the 
precise site of the original shrine it 
would seem that the smaller (Sta- 
tion) Island was the first place of 
pilgrimage. In the twelfth century 
it had given way to the larger 
(Saint’s) Island; but the Cave on 
Saint’s Island was closed by Papal 
Decree in 1497. The memory of 
the original Cave was carried on by 
substitutes until the recent building 
of the Basilica. Among the most 
interesting of the first-hand descrip- 
tions is that given by the Papal 
Nuncio, Chiericati, to Isabella 
d’Este, in 1517. All in all this 
would make a lovely gift book to 


anyone interested in Ireland. 
J. McS. 


Shorter Notices.—Politics, lay and 
ecclesiastical, makes strange bed- 
fellows. We can imagine our 
scholarly Holy Father smiling, 
when he finds himself grouped with 
Lenin and Mustapha Kemal as one 
of the “Makers of the Modern Age,” 
a series of studies edited by Osbert 
Burdett for the Holme Press of 
London. We are grateful to Denis 
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Gwynn for his brief but well-defined 
and well-written sketch of the life 
and labors of Pius XI. (5 s.) in the 
series. He tells of his early youth 
and education, his scholarly work 
at the Ambrosian and Vatican Li- 
braries, his diplomatic missions to 
Poland and Upper Silesia, his rule 
as Archbishop of Milan, and the va- 
ried achievements of his brilliant 
pontificate. Pius XI. will go down 
in history for his Lateran Concordat 
and Treaty, which solved the trou- 
blesome Roman Question and estab- 
lished the new Vatican State. His 
elaborate encyclicals on education, 
marriage and social reform will 
long be remembered for their frank 
treatment of many modern prob- 
lems. He did not hesitate to con- 
demn the strongly entrenched Ac- 
tion Francaise of France, nor to 
challenge Mussolini for his raiding 
and closing of every office of the 
Catholic Action societies in Italy. 
He has won universal respect as 
scholar, statesman and defender of 
the Gospel’s unchanged standards 
in a world drifting away from its 
old Christian moorings. 

Every Catholic, especially the stu- 
dents of our seminaries, will find 
Dr. Joseph Schmidlin’s Catholic 
Mission Theory (Techny, Ill.: Mis- 
sion Press. $5.00), published a 
dozen years ago in Germany, in- 
valuable for the insight it gives into 
every aspect of the Church’s mis- 
sions. The author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Warneck’s 
Evangelische Missionslehre, whose 
methodical scheme he follows in 
great measure, while correcting in 
many a detail that writer’s Protes- 
tant bias and prejudice. An intro- 
ductory chapter gives a detailed 
sketch of the history and literature 
of mission theory. It proves that 
the Catholic Church was a mission- 
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ary Church from the beginning, 
whereas the Reformers — Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwingli and Calvin felt 
no obligation whatever towards the 
missions—an apathy that charac- 
terized Protestantism even as late 
as the nineteenth century. Dr. 
Schmidlin describes the various 
missionary societies and associa- 
tions; the organization of the mis- 
sion field; the training of mission- 
aries; the influence of their exam- 
ple; the mission helpers; the need 
of a native hierarchy and priest- 
hood; the importance of mission 
schools; the methods of preaching; 
the harm done by imprudent work- 
ers; and the financing of the mis- 
sions. The translator has added a 
great number of English works to 
the bibliography, which is mainly 
German. 

Father Edouard Lecompte’s 
charming biography of Catherine 
Tekakwitha (New York: Tekak- 
witha League) is dependent in 
great measure upon the lives writ- 
ten by two of Catherine’s directors, 
Father Cholenec and Father Chau- 
chetiére. It describes the labors 
of the first Jesuit missionaries to 
the Iroquois, and pictures for us 
the daily life of a Mohawk vil- 
lage in the seventeenth century. 
Catherine’s simple, uneventful 
life in her unecle’s cabin on 
the Mohawk, and at Sault Saint 
Louis on the St. Lawrence is beauti- 
fully outlined in all its virginal pu- 
rity, austerity, recollectedness, and 
devotion to Our Lady and the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord. The cause of her 
beatification and canonization is 
now before the Congregation of 
Rites at Rome.— Elizabeth Von 
Schmidt-Pauli’s life of St. Elizabeth 
(1207-1231) of Hungary (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50) will 
win any reader, even the most 
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blasé, for it gives full play to the 
imagination in its touching if ficti- 
tious dialogue, and satisfies the his- 
torical sense by presenting all the 
facts in the colorful background of 
medieval Hungary and Thuringia. 
What a series of portraits the au- 
thor paints for us all drawn to the 
life! Modern historians, however, 
do not hold with her that the Land- 
gravine was hostile to the young 
princess on her arrival at the Wart- 
burg, nor do they believe that the 
regent, Heinrich of Raspe, drove 
her from the Castle, while Louis 
was absent on the Crusade. Pope 
Gregory called her a saint while she 
was yet alive and canonized her 
within four years of her death. 
She was one of the most charm- 
ing saints of history, and her story 
as told here was a worthy choice of 
the Catholic Book Club at the time 
of its publication. 

The Cherry Tree (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). Sweet, 
refreshing and springlike as the 
blossoming tree whose name it 
bears is this delicate reverie by 
Adrian Bell, the author of Silver 
Ley. In these days of crushing 
catastrophe and half-mad soph- 
istry it breaks through the clouds 
like a rainbow, simple, beautiful, 
comforting. It is obviously bio- 
graphical, the recital of the court- 
ship, marriage and peaceful routine 
of a high-minded and gentle-na- 
tured young couple; and more than 
this it is a philosophy of the serene, 
a Millet come to life and disclosing 
that the tiller and his wife have in- 
tellects as cultured as their natures 
are fine. Remarkably sane and 
practical are these young people, as 
well as awake to the music and 
poetry of life, and they have, more- 
over, a healthy sense of humor. 
We have made a lasting friendship 
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with this strong free young pair, 
who remain in our mind’s eye as 
stewards of a modern Eden, heads 
up, eyes alight, hands clasped in a 
fellowship of hope and understand- 
ing. 

Not all poets are good critics of 
their own work, but Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay could scarcely have 
been happier in her appraisal of her 
little poetic play The Princess Mar- 
ries the Page (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00) than by declaring it 
in her preface “very slight” but also 
“rather pretty.” If she has erred at 
all it is on the right side of modera- 
tion, for it is really charmingly 
whimsical and romantic, and ought 
to act out delightfully either by gift- 
ed amateurs or marionettes. It is 
of Edna Millay’s youthful college 
period—the same which gave us her 
sensationally beautiful poem, “Re- 
nascence” — but its verse carries 
prophecies of both the poignancy 
and the irony of her later work. 
And it rejoices in a mosi dainty 
format, with bonbonesque illustra- 
tions by J. Paget Fredericks. ; 

In Jesus and His Apostles (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.), pub- 
lished in French some time ago, the 
versatile Abbé Klein tells us the story 
of the first sessions of the school in 
which the Apostles were pupils and 
Our Divine Lord the Teacher. 
Thirty-one chapters describe the 
calling together of the chosen band 
and their training month after 
month by word of mouth, by exam- 
ple and by practice. We see their 
gradual growth in understanding 
and character and the final fulfill- 
ment of the divine plan when, left 
alone, they undertake with the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit to teach the 
world until the end of time. Writ- 
ten with the requisite science and 
with characteristic enthusiasm and 





























well translated, this book may be 
used either for study or for spirit- 
ual reading. From a very different 
source comes the March of Eleven 
Men (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.00) in which Frank 
S. Mead attempts in history what 
in other fields has been undertaken 
by Wells and Van Loon. His theme 
is the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ embodied first in the Apostles 
and then in the Christian Church. 
He swings down the centuries in 
racy style, touching the high spots, 
picking and choosing figures as they 
serve his purpose and leaving us a 
series of vivid sketches which il- 
lustrate the precious contributions 
made by Christianity to the health 
and beauty of mankind. He tells 
his story well and on the whole his 
sympathies are sound. And al- 
though this sort of book is not seri- 
ous history, it may serve as a fair 
outline—very rough of course—of 
the first fifteen centuries of our era. 
To be sure the author shows his 
unconscious limitations when he 
touches on philosophy or theology 
from time to time; but it is only 
when he reaches the sixteenth cen- 
tury that he betrays himself hope- 
lessly and pitifully. Once again we 
have those ancient clichés about 
Luther the demigod and the democ- 
racy of Protestantism and the Bible 
that freed benighted Christendom. 
Where has the author been these 
last few years? And what a pity 
when he writes so well. 

Too long have we refrained from 
expressing our pleasure on receiv- 
ing the Second Annual Cumulation 
of The Catholic Periodical Index. 
It has become an indispensable ad- 
junct of our work and we trust that 
it will be a permanent feature of 
Catholic literary enterprise. Much 


credit is due Miss Barrows, who is 
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the sole editor of the 1931 volume. 
It is published in New York for the 
Catholic Library Association by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


Pamphlet Publications.—A fund of 
information, advice and _ inspira- 
tion are clearly and succinctly pre- 
sented in The Catholic Mother, pre- 
pared by Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., 
at the request of the Union of Cath- 
olic Mothers of the Catholic Wom- 
en’s League of England; Rev. Hugh 
Pope, O.P., D.S.S., offers a very use- 
ful and comprehensive study of 
The Catholic Doctrine of Indul- 
gences ; among the lovely things “re- 
vealed to little ones” is the appari- 
tion of Our Lady of Fatima in Por- 
tugal of which Rev. F. M. de Zulu- 
eta, S.J., tells the story; the prog- 
ress and purposes of Communism 
are stated by Rev. Lewis Watt, 
with the collaboration of G. M. 
Godden; the Right Rev. Msgr. P. E. 
Hallett, B.A., describes the search- 
ing process of Canonization; Blessed 
Ann Lyne, by Rev. J. L. Whitfield, 
is a telling chapter in the heroic his- 
tory of the English martyrs; an ar- 
rangement of prayers in pocket 
form for The Guard of Honour be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament is des- 
tined to further this most desirable 
devotion (London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 5 cents each). 

Can We Test Revelation? is the 
title of a third series of Catholic 
Hour radio talks, delivered by Fa- 
ther Albert Power, S.J., in Mel- 
bourne. Practical and convincing, 
their appeal is as effective in print 
as it was on the air; in The Sabbath 
or Sunday, Rev. P. C. Yorke, D.D., 
gives us an interesting study in the 
relationship of the Christian reli- 
gion to the old dispensation (Mel- 
bourne: Australian Catholic Truth 
Society. 5 cents each). 
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The Catholic Mind (December 
8th) offers much food for thought 
in facing the social problems of to- 
day,— Monsignor Robert F. Kee- 
gan’s address before the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities on 
“Developing Catholic Organization 
to Meet Present Day Needs,” “The 
Value of the Volunteer Worker” 
presented to the same group by Rev. 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., and a very 
arresting statement by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale on “Pagan Catholics and 
Social Justice.” “Catholic Medical 
Principles” are treated by Rev. Ig- 
natius Cox, S.J., “How to Teach 
Sanctifying Grace” by Rev. George 
Telford and “The Mind of Christ 
and the Mass” by Walter Le Beau 
in the issue of December 22d, while 
that of January 8th carries articles 
on “Christian Unity as Catholics 
See It” by Rev. H. E. Calnan, D.D., 
and one by Rev. Basil A. Stegmann, 
O.S.B., on the “Importance to Semi- 
narians of the Present Liturgical 
Movement.” The issue of January 
22d presents the timely question of 
the “Anti-Jesuit Decree of the Span- 
ish Republic” and the first install- 
ment of an article by Rev. Francis 
S. Betten, S.J., on “Cardinal Bellar- 
mine’s Attitude in the Galileo Af- 
fair” (New York: America Press. 5 
cents each). 

The Problems of a Mixed Mar- 
riage are very carefully and fully 
set forth by Very Rev. J. B. McDon- 
ald, V.F., of Vancouver, in a series 
of letters addressed to a young man 
contemplating matrimony with a 
Catholic. This brief and readable 
study of the questions at issue will 
be serviceable for Catholics as well 
as non-Catholics. I Go to Confes- 
sion is prepared for children by an 
Ursuline, Sister M. Alphonsus, with 
great simplicity of language and 
presentation and should prove most 
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helpful as a guide to the child in 
preparing for the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance (New York: Benziger Bros. 5 
cents). The Story of St. Joseph for 
Children, by Sister M. Eleanore, 
C.S.C., and Our Lady’s Feasts, by a 
Religious of the Sacred Heart, are 
the latest output in a series for chil- 
dren. They offer pleasant and 
profitable reading for the months of 
March and May (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). A 
Child’s Mass Book is well arranged 
by a Sister of Notre Dame to assist 
children to follow the Holy Sacrifice 
more understandingly and to pro- 
mote devotional life (Cincinnati: 
The Ad-Vantage Press. 10 cents). 
Another “Book of Simple Prayers,” 
With Heart and Lips is arranged for 
use of both old and young by Aloy- 
sius Croft, A.M., and is published 
by the Bruce Publishing Co. of Mil- 
waukee (10 cents). 

The Legion of Mary, which be- 
gan in Dublin some twelve years 
ago, has attracted much attention 
to the outstanding quality of its 
apostolate. A Fourth Provisional 
Draft of a Handbook is now avail- 
able for those interested in study- 
ing the organization of the Legion. 
As the Handbook is still under ex- 
amination by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, it is not final and is for 
private circulation only. It states 
very clearly that no branch of the 
Legion may be formed except under 
exact conformity to the Rules for- 
mulated by and governing the par- 
ent group of Legionaries of Mary. 
The Draft of the Handbook carries 
the device and motto of the Legion 
and is printed by the “Concilium 
Legionis” (Dublin: De Montfort 
House, North Brunswick Street). 
In Hours Off, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., discusses in his usually chatty 
fashion the use of our precious and 














much-abused leisure (St. Louis: 
The Queen’s Work. 10 cents). An 
interesting treatment of The Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, by the Most Rev. 
M. Sheehan, D.D., offers much valu- 
able apologetic material in com- 
pact form. The Perfect Christian 
as the ideal of the Franciscan Ter- 
tiary and the many aids offered for 
its attainment in the Third Order 
are set forth attractively and com- 
pactly in a translation from the 
French of Father Canice, O.M.Cap. 
(Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 5 
cents each). From Dublin likewise 
(Cahill & Co., Ltd.) comes Marian 
Nesbitt’s The Saints and Friend- 
ship, a reprint of essays which first 
appeared in the Ave Maria and in 
the Catholic Fireside. A Nouveau 
Questionnaire Synthétique _ d’In- 
struction Religieuse, by M. J. R. 
Muffat, a Canon of Notre Dame of 
Paris, has as its purpose an exam- 
ination that will test the pupil’s un- 
derstanding of instruction received 
as well as his knowledge of the text 
(Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1 fr. 30). 
The Need of Catholic Leadership 
in Scientific Research is well brought 
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out by Francis P. Garvan in an ad- 
dress made by him at the recent 
dinner of the Friends of the Cath- 
olic University of America, now 
published in pamphlet form. As 
one who has given his life for the 
past fourteen years to the develop- 
ment in this country of chemistry 
and its allied sciences, as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
Catholic University, and as one im- 
bued with a Catholic philosophy of 
life, Mr. Garvan speaks with author- 
ity. In the traditional Catholic way, 
he seeks to draw closer the bonds 
between religion and science (New 
York: The Chemical Foundation). 
International Conciliation for De- 
cember gives articles on “Disarma- 
ment” by Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood and Norman H. Davis with 
texts of official documents on this 
important subject. The January is- 
sue takes up “The Far Eastern 
Problem,” which has so materially 
complicated the consideration of 
disarmament, through official texts 
and a summary of the Lytton Re- 
port (New York: 450 West 117th 
Street. 5 cents each). 
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